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Guidelines  Issued  on  Furloughs  ItH 


Heightened  concern  about  fur- 
loughs plus  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  partial  shutdown 
of  government  last  fall  have 
prompted  the  government's  top 
personnel  office  to  issue  a  set  of 
guidelines.  The  guidelines  explain 
how  furloughs  work  and  under 
what  conditions  furloughs  may  be 
instituted. 

In  issuing  the  guidelines,  the  Of- 
fice of  Personnel  Management 
pointed  out  that  they  apply  only 
for  use  in  furloughing  employees 
for  a  period  of  30  days  or  less. 
The  guidelines  do  nor  apply,  0PM 
stressed,  to  furloughs  of  more 
than  30  days.  For  furloughs  of 
more  than  30  days,  the  agency 
said,  the  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed are  the  same  as  those  for  a 
reduction-in-force  (RIF). 

In  its  newly  issued  guidelines, 
0PM  explained  that  any  agency 
may  furlough  an  employee  only 
when  it  intends  to  recall  the  em- 
ployee to  duty  in  the  same  posi- 
tion from  which  the  employee  was 
furloughed.  It  added  that,  except 
in  emergencies,  employees  must 
be  given  at  least  30  days  advance 
notice  of  the  intended  furlough. 

"Situations  under  which  a  fur- 
lough may  be  used,"  0PM  said, 
"include  actual  lack  of  work  or 
funds  and  unforeseeable  cir- 
cumstances such  as  sudden  break- 
down in  equipment,  acts  of  God 
(floods,  cyclones,  etc.),  or  sudden 
emergencies  requiring  immediate 
curtailment  of  activities.  Fur- 
loughs should  be  used  to  solve  ac- 
tual problems,  not  those  which 
might  occur." 

The  agency  added  that  "furlough 
days  may  be  consecutive  or 
discontinuous  according  to  what 
makes  best  sense  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. However,  to  qualify 
as    a    short    furlough,    the    total 


number  of  days  which  any  em- 
ployee may  be  furloughed  may 
not  exceed  30  calendar  days  (if 
consecutive)  or  22  workdays  (if 
discontinuous). 

"An  agency  may  reduce  the 
number  of  days  of  the  furlough  if 
it  finds  that  fewer  days  are  neces- 
sary due  to  changed  cir- 
cumstances. To  increase  the 
number  of  days,  a  new  notice  is 
required." 

0PM  added  that  while  there  are 
no  regulatory  provisions  for 
selecting  employees  to  be  fur- 
loughed, "when  some  but  not  all 
employees  in  a  given  competitive 
level  are  being  furloughed,  notice 
of  the  proposed  furlough  should 
state  the  basis  for  selecting  a  par- 
ticular employee  for  furlough,  as 
well  as  the  reasons  for  the  fur- 
lough." 


The  agency  noted  that  for  a  fur- 
lough of  30  days  or  less— or  for 
more  than  30  days— employees 
who  believe  that  the  controlling 
regulations  have  not  been  proper- 
ly applied  are  entitled  to  appeal 
the  furlough  action  to  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board.  In  addi- 
tion, 0PM  said,  employees  who 
are  covered  by  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  that  was  nego- 
tiated after  passage  of  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Act  must  file  a 
grievance  under  the  negotiated 
grievance  procedure.  Employees 
also  have  the  right  to  file  discrimi- 
nation complaints  if  they  feel  they 
have  been  discriminated  against 
on  the  basis  of  race,  sex,  color, 
religion,  national  origin,  age,  or 
handicap. 

In  cases  involving  furloughs  of 
more  than  30  days,  0PM  said  that 

(cont'd  on  page  4) 
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New  Organization  Chart  [^/^] 


About  once  a  year,  USDA  pro- 
vides an  updated  organization 
chart  for  the  Department.  In- 
side this  issue  is  the  most  re- 
cent chart,  which  includes  pic- 
tures of  office  heads  as  well  as 
some  staff  members  who  work 
in  the  immediate  Office  of  the 
Secretary.  ^y^ 

The  chart  reflects  the[reorgani£ 
zation^  that  occurrea  among 
several  agencies  last  year, 
which  was  outlined  in  the  July 
15,  1981,  issue  of  the 
newsletter.  Under  that  reor- 
ganization, 11  agencies  were 
created— primarily  from  separa- 
tion of  programs  that  existed 
within  former  agencies— 1  of- 
fice was  abolished,  and  4  of- 
fices were  renamed. 


The  most  recent  change  is  the 
establishment  of  the  Office  of 
Rural  Development  Policy, 
which  reports  to  the  under 
secretary  for  small  community 
and  rural  development.  Previ- 
ously a  part  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  the  new 
office  was  established  by  Secre- 
tary Block  "to  help  strengthen 
the  Department's  performance 
in  ensuring  better  integration  of 
agricultural  concerns  and  rural 
development." 

The  new  office  is  headed  by 
John   C.   McCarthy,   who  had 

been  serving  as  deputy  adminis- 
trator for  policy  management 
and  coordination  in  FmHA. 

Inside  is  the  updated  chart. 
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agencies  must  establish  employee 
retention  registers,  and  notify  em- 
ployees at  least  30  days  prior  to 
the  furlough  action.  The  retention 
registers  will  be  used  in  determin- 
ing which  employees  are  fur- 
loughed,  by  grouping  employees 
according  to  competitive  level 
(i.e.,  grade  level  and  series)  and 
by  veterans  preference,  tenure  or 
employment  status,  length  of  ser- 
vice, and  performance  appraisal  — 
although  not  necessarily  in  that 
order. 

With  regard  to  the  impact  of  fur- 
loughs on  employee  benefits, 
0PM  said  that  during  a  furlough 
of  either  type  — 

—a  furloughed  employee  may  be 


eligible  to  receive  unemployment 
compensation", 

—  there  is  no  restriction  on  fur- 
loughed employees  taking  addi- 
tional jobs  outside  the  federal  ser- 
vice, except  for  conflict  of  interest 
restrictions;  and 

—coverage  for  life  insurance,  re- 
tirement, and  health  benefits  will 
continue  for  furloughs  of  30  days 
or  less;  for  more  than  30  days, 
only  life  insurance  and  retirement 
will  continue  to  be  covered. 

Patricia  Paige,  a  personnel  staff- 
ing specialist  for  USDA's  Office 
of  Personnel,  noted  that  according 
to  the  0PM  guidelines  no  employ- 
ee can  be  furloughed  for  more 
than  1  year,  and  that  to  prevent 
problems  for  employees  who  are 


52  Awarded  Bonu$e$ 


Fifty-two  USDA  employees  from 
17  agencies  were  recently  selected 
by  Secretary  Block  to  receive  cash 
bonuses  for  outstanding  perfor- 
mance. The  bonuses  range  from 
about  $5,500  to  slightly  more  than 
$10,000. 

The  52  recipients  are  all  career 
members  of  the  Senior  Executive 
Service.  They  were  selected  for 
the  bonuses  on  the  basis  of  their 
performance  appraisals,  which  are 
submitted  to  USDA's  perfor- 
mance review  boards.  The  boards 
review  the  appraisals  and  forward 
bonus  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  then 
makes  the  final  determination  on 
bonus  recipients. 

The  52  recipients  this  year  are: 


Harvey  Ford,  Jr.,  APHIS 
Luverne  L.  Gast,  FSIS 
Frank  Gearde,  O&F 
Cletus  J.  Gillman,  SCS 

Joseph  W.  Haas,  SCS 
William  Helms,  APHIS 
Junior  B.  Hilmon,  FS 
James  Hinchman,  OGC 
Andrew  P.  Hornsby,  FNS 
Raymond  M.  Housley,  FS 
Donald  L.  Houston,  FSIS 

Leonard  Jurd,  S&E 

Fdgar  L.  Kendrick,  S&E 
Terry  B.  Kinney,  S&E 

James  O.  Lee,  Jr.,  APHIS 
Douglas  R.  Leisz,  FS 

William  T.  Manley,  AMS 
Benny  Martin,  SCS 
Clyde  McShan,  O&F 
Jerome  A.  Miles,  FS 
Edward  Miller,  S&E 


Dawson  Ahalt,  SEC 
David  Alspach,  FNS 
Thomas  Army,   S&E 

$5,512 
5,512 
5,512 

Merlin  Nelson,  FSIS 
Donald  Novotny,  FAS 

J.  Lamar  Beasley,  FS 

5,512 

John  H.  Ohman,  FS 

Anson  Bertrand,  S&E 

5,512 

R.  Max  Peterson,  FS 

Robert  E.  Buckman,  FS 

5,512 

Fred  T.  Plybon,  Jr.,  ASCS 

Dwight  0.  Calhoun,  FmHA 

8,018 

Ronald  J.  Prucha,  FSIS 

Richard  Cannon,  FAS 

5,512 

Allen  J.  Schacht,  FS 

John  E.  Carson,  APHIS 

5,512 

Jan  Van  Schilfgaarde,  S&E 

Mary  E.  Carter,  S&E 

5,512 

Jeff  M.  Sirmon,  FS 

Charles  E.  Caudill,  SRS 

5,512 

Larry  Slagle,  APHIS 

Ernest  L.  Corley,  S&E 

8,018 

James  L.  Smith,  P&SA 

H  C  Cox,  S&E 

5,512 

Russell  L.  Steere,  S&E 

Stephen  B.  Dewhurst,  OBPA 

10,023 

Lawrence  Wachs,  OBPA 
Kenneth  L.  Williams,  SCS 

William  L.  Evans,  FS 

5,512 

Paul  Fitzgerald,  S&E 

5,512 

Joseph  S.  Zoller,  REA 

8,018 

5,512 

5,512 

5,512 

5,512 

5,512 

5,512 

9,521 

5,512 

5,512 

10,023 

5,512 

8,018 

5,512 

5,512 

8,018 

5,512 

5,512 

5,512 

8,018 

9,521 

5,512 

8,018 

5,512 

10,023 

5,512 

5,512 

5,512 

5,512 

5,512 

5,512 

5,512 

5,512 

8,018 

5,512 

5,512 

in  travel  status  during  a  furlough, 
0PM  has  suggested  that  agencies 
return  the  employees  to  their  per- 
manent duty  stations  before  fur- 
loughing  them. 

For  additional  information  on  fur- 
lough procedures,  particularly  on 
those  which  apply  to  furloughs  of 
more  than  30  days,  Paige  suggest- 
ed that  employees  contact  their 
agency  personnel  or  administrative 
office. 


USDA  is  published  biweekly  by  the 
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1982  Holidays 

January  1  Friday 
New  Year's  Day 

February  1 5  Monday 
Washington's  Birthday 

May  31  Monday 
Memorial  Day 

July  4  Sunday  • 
Independence  Day 

September  6  Monday 
Labor  Day 

October  1 1  Monday 
Columbus  Day 

November  1 1  Thursday 
Veterans  Day 

November  25  Thursday 
Thanksgiving  Day 

December  25  Saturday* 
Christmas  Day 

*The  Federal  Government 
will  observe  Independence 
Day  on  Monday,  July  5,  and 
Christmas  Day  on  Friday, 
December  24. 
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A  Salute  to  Agriculture 


Everyone  must  eat.  Food  is  an  in- 
timate part  of  our  daily  lives.  But 
it's  surprising  how  little  many 
people  actually  know  about 
the  agricultural  industry.  One  of 
every  five  workers  in  the  United 
States— approximately  23  mil- 
lion—are employed  in  some  phase 
of  agriculture.  They  work  in  farm- 
ing, manufacturing,  transporta- 
tion, and  merchandising.  Our  agri- 
cultural industry  boasts  assets 
exceeding  $1  trillion. 

What  may  also  surprise  a  lot  of 
people  is  that  only  2  percent  of 
the  total  U.S.  population  pro- 
duces our  abundant  food  and  fiber 
supply.  Our  Nation's  high  farm 
output  allows  the  United  States 
not  only  to  meet  commercial  food 
needs  fully,  but  also  to  provide 
food  for  emergency  aid  to  mal- 
nourished and  starving  people 
around  the  world.  Our  food  is  the 
most  plentiful,  healthful,  safe,  and 
reasonably  priced  in  the  world. 

So  that  people  across  the  country 
can  learn  more  about  the  impor- 
tance of  U.S.  agriculture's  suc- 
cess, USDA  is  joining  other 
agriculture-related  organizations  in 
promoting  awareness  of  Agricul- 
ture Day,  March  18.  As  honorary 
chairman  of  the  National  Agricul- 
ture Day  Foundation,  working 
closely  with  the  Agriculture  Coun- 
cil of  America,  Secretary  Block 
has  been  actively  promoting  ob- 
servance of  Agriculture  Day 
through  USDA-produced  radio 
and  television  programs.  The 
Secretary  asks  all  USDA  employ- 
ees to  join  in  helping  to  celebrate 
the  event  and  to  participate  in  lo- 
cal activities  for  the  occasion. 

USDA  agencies  are  preparing  and 
distributing  materials  to  employ- 
ees to  acquaint  them  with  possible 
activities  that  can  encourage  local 
community  participation  in  learn- 
ing of  the  vital  contributions  made 


AGRICULTURE  DAY. 
THURSDAY,  MARCH 
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AGRICULTURE: 

IT'S  YOUR  HEARTBEAT.  AMERICA 


by  farmers  to  our  Nation's  econo- 
my and  well-being.  Suggestions 
include: 

•  Notifying  local  Agriculture  Day 
officials  of  the  availability  of 
selected  spokespersons  who 
can  appear  on  community  TV 
and  radio  talk  shows. 

•  Providing  factual  and  objective 
agriculture  materials  to  editors 
of  local  newspapers. 

•  Helping  work  up  farm  tours  for 
urban  leaders,  the  news  media, 
school  groups,  and  others. 

•  Helping  organize  an  Agricul- 
ture    Day     ""teach-in"     where 


farmers  and  other  agriculture 
specialists  assume  for  a  short 
time  the  teaching  chores  in  ur- 
ban classrooms. 

•  Being  available  as  a  guest 
speaker  at  luncheons  or  other 
gatherings. 

•  Helping  organize  an  exhibit 
spotlighting  agriculture's  role 
in  the  community  and  the  Na- 
tion. 

In  all  cases,  employees  who  help 
arrange  activities  for  Agriculture 
Day  should  work  closely  with 
representatives  of  the  National 
Agriculture  Day  Foundation  in 
their  area. 


The  Battle  of  the  Bugs 


At  first,  the  cure  sounds  as  bad  as 
the  disease.  But  the  principle 
behind  fighting  fire  with  fire  is 
proving  more  and  more  useful  in 
the  war  on  insect  pests.  When  one 
bug  gets  out  of  control,  sic  anoth- 
er bug— a  predator  or  parasite  — on 
the  pest. 

That's  exactly  what  USDA  and 
cooperating  State  agencies  intend 
to  do  this  spring.  The  target  pest 
is  the  gypsy  moth.  The  weapons 
USDA  scientists  will  be  using 
against  it  are  tiny  parasitic  wasps 
native  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  In- 
dia. Hordes  of  the  little  wasps- 
harmful  only  to  the  gypsy  moth  — 
will  be  released  this  spring  in  the 
northeastern  United  States,  where 
the  moth  is  most  prevalent.  If  the 
operation  is  successful,  the  alien 
wasps  will  wreak  havoc  upon  the 
gypsy  moth. 

In  its  caterpillar  stage  of  growth, 
the  gypsy  moth  exhibits  a  vora- 
cious appetite  for  foliage,  damag- 
ing millions  of  acres  of  hardwood 
trees.  In  1981  alone,  gypsy  moth 
caterpillars  damaged  about  13  mil- 
lion acres  of  trees,  mainly  in  the 
Northeast.  But  the  moths  have 
also  been  found  in  disturbing 
numbers  in  insect  traps  in  the 
South  and  Midwest. 

To  harness  the  rapid  spread  of  this 
destructive  insect,  USDA  has  for 
years  been  exploring  the  use  of 
biological  control  methods  against 
the  gypsy  moth.  According  to  Mel 
McKnight,  an  entomologist  in  the 
Forest  Service's  insect  and  disease 
research  program,  USDA  has  con- 
ducted an  active  program  since 
the  late  19th  century  to  import 
and  establish  biological  controls 
for  the  moth  — an  introduced  pest 
from  Europe.  McKnight  said  that 
to  date,  some  1 1  parasites  of  the 
moth  have  been  established.  Of 
those  parasites,  he  said,  those 
most  desired  by  USDA  are  native 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  There,  the 
gypsy  moth  is  generally  not  as 
severe  a  problem  as  it  is  now  in 
the  United  States,  probably  be- 
cause parasites,  predators,  and 
diseases  may  exert  more  control 
in  the  moth's  natural  habitat. 

Last    summer,    a    team    of   U.S. 


On  a  bug-finding  expedition  to  the  Soviet  Union  last  year,  members  of  a  U.S. 
research  team  collected  thousands  of  gypsy  moth  larvae  that  had  been  infested 
with  parasites  of  the  moth.  Collecting  larvae  in  the  Ukraine  above  are  Bill 
Wallner  (left)  and  Mark  Ticehurst.  Wallner  is  an  entomologist  with  the  Forest 
Service  in  Hamden,  Conn.,  and  Ticehurst  is  with  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Forestry  in  Middletown,  Pa.  The  parasites  were  hatched  at  the  Beneficial  Insects 
Research  Lab  in  Newark,  Del,  and  will  be  released  this  spring  in  the 
northeastern  United  States.  The  effort  may  help  control  the  ever-growing  spread 
of  the  gypsy  moth,  a  destructive  tree  pest. 


scientists,  including  McKnight  and 
W.  E.  Wallner,  an  entomologist 
with  the  Forest  Service  experi- 
ment station  in  Hamden,  Conn., 
went  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  col- 
lect 2,000  gypsy  moth  larvae  that 
were  infested  with  at  least  seven 
different  species  of  parasites. 

The  team  returned  to  the  United 
States  with  the  parasites  which 
were  then  placed  in  quarantine  at 
the  Beneficial  Insect  Introduction 
Laboratory  in  Newark,  Del. 
Research  at  the  Newark  lab  is 
conducted  by  USDA's  Agricultur- 
al Research  Service,  under  the 
direction  of  Roger  W.  Fuester. 
The  wasps  were  studied  at  the 
quarantine  facility  to  see  if  they 
presented  any  biological  hazard. 
Fuester  said  he  and  other 
researchers  also  conducted  field 
tests  before  making  plans  for  mass 
distribution  of  the  wasps. 

"Plans  are  being  developed  to  ini- 
tiate joint  studies  combining  the 
research  strengths  of  each  coun- 


try," McKnight  said.  He  added 
that  in  both  countries,  comparable 
study  areas  will  be  established  and 
that  investigators  will  use  com- 
mon techniques  and  evaluation 
procedures  for  collaborative 
research.  The  results,  he  said,  will 
be  published  jointly  in  American 
and  Soviet  scientific  journals. 

Months  after  the  Soviet  wasps  ar- 
rived, promising  parasitic  counter- 
parts from  India  also  received  a 
welcome  mat  for  entry  into  the 
United  States.  According  to  Fues- 
ter, the  wasps  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
gypsy  moth  caterpillars,  as  do  the 
Soviet  wasps.  The  wasp  larvae  eat 
their  way  out  of  the  moth  caterpil- 
lar in  about  2  or  3  weeks,  killing 
the  host  caterpillar.  As  they  ma- 
ture, the  new  wasps  will  attack 
other  gypsy  moth  caterpillars. 

'The  wasps  pose  no  threat  to  oth- 
er animal  species  or  to  humans," 
Fuester  said,  "nor  will  they  cause 
any  disruption  to  our  Nation's  en- 

( cont'd  on  page  3) 


(cont'd  from  page  2) 

vironment.  They're  extremely 
small  and  have  never  bitten  any- 
one, even  when  deliberately  ag- 
gravated/' he  said.  "Their  perfor- 
mance in  field  tests  shows  promise 
for  the  wasps'  ability  to  help  con- 
trol gypsy  moth  infestations,  but 
we  can  only  wait  and  see  how  they 
perform  under  actual  conditions. 
What's  important,"  Fuester  em- 
phasized, "is  that  the  wasps  esta- 
blished themselves  in  this  country 
permanently."  He  said  that  years 
ago,  parasitic  wasps  from  Europe 
were  brought  to  the  United  States 
and  are  still  being  studied.  But  the 
European  wasps  haven't  yet  be- 
come established  here. 

Starter  colonies  of  the  parasites 
are  being  reared  at  the  ARS  lab 
and  are  being  released  to  State 
departments  of  agriculture 
throughout  the  Nation  where  they 
will  continue  to  be  studied  and 
tested. 

Hordes  of  the  wasps  will  be 
released  this  spring  throughout 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Maryland  where  the 
gypsy  moth  is  especially  prevalent, 
Fuester  said.  "In  their  caterpillar 
stage,  the  moths  are  not  only 
harmful  to  trees,"  he  added,  "but 
they're  also  a  real  nuisance  to 
homeowners.  They  just  make  a 
big  mess,  and  the  little  hairs  on 
their  bodies  can  be  very  irritat- 
ing." The  caterpillars  hatch  in  late 
April  and  are  active  until  late 
June. 

"We're  very  hopeful  that  the 
wasps  will  prove  helpful  in  con- 
trolling the  gypsy  moth,"  Fuester 
said.  "But  we  really  won't  be  able 
to  learn  just  how  effective  the 
wasps  are  until  the  spring  of  1983, 
after  the  moth  has  gone  through 
another  full  cycle  and  hatches 
again."  D 
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Show  Off  Your  Ag  IQ 

How  much  do  you  know  about  agriculture?  Test  yourself  and  then 
others.   Answers  are  on  page  4.  (Source:  The  1981  Fact  Book  of 
U.S.  Agriculture.) 

1.  How  many  farms  are  there  in  the  United  States? 

(a)  780,000     (b)  1.5  million     (c)  2.4  million     (d)  3.2  million 

2.  USDA  defines  a  farm  as  a  place  where  people  live  and  sell 
agricultural  products  worth  at  least: 

(a)  $50     (b)  $250     (c)  $750     (d)  $1,000 

3.  The  approximate  size  of  the  average  U.S.  farm  is; 

(a)  200  acres     (b)  320  acres     (c)  400  acres     (d)  430  acres 

4.  The  majority  (61  percent)  of  U.S.  farms  in  1980  sold  agricul- 
tural products  worth  less  than: 

(a)  $20,000     (b)  $40,000     (c)  $60,000     (d)  $100,000 

5.  What  percentage  of  Americans'  disposable  income  is  spent  on 
food  today? 

(a)  16.6     (b)  17.6     (c)  18.1     (d)  19.8 

6.  Twenty  years  ago,  farmers  received  38  cents  of  every  food 
dollar  spent  by  consumers  at  the  retail  level.  What  is  the  farm- 
ers' share  today? 

(a)  37  cents     (b)  40  cents     (c)  43  cents     (d)  48  cents 

7.  The  United  States  exports  more  farm  products  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  In  1981  U.S.  farm  exports  totaled  nearly: 

(a)  $22  billion     (b)  $35  billion     (c)  $44  billion     (d)  $48  bil- 
lion 

8.  Which  country  was  the  leading  importer  of  U.S.  agricultural 
products  in  fiscal  1980? 

(a)  Mexico     (b)  China     (c)  West  Germany     (d)  Japan 

9.  The  United  States  was  also  among  the  world's  six  largest  im- 
porters of  agricultural  products  in  1980.  Which  country  was 
the  largest  supplier  to  the  United  States? 

(a)  Australia     (b)  Mexico     (c)  Colombia     (d)  Brazil 

10.       (Some  people  believe  far  too  much  U.S.  farmland  is  foreign- 
owned.)  What  percentage  of  U.S.  farmland  is  owned  by 
foreigners? 

(a)  less  than  1      (b)  3     (c)  5     (d)  8 
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Dr.  Leland  W.  Briggle,  national 
program  leader  of  small  grains 
research  for  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  in  Beltsville, 
Md.,  recently  received  a  presti- 
gious award  from  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Wheat  Growers  for 
his  outstanding  service  and  contri- 
bution in  the  interest  of  U.S. 
wheat  producers. 

In  the  past,  the  award  has  been 
presented  primarily  to  Members  of 
Congress  and  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture. 

In  presenting  the  award,  Wayne 
Nelson,  president  of  the  wheat 
growers  association,  said  that  the 
award  "is  in  recognition  of  Dr. 
Briggle's  personal  efforts  to  main- 
tain communications  with  wheat 
growers  to  determine  their  needs 
and  to  keep  them  informed  of  na- 
tional research  goals  and  accom- 
plishments in  achieving  a  produc- 
tive and  profitable  agriculture." 

Dr.  Briggle  has  spent  his  entire 
professional  career— which  spans 
four  decades— with  USDA,  in- 
cluding nearly  20  years  with  the 
crops  research  division. 


Dr.  Leland  W.  Briggle 


John  Friese,  a  food  service  sys- 
tems specialist  for  USDA,  re- 
ceived the  1981  Restaurant  and 
Institutions  Food  Facilities  Design 
Award  last  October.  According  to 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service, 
the  award  is  the  most  prestigious 
in  its  field. 


Stating  that  "the  growth  of  small  businesses  is  a  sound  economic  investment  for 
America,  "  acting  assistant  secretary  for  administration  John  E.  Schrote  (second 
from  right)  presented  a  Special  Achievement  Award  to  the  Forest  Service's 
Denver,  Colo.,  procurement  office  for  leading  the  way  during  fiscal  1981  in 
overall  contract  awards  to  small  business.  The  award  is  given  annually  by 
USDA  's  Office  of  Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization  (OSDBU).  In 
Washington  to  accept  the  award  for  the  Denver  office  was  Robert  Stelter 
(center),  director  of  administrative  services.  Also  at  the  award  presentation 
were  (l.-r.):  Donald  Claytor,  Forest  Service  small  business  coordinator;  Jerry 
Miles,  deputy  chief  for  administration  of  the  Forest  Service;  and  Preston  Davis, 
OSDBU  director. 


John  Friese 

The  award  recognizes  Friese's  ac- 
complishments while  he  was  a 
senior  partner  in  a  consulting  firm 
in  Montreal,  Canada,  prior  to  join- 
ing FNS  in  1976.  While  in  Can- 
ada, Friese  and  his  colleagues 
designed  the  food  service  system 
and  facilities  for  a  1,000-bed  hos- 
pital. Friese  reported  that  the  pro- 
ject took  nearly  a  year  to  design 
and  3  years  to  install  in  five 
phases,  while  the  hospital  contin- 
ued its  normal  operation  of  serv- 
ing over  34,000  meals  a  week. 
Friese  was  cited  for  achieving  an 
innovative  design  as  well  as  cost 
effectiveness  and  efficient  use  of 
space. 

Working  out  of  FNS'  Atlanta  re- 
gional office,  Friese  provides 
technical  assistance  on  food  ser- 
vice operations  management  and 
facility  systems  to  State  depart- 
ments of  education,  schools,  and 
child  care  centers. 


Answers  to  Ag  IQ  Quiz 

1. 

(c)  2.4  million 

2. 

(d)  $1,000 

3. 

(d)  430  acres 

4. 

(a)  $20,000 

5. 

(a)  16.6  percent 

6. 

(a)  37  cents 

7. 

(c)  $44  billion 

8. 

(d) Japan 

9. 

(d)  Brazil 

10. 

(a)  less  than  1 
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USDA  Forum  Spotlights  Women  Farmers 


They've  been  in  the  business  a 
long  time,  filling  every  role  imag- 
inable from  support,  to  partner- 
ship, to  sole  operator.  Today,  they 
are  on  a  first  name  basis  with 
computers,  market  hedging,  tax 
management,  cash  flow,  and  other 
modern  business  terminology  and 
methods. 

They  are  the  women  who  farm 
.  .  .who  are  active,  managing 
partners  with  their  husbands  or 
others  in  a  farm  operation  or  who 
are  the  owners  and  operators  of 
their  own  farms. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of 
their  involvement  in  the  Nation's 
largest  industry— agriculture— the 
Department  of  Agriculture  recent- 
ly invited  100  farmwomen  from 
40  States  to  participate  in  a  2-day 
forurn  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
discuss  marketing  strategies  for  in- 
creased profits.  "The  purpose  in 
selecting  marketing  as  the  forum 
topic,"  Secretary  Block  noted, 
"was  to  provide  farmwomen  with 
marketing  strategies  to  aid  in 
strengthening  the  producer's  profit 
margin.  Faced  with  bountiful 
crops  and  low  producer  income," 
said  Block,  "the  challenge  now  for 
agricultural  producers  is  to  market 
their  harvests  profitably.  I  intend 
that  the  resources  of  USDA  be 
directed  toward  aiding  producers 
to  meet  this  challenge,"  he  said. 

Sue  Block,  the  Secretary's  wife, 
opened  the  2-day  forum  and 
shared  with  the  participants  some 
of  her  own  experiences  and  con- 
cerns as  a  farmwoman  involved  in 
decisionmaking  on  their  3,000- 
acre  family  farm  near  Gilson,  111. 
The  agenda  also  included  sem- 
inars, discussions,  Q&A  sessions, 
and  panel  presentations  led  by 
representatives  of  agribusiness  and 
top  USDA  officials.  Topics  ranged 
from  forming  cooperatives,  using 
(cont'd  on  page  2) 


Before  attending  a  luncheon  on  Capitol  Hill,  participants  in  a  recent  farm 
women's  forum  sponsored  by  USDA  engaged  in  a  question  and  answer  session 
led  by  Christine  Mosher  (inset  above).  Mosher  is  a  special  assistant  for  public 
liaison  in  the  Offrce  of  the  Secretary.  Another  session  (below)  offered  partici- 
pants hands-on  xperience  with  computers  for  use  in  the  home  and  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. Activities  over  the  2-day  meeting  centered  on  marketing  strategies. 


(cont'd  from  page  1) 

computers,  the  status  and  poten- 
tial of  marketing  commodities,  to 
current  issues  in  orders  and  fu- 
tures marketing. 

Remarked  one  of  the  participants 
from  Boyes,  Mont.:  "We're  not  a 
new  breed  of  women.  There  have 
always  been  women  involved  in 
farming.  And  there  are  a  lot  of 
us." 

Backing  her  up  is  a  USDA  report 
on  American  farmwomen  that  re- 
vealed more  than  128,000  — or 
about  5  percent  of  our  Nation's 
nearly  2'/2  million  farms— are 
operated  solely  or  principally  by 
women.  The  report  also  showed 
that  the  number  of  women  em- 
ployed as  sole  or  principal  farm 
operators  and  managers  doubled 
from  1970  to  1980. 

Many  combine  farm  responsibili- 
ties with  other  work,  such  as  be- 
ing commodity  brokers,  or  manag- 
ing farmers'  cooperatives  or  other 
agribusiness  firms.  Quipped  one 
woman  rancher  from  Pine  Bluff, 
Wyo.:  "I've  sold  more  cattle  over 
my  kitchen  table  than  most  people 
thought  existed!" 

By  working  in  these  management 
capacities,  the  women  are  often 
involved  in  or  are  fully  responsi- 
ble for  the  marketing  decisions 
made  in  selling  the  commodities 
produced  on  their  farms.  As  Cyn- 
thia Curtis  of  Watkinsville,  Ga., 
put  it:  "We  know  how  to  grow 
food.  What  we  need  is  the  know- 
how  to  sell  it  so  we  can  stay  in  the 
business." 

Highlighting  the  forum  was  a  lun- 
cheon on  Capitol  Hill  with  U.S. 
Senator     Nancy     Kassebaum     of 

Kansas  who  explained  how  legisla- 
tive, policy,  and  budgetary 
changes  will  affect  agriculture.  She 
also  stressed  the  importance  of  ex- 
ports and  conservation  practices  in 
the  future  of  agriculture. 

Forum  director  Christine  Mosh- 

er,  special  assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  public  liaison,  summed  up 
the  event:  "We  wanted  to  provide 
information  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  marketing  strategies  for  farm- 
women  and  to  give  them  some- 
thing they  could  take  home  and 
put  to  practical  use.  They  told  us 
they  learned  from  the  seminars 
and  discussions.  We  certainly 
learned  from  them."  D 


The  Big  Cheese  Handout 


In  one  of  the  largest  special  food 
donations.  President  Reagan  or- 
dered the  release  of  millions  of 
pounds  of  process  American 
cheese  for  distribution  to  needy 
citizens.  The  President  released  30 
million  pounds  in  December  and 
70  million  pounds  more  in  early 
February.  In  areas  all  over  the 
country,  thousands  of  low-income 
people  have  already  received  5- 
pound  allotments  of  the  product 
from  local  distribution  centers. 

The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
(FNS)  said  that  the  cheese 
released  by  the  President  was  part 
of  a  huge  inventory  of  close  to 
560  million  pounds  of  cheese  that 
the  government  bought  to  help 
support  dairy  prices.  Under  the 
dairy  price  support  program, 
USDA  provides  dairy  farmers  with 
a  floor  for  the  market  price  of 
their  products  by  buying  up  all  the 
surplus  butter,  cheese,  and  nonfat 
dry  milk.  During  the  past  few 
years,  the  agency  noted,  dairy 
farmers  have  produced  more  of 
these  products  than  the  market 
could  absorb. 


The  ongoing  price  support  pro- 
gram mandates  that  USDA  pur- 
chase the  dairy  surplus,  and  physi- 
cally take  it  off  the  market.  The 
products  then  go  into  USDA 
storage  for  later  distribution. 

Because  of  market  conditions, 
considerable  stocks  of  cheese  have 
built  up  over  the  last  2  years.  The 
current  program  allows  distribu- 
tion while  the  product  is  still 
fresh. 

FNS  said  that  once  the  cheese  was 
released,  the  agency's  regional  of- 
fices immediately  swung  into  ac- 
tion. Using  the  vast  commodity 
distribution  network  already  set  up 
around  the  country,  the  offices  ac- 
cepted orders  for  the  process 
cheese,  and  recorded  the  amounts 
to  be  released  to  each  State  in 
FNS'  central  computer.  The  of- 
fices then  notified  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service.  ASCS,  in  turn,  authorized 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  release  specific  amounts  of 
the  dairy  product  to  various  State 
locations.     In    less   than   a  week, 

(cont'd  on  page  3) 


At  one  of  hundreds  of  distribution  points  around  the  country,  citizens  line  up  to 
receive  a  5-pound  allotment  of  cheese  released  from  the  Nation's  food 
warehouses  under  special  orders  by  President  Reagan.  Part  of  a  huge  inventory 
being  stored  by  USDA,  the  cheese  was  released  to  low-income  households  after  it 
was  determined  that  the  product  was  nearing  the  point  of  over-aging.  Distribu- 
tion of  the  cheese,  once  it  was  ordered  released,  was  coordinated  by  USDA  's 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service. 


PEOPLE 


PEOPLE 


PEOPLE 


Dr.  Philip  H.  Hutchens 


Dr.  Philip  H.  Hutchens,  chief  of 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service's 
information  management  branch, 
recently  received  the  Britt  Literary 
Award  from  the  Association  of 
Records  Managers  and  Adminis- 
trators. A  member  of  the  nation- 
wide professional  association,  con- 
sisting primarily  of  federal  infor- 
mation managers.  Dr.  Hutchens 
was  cited  for  publishing  in  the 
association's  quarterly  journal 
what  ARMA  called  "the  most  sig- 
nificant article  of  1981  on  infor- 
mation resources  management." 

Dr.  Hutchens'  article  focused  on 
techniques  for  better  information 
management  that  can  be  applied 
to  business  as  well  as  government 
systems,  noting  that  "this  Nation 
spends  an  estimated  $100  billion  a 
year  in  paperwork." 


Three  USDA  designers  with  the 
Office  of  Governmental  and  Pub- 
lic Affairs  in  Washington,  D.C., 
were  recognized  recently  in  a  na- 
tional design  magazine.  The 
three— Deborah  Shelton,  Sara 
Tweedie,  and  David  Sutton,  act- 
ing assistant  director  for  graphic 
arts— were  honored  in  PRINT 
magazine's  annual  design  issue  for 
their  work  on  a  trio  of  publica- 
tions. The  publications  concerned 
the  gypsy  moth,  the  southern  pine 
beetle,  and  trees  of  our  national 
forests. 

The  three  USDA  designs  were 
selected  from  over  3,000  entries 
submitted  from  around  the  coun- 
try, and  were  among  only  a  hand- 
ful (of  the  700  entries  featured  in 
the  magazine)  chosen  from 
government. 


(cont'd  from  page  2) 

FNS  said,  as  many  as  five  States 
had  succeeded  in  placing  cheese  in 
the  hands  of  needy  people. 

To  get  the  cheese  to  people,  FNS 
added,  the  federal  government 
ships  the  dairy  product  by  truck  or 
rail  to  agreed-upon  locations.  It 
then  becomes  the  State's  responsi- 
bility to  distribute  the  cheese 
beyond  those  points.  State  agen- 
cies are  also  responsible  for  deter- 
mining who  is  eligible  to  receive 
the  5-pound  blocks  of  cheese. 

During  the  past  holiday  season, 
FNS  said,  volunteers  at  the  local 
level  ensured  that  the  cheese  was 
transported  and  distributed  as 
quickly  as  possible.  In  most  cases, 
distribution  at  the  local  level  was 
handled  by  food  banks  and  other 
private,  nonprofit  groups  accus- 
tomed to  serving  low-income  indi- 
viduals. Likewise,  many  of  the 
people  receiving  the  cheese  were 
familiar  with  the  groups'  locations 
as  well  as  with  State  agency  opera- 
tions. These  factors,  FNS  said,  al- 
lowed the  cheese  to  be  distributed 
in  a  timely  and  orderly  fashion. 

Currently,  FNS  added,  all  50 
States  have  either  signed  up  to  get 
the  cheese  or  are  in  the  process  of 
reaching  agreements  with  USDA.n 


Consumer  Aide  Named 


Isabel  D.  Wolf,  a  food  and  consu- 
mer specialist,  has  been  appointed 
by  Secretary  Block  as  director  of 
the  Office  of  Consumer  Advisor. 
The  office  establishes  and  main- 
tains USDA  policy  regarding  con- 
sumer issues  and  represents  the 
Department  in  discussions  relating 
to  consumer  affairs.  In  her  new 
position.  Wolf  will  report  to  Mary 
Jarratt,  assistant  secretary  for 
food  and  consumer  services. 

Since  1972,  Wolf  has  been  associ- 
ate professor  and  extension  spe- 
cialist at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota where  she  planned  and 
developed  food  science  and  nutri- 
tion programs  for  the  State  staff  of 
175  home  economists  and  nutri- 
tion aides. 

In  announcing  the  appointment. 
Secretary  Block  remarked  on  the 
value  of  Wolfs  research  work  and 
activities  in  consumer  forums,  and 
her  role  as  a  supervisor  of  local 
extension  programs,  including 
those  particularly  directed  to  low- 
income  families. 

Wolf  received  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  chemistry  from  Simmons  Col- 
lege in  Boston,  and  a  master's  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 


Isabel  D.  Wolf 
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ARS  Wants  Healthy  Workers 


Are  some  of  USDA's  agricultural 
research  workers  being  exposed  to 
certain  chemicals  and  other  bio- 
logical materials  that  could  be  en- 
dangering their  health?  Their 
employer— the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service— wants  to  find  out. 

Paul  A.  Putnam,  director  of  the 
ARS  research  center  in  Beltsville, 
Md.,  said  the  agency  recently 
launched  a  pilot  program  for  mon- 
itoring the  health  of  research 
workers  who  use  .  potentially 
hazardous  chemicals.  A  month 
ago,  over  180  employees  who 
volunteered  to  participate  in  the 
new  health  screening  program 
signed  up  for  tests  to  have  their 
pulmonary  and  urinary  systems 
and  blood  enzymes  checked. 

Under  a  contract  between  ARS 
and  a  private  industrial  health  or- 
ganization, a  mobile  lab  was  set 
up  at  the  7,500-acre  Beltsville 
research  center  to  introduce  the 
first  in  a  series  of  tests  to  be  con- 
ducted annually.  "Any  potential 
health  problems  revealed  through 
the  regular  screening  process," 
said  Putnam,  "could  alert  us  to 
unnecessarily  dangerous  work 
areas  or  procedures  that  may  be 
corrected  before  serious  problerhs 
develop."  He  added  that  for 
several  years  ARS  has  conducted 
voluntary,  monthly  tests  for  em- 
ployees working  with  pesticides. 

David  Easton,  an  industrial  hy- 
gienist  in  USDA,  said  that  the 
results  of  all  tests  will  be  evaluat- 
ed by  the  contracted  medical  staff. 

"Test  results  that  are  not  in  nor- 
mal ranges  will  be  assessed  for  job 
relationship,"  Easton  said,  "and  if 
it  is  determined  that  a  relationship 
exists,  USDA  health  and  safety 
officials  will  be  alerted."  Easton 
added  that  employees'  workplaces 
would  then  be  evaluated  for 
sources  of  exposure  which  would 
be  eliminated  or  limited  to 
nonhazardous  levels. 

Easton  noted  that  "if  the  health 
screening  program  is  successful  at 
Beltsville  this  year,  it  could  be- 
come a  model  for  the  rest  of  the 
agency." 


Inside  a  mobile  medical  lab  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  Phillip  B.  Proctor  (above) 
breathes  through  a  spirometer,  a  device  which  measures  the  capacity  and  elasti- 
city of  lungs  for  detection  of  chronic  lung  stress.  Closely  supervising  the  test  is 
medical  technician  Robert  Eraser,  who  works  for  an  industrial  health  organiza- 
tion contracted  by  ARS  under  a  new  health  monitoring  program  for  research 
workers.  Left  in  photo  below,  Michael  Kinzie  has  a  sample  of  his  blood  taken  for 
enzyme  tests.  Kinzie  is  a  plant  introduction  clerk  and  Proctor  is  an  animal  care- 
taker. Both  were  among  180  volunteers  who  signed  up  to  participate  in  the 
screening  program  for  employees  who  work  with  or  are  exposed  to  potentially 
dangerous  chemicals. 
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The  Midas  Touch 


Uncle  Sam  is  turning  waste  into 
gold.  He's  been  looking  through 
disposal  areas  on  a  treasure  hunt 
and  has  discovered  a  bonanza  in 
crumpled  paper,  damaged  furni- 
ture, and  photographic  wastes. 

Although  he  doesn't  possess  the 
extraordinary  touch  of  the  mythi- 
cal King  Midas,  he  found  magic  in 
a  resource  recovery  program. 

Warren  Tilghman  of  USDA's  Of- 
fice of  Operations  (00)  said  he  is 
excited  over  the  recovery  program 
taking  shape  in  USDA.  "There's  a 
small  fortune  to  be  reclaimed  in 
reusable  waste  products,"  he  said, 
"and  the  Department  intends  to 
start  squeezing  every  dollar  it  can 
from  its  waste."  A  special  projects 
officer  in  the  personal  property 
management  division,  Tilghman 
has  spent  the  last  2  years  classify- 
ing reusable  resources,  investiga- 
ting efficient  recovery  programs, 
and  documenting  potential  sav- 
ings. 

The  practice  of  recycling  has  been 
around  for  a  long  time  and  00 
has  been  conducting  a  program 
within  the  Department  for  recy- 
cling certain  high-grade  paper  for 
the  past  2  years.  But  that  was  a 
modest  effort  compared  to  what  is 
being  planned. 

March  24  marks  the  beginning  of 
a  paper  recovery  campaign  that 
will  eventually  involve  most 
USDA  employees  throughout  the 
Nation.  With  the  official  kickoff, 
employees  in  certain  downtown 
Washington  offices  will  receive 
special  desktop  containers  in 
which  they  will  be  disposing  of 
certain  kinds  of  high-grade  white 
wastepaper.  Agency  coordinators 
have  been  named  and  will  be  noti- 
fying employees  of  the  types  of 
paper  that  should  go  into  the  con- 

(cont'd  on  page  2) 


Among  the  first  employees  to  embark  on  USDA  's  paper  recovery  campaign  is 
Janice  Mercer  (above).  Secretary  to  Frank  Gearde,  Jr.,  acting  director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Operations,  Mercer  demonstrates  how  easy  it  is  to  save  money  by  dispos- 
ing of  certain  types  of  waste  paper  in  her  new  desktop  container.  Beginning 
March  24,  employees  of  several  agencies  in  downtown  Washington  will  follow 
her  example,  as  will  nearly  all  employees  throughout  the  Nation,  as  the 
Department's  full-scale  paper  recycling  program  gains  momentum.  Secretary 
Block  is  also  participating  in  the  effort.  On  a  recent  visit  to  USDA  offices, 
Gerald  P.  Carmen  (right  in  photo  below)  presented  Secretary  Block  with  one  of 
the  desktop  containers.  Carmen  is  administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, which  helped  coordinate  the  paper  recovery  program  in  USDA. 


(cont'd  from  page  1) 

tainers  and  not  into  the 
wastebasket.  White  bond  and  typ- 
ing paper,  copier  paper,  and  com- 
puter printouts  are  some  exam- 
ples. 

"It's  really  just  a  matter  of  taking 
a  second  look  at  what  you've  been 
tossing  into  the  wastepaper 
basket,"  Tilghman  remarked. 
"Think  of  paper  as  money  and 
your  desktop  container  as  a  bank, 
and  then  make  a  deposit  every 
time  you  can!" 

Easily  identifiable  collection  boxes 
into  which  employees  can  dump 
their  accumulated  paper  will  be 
available  throughout  participating 
facilities.  Under  an  agreement 
with  USDA,  the  General  Services 
Administration  will  then  arrange 
for  removal  of  the  collected  paper 
which  will  be  sold.  According  to 
00,  the  proceeds  will  be  returned 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury's  Miscellane- 
ous Funds  and  will  be  used  to 
help  reduce  the  national  deficit.  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  alone,  USDA 
expects  savings  of  $300,000  in  the 
first  5  years  of  the  program. 

The  Department  does,  however, 
benefit  directly  from  other 
recovery  programs,  such  as  the 
one  for  precious  metals. 

Two  years  ago,  USDA  was  recov- 
ering about  $98,000  worth  of  pre- 
cious metals.  That  figure  sounds 
impressive  until  one  learns  that 
amount  is  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  estimated  potential  in  recover- 
able silver  alone,  much  of  which 
exists  in  photographic  wastes- 
processing  solution,  black  and 
white  negative  film.  X-ray  film, 
and  even  scrap  film  and  film  pa- 
per. With  silver  going  for  about  $8 
an  ounce,  00  said,  it  really  adds 
up. 

Under  a  Precious  Metals  Recovery 
Program  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  USDA  recently 
negotiated  a  Memorandum  of 
Understanding— the  first  of  its 
kind— with  DOD  for  the  recovery 
of  USDA's  precious  metals.  We 
give  DOD  waste  containing  pre- 
cious metals  and  DOD  gives  us 
unlimited  access  to  its  stock  of  pre- 
cious metals.  The  agreement  enti- 
tles USDA  to  requisition  precious 
metals  from  the  DOD  stockpile  to 


In  another  phase  of  USDA  's  recycling  program,  worn  and  damaged  office  furni- 
ture is  rehabilitated  for  office  use.  In  downtown  Washington,  the  office  of  James 
Springfield  (above),  warehouse  division  director  for  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  is  furnished  almost  entirely  with  rehabilitated  furniture.  AMS  noted 
that  Springfield's  office  cost  $1,160  to  furnish,  whereas  comparable,  new  furni- 
ture would  have  run  $4,435.  The  program  is  coordinated  by  the  Office  of  Opera- 
tions. 


Through  a  special  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  — the  first  of 
its  kind— USDA  is  not  only  able  to 
begin  recovering  much  of  the  silver 
previously  lost  in  photographic 
wastes  and  other  items,  but  also  now 
has  unlimited  access  to  DOD's  stock- 
pile of  precious  metals.  The 
memorandum  of  understanding  was 
negotiated  under  DOD's  Precious 
Metals  Recovery  Program.  At  left, 
Warren  Tilghman  uncrates  a  special 
device  supplied  by  DOD  that  will  en- 
able photographic  centers  throughout 
USDA  to  extract  the  recoverable 
silver  from  processing  solution.  A 
special  projects  officer  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Operations,  Tilghman  says 
USDA  will  likely  recover  one-half 
ounce  of  silver  from  each  gallon  of 
photo  solution— or  an  estimated 
50,000  ounces  of  silver  nationwide 
each  year. 


er.  Similarly,  50  to  80  percent  of 
the  cost  of  film  can  be  saved. 

USDA  figures  it  can  also  save  big 
bucks  by  rehabilitating  existing 
furniture  instead  of  purchasing 
new.  According  to  00, the  Depart- 
ment spent  about  $8  million  for 

(cont'd  on  page  3) 


supply  a  contractor  the  necessary 
metals  to  help  pay  for  silver- 
bearing  commodities  USDA  buys. 
According  to  00,  precious  metals 
comprise  between  10  and  20  per- 
cent the  cost  of  computers,  and 
with  access  to  the  DOD  stockpile, 
USDA  can  avoid  up  to  20  percent 
of  the  purchase  price  of  a  comput- 


furniture  requirements  nationwide 
in  1981  alone.  00  believes  that 
expenditure  could  be  cut  signifi- 
cantly by  having  worn  or  minimal- 
ly damaged  furniture  refurnished 
by  a  contractor  or  by  the  Federal 
Prison  Industries.  A  typical  office, 
00  said,  could  be  outfitted  with 
rehabilitated  furniture  for  $550. 
That's  about  one-fourth  the  cost 
of  new  furniture.  Several  agencies 
are  already  participating  in  the  fur- 
niture rehabilitation  program,  and 
plans  are  underway  to  expand  it  to 
accommodate  all  agencies. 

Another  program  being  researched 
that  holds  great  promise  is  using 
the  blank  side  of  computer  paper. 
The  reutilization  process  involves 
collecting  the  used  paper,  remov- 
ing the  damaged  paper,  and  splic- 
ing the  rest.  The  previously  print- 
ed side  can  be  overprinted  using  a 
computer  configuration  that 
makes  the  used  side  illegible  and 
eliminates  bleedthrough.  The  pa- 
per can  then  be  refolded,  boxed, 
and  returned  at  only  half  the  cost 
of  new  computer  paper.  00  notes 
that  an  agency  using  200  boxes  of 
reutilized  paper  a  month  could 
save  between  $13,000  and 
$26,000  a  year. 

At  the  helm  of  this  resource 
recovery  operation  materializing  in 
the  Department  is  Frank  Gearde, 
Jr.,  acting  director  of  the  Office  of 
Operations.  About  the  increased 
emphasis  on  recycling  and  reutili- 
zation, Gearde  said:  "The  conser- 
vation of  our  Nation's  natural 
resources  has  long  been  one  of 
the  objectives  of  the  Department. 
The  personal  property  manage- 
ment division  in  00,  under  the 
direction  of  Harold  Franklin,  is 
doing  an  outstanding  job  in 
developing  innovative  and  creative 
approaches  to  the  recovery  and/or 
reutilization  of  many  of  our 
resources,  and  has  made  USDA. 
the  recognized  leader  among  civil- 
ian agencies."  He  noted  that  a 
conservative  estimated  savings  of 
$2.8  million  a  year  is  possible 
through  the  recovery  programs. 

"Each  employee's  participation  in 
these  efforts  is  critical,"  Gearde 
said.  "We  welcome  all  ideas  to 
improve  resource  recovery  in 
USDA.  Our  motto  is:  Do  It 
Again  — Recycle."  □ 


FNS  Head  Named 

Samuel    J.    Cornelius    has    been 

named  by  Secretary  Block  as  the 
new  administrator  of  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service.  Cornelius 
succeeds  Gene  P.  Dickey,  who 
had  been  serving  as  acting  ad- 
ministrator since  February  1982. 
Dickey  will  return  to  his  post  as 
head  of  FNS'  southwest  regional 
office  in  Dallas. 

One  of  USDA's  largest  agencies, 
FNS  administers  the  food  stamp 
and  other  nutrition  assistance  pro- 
grams. As  the  agency's  new  ad- 
ministrator, Cornelius  will  report 
to  Mary  Jarratt,  assistant  secre- 
tary for  food  and  consumer  serv- 
ices. 

Since  November  1981,  Cornelius 
has  been  at  the  White  House  in 
the  Office  of  Presidential  Person- 
nel. From  April  to  November 
1981  he  was  deputy  director  of  the 
Community  Services  Administra- 
tion. 

Cornelius  served  as  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Minority  Busi- 
ness Enterprise,  Department  of 
Commerce,  under  President  Ford 
and  resigned  in  March  1977  to 
enter  private  business.  In  No- 
vember 1979,  he  took  leave  from 
his  privately-owned  business- 
Cornelius -Wiggins  Internationale, 


Samuel  J.  Cornelius 

Inc.  — to  develop  the  Economic 
Development  Assistance  Center 
for  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Centers  of  America. 

Born  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Cor- 
nelius is  a  graduate  of  Anderson 
College,  Anderson,  Ind.  He  is  a 
past  vice  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  and  a  member  of 
the  steering  committee  of  Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization  Centers. 
He  has  also  been  active  in  the 
Kansas  City  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  as  well  as  the 
United  Fund  and  United  Black 
Fund. 


Before  flying  to  Japan  and  Korea,  to  learn  more  about  those  countries '  agricul- 
tural systems,  national  officers  of  Future  Farmers  of  America  met  with  USDA 
officials  to  exchange  views  on  the  future  of  agriculture  and  on  international 
marketing  policies.  At  a  luncheon  for  the  officers,  deputy  secretary  Richard 
Lyng  (second  from  left)  related  some  of  his  experiences  during  visits  to  the  Far 
East,  and  described  the  Japanese  and  Korean  government  systems.  In  addition  to 
Lyng,  among  those  attending  the  luncheon  were  (l.-r.)  Melanie  Burgess,  FFA  na- 
tional vice  president— Eastern  region;  Tony  Hoyt,  FFA  program  specialist;  John 
Kermicle,  a  deputy  assistant  to  Secretary  Block;  and  Scott  Watson,  FFA  national 
vice  president— Central  region.  Comprised  of  nearly  a  half-million  members,  the 
FFA  is  a  national  organization— of  high  school  students  preparing  for  careers  in 
agriculture— which  helps  develop  agricultural  leadership,  cooperation,  and  cit- 
izenship. 


Two  Who  Never  Quit 


Sylvia  Reul  says  her  job  with  the 
Forest  Service  makes  her  "fee! 
that  I  am  accomplishing  some- 
thing and  contributing  to  the 
agency's  mission." 

Bill  Harrell,  who  also  works  for 
the  Forest  Service,  says  his  job 
keeps  him  interested  and  in- 
volved. "My  supervisor  keeps  me 
busy,"  Harrell  said  recently,  "and 
I  enjoy  that." 

Both  Reul,  57,  and  Harrell,  64, 
are  clerical  assistants  in  the 
agency's  northern  region  office  in 
Missoula,  Mont.  They  are  among 
hundreds  of  older  workers  who 
form  a  special  rank  of  USDA  em- 
ployees throughout  the  Nation 
working  under  the  Senior  Conser- 
vation Community  Employment 
Program.  Conducted  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  administered  under  Title  V  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  the  pro- 
gram provides  employment  for 
economically  disadvantaged  senior 
citizens,  primarily  in  rural  areas. 

According  to  Richard  William- 
son, director  of  the  FS'  civil  rights 
and  human  resources  office  in 
Missoula,  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram must  be  at  least  55  years  old 
and  qualify  under  the  low  income 
eligibility  guidelines  set  by  the  La- 
bor Department.  "There  is  no 
upper  age  limit,"  said  Williamson, 
"but  applicants  must  pass  a  physi- 
cal examination."  Enrollees  in  the 
program  must  work  a  minimum  of 
20  hours  a  week,  but  not  more 
than  1,300  hours  a  year.  Their 
hours  are  negotiable  and  they  are 
paid  at  least  the  federal  or  State 
minimum  wage,  whichever  is 
higher.  Some  may  earn  more, 
Williamson  noted,  depending  on 
their  job  and  experience. 

Williamson  reported  that  the  pro- 
gram has  been  very  successful  in 
the  National  Forests.  "The  enrol- 
lees are  good  workers  with  exper- 
tise and  special  skills  that  younger 
employees  frequently  do  not 
have,"  he  remarked. 

The  enrollees  perform  a  wide 
range  of  jobs  that  result  in  the 
completion  of  valuable  conserva- 
tion   projects    conducted    by    the 


Working  under  a  special  employment  program  for  older  Americans,  Sylvia  Reul 
(left)  and  Bill  Harrell  said  they  are  glad  for  the  opportunity  to  continue  working 
on  a  part-time  arrangement  with  the  Forest  Service  office  in  Missoula,  Mont.  An 
experienced  secretary,  Reul  says  she  enjoys  the  variety  of  activities  in  the  re- 
gional office 's  duplicating  shop.  She  operates  several  machines,  including  a  wire 
stitcher,  drill  press,  electronic  copier,  and  a  paper  cutter.  Harrell  delivers  mail 
within  the  four-story  federal  buidding,  maintains  mailing  lists,  and  addresses 
hundreds  of  pieces  of  mail  for  the  regional  office. 


Forest  Service.  The  senior  em- 
ployees work  in  reforestation, 
timber  stand  improvement,  en- 
gineering drafting,  and  warehous- 
ing. They  also  provide  technical 
assistance  involving  wildlife,  wa- 
ter, and  soils,  and  perform 
maintenance  work  on  camp- 
grounds, lawns,  buildings,  range, 
and  vehicles.  Others  provide  cleri- 
cal assistance,  from  typing  to  filing 
to  mail  distribution. 

"The  main  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  enrollees,"  William- 
son said,  "are  supplemental  in- 
come, experience,  and  on-the-job 
training.  The  enrollees  also  re- 
ceive personal  and  job-related 
counseling,  as  well  as  yearly  physi- 
cal examinations.  In  some  cases," 
he  noted,  "they  may  receive 
placement  in  regular,  unsubsidized 
jobs." 

Application  forms  and  information 


for  the  Senior  Conservation  Com- 
munity Employment  Program  are 
available  from  Forest  Service  of- 
fices across  the  country,  William- 
son said,  but  he  emphasized  that 
"turnover  in  positions  occupied 
by  the  enrollees  is  small. 

"The  attrition  rate  is  very  low," 
he  remarked  with  a  chuckle. 
"Once  they  join  us,  they  generally 
stay  a  long  time."  D 
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The  Voice  of  American  Agriculture  Overseas 
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Early  risers  in  Tokyo  awaken  to 
his  voice.  Londoners  enjoy  break- 
fast while  listening  to  him.  When 
he  speaks  to  a  man  in  India,  peo- 
ple in  Australia,  China, 
Argentina— in  fact,  almost  anyone 
in  the  world— can  listen  in,  too. 

He  is  Larry  Marton,  international 
information  officer  with  USDA's 
Office  of  Governmental  and  Pub- 
lic Affairs.  But  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  world,  Marton  is  better 
known  as  the  Voice  of  American 
Agriculture. 

For  the  past  12  years,  Marton  and 
American  agriculture  have  been 
regularly  featured  on  a  morning 
radio  broadcast  by  the  Voice  of 
America  (VOA).  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  U.S.  International 
Communication  Agency,  VOA 
daily  broadcasts  programs  about 
the  United  States,  its  people,  cul- 
ture, and  policies  to  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Using  an  extensive  net- 
work of  transmitters  and  satellite 
circuits,  VOA  reaches  more  than 
80  million  global  listeners  each 
week.  (The  exception  is  the  Unit- 
ed States,  since  by  law  VOA  can- 
not broadcast  within  this  country.) 

Since  its  first  broadcast,  in  the 
German  language  during  World 
War  II,  VOA  has  evolved  into  a 
worldwide  information  and  enter- 
tainment medium.  Programming 
now  includes  news,  music,  sports, 
and  interviews  with  celebrities  and 
experts  on  a  wide  variety  of  top- 
ics. 

The  subject  of  U.S.  agriculture  has 
been  featured  on  the  VOA  Break- 
fast Show  since  Philip  Irwin  be- 
came host  in  1961.  In  1967,  short- 
ly after  Marton  joined  USDA, 
Irwin  invited  him  to  do  a  few 
shows  on  agriculture.  Those  seg- 
ments proved  enormously  popular 
among  VOA's  international  audi- 


A  regular  guesi  on  a  morning  radio  broadcast  by  the  Voice  of  America,  USDA 
international  information  officer  Larry  Marton  has  come  to  be  known  to  his  inter- 
national audience  as  the  Voice  of  American  Agriculture.  Since  1970,  Marton  has 
been  speaking  to  millions  of  global  listeners  about  U.S.  agriculture  every  Monday 
morning  on  the  VOA  breakfast  show  hosted  by  Philip  Irwin  (inset  above).  On  the 
show,  Marton  answers  questions  that  hundreds  of  listeners  from  all  over  the  world 
write  in  to  him  every  year  about  U.S.  agriculture.  VOA  is  a  global  network  of  the 
U.S.  International  Communication  Agency  which  has  headquarters  in  Washington, 
D.C. 


ence,  and  prompted  Irwin  to  in- 
vite Marton  to  become  a  regular 
guest.  Now,  Marton  and  U.S.  agri- 
culture hit  VOA's  airwaves  im- 
mediately following  the  first. news- 
cast every  Monday  morning. 

The  intent  of  his  segment  on  the 
show,  says  Marton,  is  to  em- 
phasize the  free  enterprise  system 
and  to  sell  American  agriculture 
abroad  — not  specific  products— 
but  the  importance  of  agriculture, 
particularly  to  developing  coun- 
tries. 

'T  promote  increasing  agricultural 


productivity  in  developing  coun- 
tries," Marton  explained,  "be- 
cause these  countries  must  allo- 
cate more  resources  as  a  major 
step  toward  improving  their  econ- 
omy. Strengthening  their  agricul- 
tural system  will  improve  their 
economy,  which  in  turn  will  per- 
mit their  people  to  buy  more 
American  farm  products." 

Marton  said  that  VOA  receives  an 
average  of  250  letters  a  month 
from  listeners,  many  who  have 
questions  for  him  about  U.S.  agri- 

(ciini'd  on  page  2) 


(cotu'd  from  pai;e  I) 

culture.  He  selects  those  questions 
to  be  answered  on  the  show  that 
are  more  general  in  nature  and 
which  would  provide  the  widest 
appeal  for  the  international  audi- 
ence. Marton  does  his  research, 
formulating  accurate  responses  by 
talking  with  USDA  experts  on 
selected  topics,  plus  recalling  a  lot 
of  other  information  he's  picked 
up  over  the  years  about  American 
agriculture. 

When  both  are  ready  to  tape  the 
segment  of  the  breakfast  show  de- 
voted to  agriculture,  Marton  joins 
Irwin  at  VOA's  headquarters  on 
Independence  Avenue  in 

southwest  Washington,  D.C.  (six 
blocks  from  Marton's  office). 
They  conduct  the  show  in  a  Q&A 
format,  with  Irwin  reading  ques- 
tions from  listeners  and  Marton 
responding. 

Although  he  receives  letters  from 
around  the  world.  Marton  says 
most  seem  to  come  from  Africa, 
Southeast  Asia,  India,  and  Pakis- 
tan. "I  think  the  youngest  listener 
who  ever  wrote  to  me''  Marton 
recalled,  "was  a  9-year-old  boy. 
And  the  most  surprising  letter  was 
from  Oman.  It's  a  tiny  country 
(82,000  square  miles)  in  southeast 
Arabia.  I  wasn't  even  aware  we 
had  any  listeners  there,  until  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  one,"  he  said. 
He  added  that  many  letters  come 
from  students  and  teachers  of 
agriculture,  as  well  as  from  busi- 
ness people  not  necessarily  in- 
volved in  agriculture.  Marton  also 
noted  that  he  regularly  receives 
letters  from  Americans  living  and 
traveling  abroad  who  write  to  say 
how  delighted  they  are  to  be  able 
to  listen  to  the  show  and  ''hear 
news  from  home." 

Because  Irwin  believes  that  scripts 
generally  create  stodgy-sounding 
dialogue,  he  encourages  Marton  to 
answer  questions  spontaneously. 
Over  the  years,  the  two  have 
established  a  chummy  rapport  that 
is  immensely  popular  with  their 
audience.  They  generally  tape 
about  6  weeks'  worth  of  segments 
at  a  sitting.  During  a  recent  ses- 
sion, Marton  addressed  questions 
from  listeners  in  India,  Liberia, 
Nigeria,  and  Egypt  on  subjects 
that  included  crop  insurance,  pes- 
ticides,   no-till    farming,    coopera- 


tives, chemical  fertilizers,  and  the 
role  of  U.S.  food  production  in 
overseas  aid  programs. 

Marton  says  he  doesn't  answer 
specific,  technical  questions,  but 
that  a  question  listeners  most 
often  ask  is:  Why  does  America 
produce  so  much  food  and  farm 
products?  His  response:  "Agri- 
culture is  the  foundation  of  any 
strong  national  economy.  The  rare 
and  notable  exception  is  Japan, 
which  thrives  on  a  strong  industri- 
al economy.  But  agriculture  also 
tends  to  fuel  industrial  economy, 
as  well.  As  a  country  increases  its 
agricultural  foundation,  it  in  turn 
becomes  more  active  in  interna- 
tional trade.  Taiwan  is  a  classic 
example." 

Mindful  of  that  fact,  Jill  Kerns,  a 

VOA  staff  interviewer,  worked 
with  Marton  in  developing  the 
content  for  a  series  of  30-minute 
shows  on  American  agriculture 
targeted  primarily  for  the  vast 
Chinese  audience.  The  series  is 
designed  to  promote  trade 
between  the  United  States  and 
China  and  to  encourage  exchange 
of  scientific  teams  and  information 
between  the  two  countries.  Mar- 
ton did  the  leadoff  show  on 
"Farming:   America's   Largest   In- 


dustry." The  rest  were  interviews 
with  other  USDA  experts  on  a 
variety  of  agricultural  topics. 

That  series,  although  developed 
primarily  for  listeners  in  China, 
will  also  be  broadcast  worldwide, 
as  is  the  VOA  breakfast  show. 
"The  morning  show,"  says  host 
Irwin,  "follows  the  sun  around 
the  world,  beginning  at  5:00  a.m. 
in  Tokyo.  It  plays  five  times  dur- 
ing the  day,  ending  up  around 
midnight  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere." □ 


Hard  Hats  Protect  Heads 


Savings  Bonds  Protect  Futures 


Greeted  by  Secretary  Block  (right),  members  of  the  1982  USDA  Honor  Awards 
Committee  convened  at  the  Department  recently  to  review  nominations  for  this 
year's  awards.  Held  annually  in  the  Nation 's  Capital,  the  Honor  Awards  ceremony 
recognizes  the  many  outstanding  individual  and  group  achievements  by  USDA  per- 
sonnel with  the  Department's  highest  awards.  The  ceremony  this  year  will  be  held 
on  May  19  at  the  Departmental  Auditorium.  From  left,  the  members  are  Ray  Lett 
(chairman),  executive  assistant  to  the  Secretary;  Donald  Brock,  president.  Signal 
Produce  Co.,  El  Centra,  Calif;  Dr.  D.  F.  Crossan,  dean  of  the  college  of  agricultur- 
al sciences,  University  of  Delaware;  Joe  Berkely,  publisher.  High  Plains  Journal, 
Dodge  City,  Kans.;  Nita  Gibson,  national  president.  Women  in  Farming  Econom- 
ics, Seminole,  Tex.;  and  Rev.  Hosea  Williams,  Sr.,  Georgia  State  Representative, 
Atlanta. 


Getting 
Satisfaction 


Open  Season  Is  Finally  On 


Assume  that  you've  just  been 
handed  your  performance  rating. 
Assume,  too,  that  you  disagree 
with  it.  You  express  your  dissatis- 
faction to  your  supervisor  who  re- 
fuses to  make  any  changes.  You 
wonder  what,  if  anything,  you  can 
do  about  it. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel, you  don't  have  to  accept  the 
rating.  In  procedures  issued  to 
several  agencies,  OP  explained 
that  employees  have  the  right  to 
file  a  grievance  on  any  matter  of 
concern  or  dissatisfaction  to  them, 
so  long  as  the  matters  are  subject 
to  the  control  of  agency  manage- 
ment. These  matters  include,  OP 
said: 

•  working  conditions 

•  performance  ratings  (except  Se- 
nior Executive  Service  members) 

•  nonselection  for  training  oppor- 
tunities 

•  suspension  of  14  days  or  less 

•  changes  in  official  assignments, 
including  details  and  reassign- 
ments 

•  prohibited  personnel  practices 
(such  as  discrimination  based  on 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  age,  na- 
tional origin,  or  handicap) 

•  unfair  treatment,  including 
coercion,  restraint,  or  reprisal 

•  improper  application  of  or 
failure  to  follow  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

In  issuing  the  revised  procedures, 
OP  said  it  recognizes  that  dissatis- 
factions and  disagreements  some- 
times occur  in  agencies  and  that 
it's  helpful  to  have  a  system  for 
resolving  those  concerns.  The 
grievance  procedures,  OP  said, 
"provide  a  mechanism  to  review 
concerns,  and  to  effect  a  resolu- 
tion with  as  little  disruption  as 
possible." 

The  agency  noted  that  it  is  USDA 
policy  ''that  no  reprisal,  coercion, 
intimidation,  or  restraint  be  prac- 
ticed against  any  employee  for  fil- 
ing or  considering  filing  a 
grievance,  nor  that  any  action  be 
taken  or  not  taken  in  regard  to  a 
supervisor  solely  due  to  the  fact 
that  subordinates  have  filed 
grievances." 


After  months  of  being  on  and 
then  off  again,  open  season  for 
the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  program  is  finally  on. 

The  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment has  announced  '  that  open 
season  — the  time  when  employees 
can  make  some  decisions  about 
their  health  care  coverage  — will  be 
held  this  spring  from  May  3 
through  May  28.  It  was  originally 
scheduled  to  open  last  November. 

0PM  said  that  during  open  sea- 
son, employees  and  retirees  can 
decide  whether  to  stick  with  their 
current  health  plan,  switch  to 
another  plan  or  option,  or  move 
from  self-only  coverage  to  self  and 
family  coverage.  In  addition,  the 
agency  said,  employees  not 
presently  enrolled  in  the  program 
will  be  able  to  enroll.  0PM  added 
that  any  enrollment  changes  will 
take  effect  on  July  1  for  retired 
employees,  and  on  July  11  for 
most  active  employees. 

0PM  said  that  the  decision  to 
hold  an  open  season  this  spring 
resulted  from  two  days  of  admin- 
istrative hearings  held  by  the 
agency  in  February.  Explained 
Donald  Devine,  director  of  0PM: 
''Testimony  gathered  at  those 
hearings  demonstrated  that  condi- 
tions today  are  substantially  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  November, 
when  0PM  announced  postpone- 


ment of  the  open  season.  Legal 
challenges  to  benefit  and  premium 
packages  negotiated  by  0PM  have 
now  been  settled. 

"The  new  contract  year  is  well 
underway,  and  enrollees  have  had 
a  chance  to  adjust  to  new  premi- 
um and  benefit  levels.  And  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  carriers  who  pro- 
vide coverage  in  the  FEHB  pro- 
gram will  be  able  to  handle  a  mid- 
year open  season  without  facing  a 
serious  threat  to  their  financial 
stability." 

Devine  said  that  none  of  the  pro- 
posed restrictions  on  enrollment 
transfers,  which  were  discussed  at 
the  February  hearings,  will  be  im- 
posed during  the  May  season.  He 
said  that  no  transfer  fee  will  be 
levied  on  those  who  change  en- 
rollment, and  that  expenses  in- 
curred and  applied  toward  the 
deductible  of  the  losing  plan  will 
be  credited  toward  the  new  plan's 
deductible. 

0PM  said  that  in  addition  to  dis- 
tributing health  plan  brochures, 
the  agency  will  soon  distribute 
open  season  instructions  and  a 
booklet  containing  charts  compar- 
ing coverage  offered  by  the  vari- 
ous plans  in  the  FEHB  program. 

The  agency  also  said  that  it  has 
tentatively  scheduled  another 
open  season  for  later  this  year. 


OP  pointed  out  that  an  employee 
is  entitled  in  most  instances  to  be 
accompanied,  represented,  and  ad- 
vised at  any  stage  of  the  grievance 
process  by  a  representative  of  the 
employee's  choice.  "The  grieving 
employee,  and  the  representative 
of  an  employee  in  the  Depart- 
ment," OP  said,  "shall  be  granted 
a  reasonable  amount  of  official 
time  to  present  the  grievance." 

The  procedures  state  that  the 
grievance  system  is  available  to 
all  nonbargaining  unit  employees 
regardless  of  the  nature  of  the 
employee's  appointment  (i.e., 
competitive  or  excepted,  tem- 
porary   or   career);    all    bargaining 


unit  employees  not  covered  by  a 
contract;  and  former  employees- 
provided  it  involves  a  matter  relat- 
ing to  former  employment  subject 
to  the  control  of  agency  manage- 
ment and  involves  a  specific 
remedy  directly  benefiting  the 
grievant. 

The  procedures  also  outline  the 
formal  and  informal  steps  for 
resolving  employee  grievances, 
and  lists  the  matters  which  are  not 
grievable  under  the  system. 

For  a  copy  of  the  procedures  out- 
lining the  steps  in  filing  a 
grievance,  contact  your  agency 
personnel  office  or  administrative 
unit.  D 


Oh,  Deer! 


If  you're  ever  out  Cass  County- 
Michigan-way,  take  a  gander  at 
the  curious  sign  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  of- 
fice has  hangin'  above  its  door. 
The  sign  reads  "Deer  Crossing" 
and  it's  a  witty  reminder  of  what 
happened  there  one  wacky  Friday 
afternoon  when  a  couple  of  deer 
crashed  into  the  office  through  a 
large  window. 

"We  were  all  going  quietly  about 
our  work,"  said  Paul  Salisbury, 
office  director,  "when  we  were 
startled  by  a  loud  — and  I  do  mean 
loud— crash  in  the  outer  office. 
Suddenly,  a  big  buck  barged 
through  the  door  into  the  main  of- 
fice. It  appeared  frantic  and 
clamored  around,  bumping  into 
everything.  The  buck  looked  at 
the  big  window  in  the  main  office, 
leaped,  and  struck  it  head-on.  The 
window  cracked,  but  didn't  break. 

"Then  I  spotted  another  deer  in 
the  outer  office  looking  stunned," 
said  Salisbury.  "The  big  buck 
staggered  back  to  the  other  deer, 
and  they  both  left  the  same  way 
they  had  come  in.  I  think  we  were 
all  so  startled,  and  it  all  happened 
so  quickly,  that  we  didn't  have 
time  to  gel  excited.  We  just 
couldn't  believe  it  was  happen- 
ing." 

Salisbury  said  that  besides  him- 
self, others  in  the  office  at  the 
lime  included  Cass  County  office 
workers  Trelese  Schuessler  and 
Marsha  Collins,  and  visiting  Ber- 
rien County  director  Milton 
Francis. 

Salisbury  added  that  the  episode 
caused  about  $1,000  in  damage, 
leaving  two  broken  windows,  a 
hole  in  an  office  wall,  broken  tele- 
phones and  desk  calculators,  bust- 
ed flower  pots,  and  a  few  other 
damaged  odds  and  ends. 

Later,  visitors  to  the  office  specu- 
lated over  the  curious  happening, 
venturing  explanations  for  the 
deer's  behavior.  One  is  that 
perhaps  the  deer  had  spotted 
ASCS  field  reporter  Michael 
Buck  out  hunting  in  the  woods 
and  figured  that  his  office  was  the 
last    place    he'd    look    for    them. 


Walter  A.  Centner  (left),  a  USDA  plant  physiologist,  was  honored  at  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  Northeastern  Weed  Science  Society  in  New  York  City  recently. 
Centner,  who  works  for  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  at  its  Beltsville  (Md.) 
center,  was  presented  the  Society's  Distinguished  Member  Award  by  awards 
chairman  Carry  Schnappinger.  Centner  was  cited  for  his  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Society  and  for  his  contributions  to  weed  research.  At  the  ARS  center,  he 
determines  the  herbicidal  properties  of  new  chemicals  and  is  also  involved  with 
the  chemical  control  of  illicit  narcotic  plants. 


In  honor  of  his  interest  in  4-H  programs.  Secretary  Block  (center)  was  recently 
presented  a  4-H  flag  to  display  in  his  outer  office  by  (from  left)  James  Dutt, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Beatrice  Foods  (Chicago,  III.)  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  4-H  Council;  Crant  Shrum,  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
National  4-H  Council;  Mary  Nell  Creenwood,  administrator  of  USDA  's  Exten- 
sion Service;  and  Eugene  "Pete"  Williams,  deputy  administrator  of  the  Exten- 
sion Service. 


USDA  is  published  biweekly  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Of- 
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20250,  for  distribution  to  employees 
only  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
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How  the  '83  Budget  May  Affect 
Employees  and  Programs.  . 


.  .,^ORDS 
As  Seen  by  USDA's   Top  Budget  Expert 


Following  is  an  interview  by 
'USDA'  with  Stephen  B. 
Dewhurst,  director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Budget  and  Program 
Analysis.  OBPA  is  a  staff  arm 
of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 


Q.  How  large  is  USDA's  proposed 
'83  budget  compared  with  the 
'82  budget? 

A.  The  Secretary's  1983  budget 
request  asks  for  about  $28  bil- 
lion in  outlays,  and  a  total  pro- 
gram budget  of  about  $52  bil- 
lion. The  difference  is  that  we 
have  a  lot  of  credit 
programs— in  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, etc.— which  are  not 
fully  reflected  as  USDA 
outlays,  but  do  show  up  in  the 
federal  budget.  So,  when  one 
asks  what  the  USDA  contri- 
butes to  the  deficit  in  the 
President's  budget,  we're  con- 
tributing that  $28  billion  of 
cash  outlays.  But  when  the 
Secretary  talks  about  the 
Department,  he  talks  in  terms 
of  his  program  budget,  because 
that  number  reflects  the  value 
of  everything  we're  doing.  So, 
really,  it  depends  on  the  con- 
text as  to  which  number  is  the 
best  to  use. 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  with 
the  1982  budget— is  it  up  or 
down? 

A.  It's  down  very  substantially. 
For  instance,  in  the  '82  fiscal 
year  our  outlays  will  probably 
amount  to  more  than  $33  bil- 
lion. We're  trying  to  cut  that, 
as  I've  said,  to  essentially  $28 


Stephen  B.  Dewhurst 

billion  for  1983.  In  total  pro- 
gram budget  terms,  the  '82  fig- 
ure will  be  over  $60  billion, 
and  we're  proposing  to  reduce 
that  to  $52  billion  for  '83.  So, 
it's  essentially  a  15  percent 
reduction  that's  being  pro- 
posed in  USDA  programs  for 
1983. 

Q.  Where  are  the  most  significant 
changes  going  to  occur  in  the 
'83  budget  in  terms  of  in- 
creases and  decreases? 

A.  There  are  changes  in  almost 
every  area.  There  are  some  in- 
creases in  areas  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  said  are  very  high 
priority— such  as  research  and 
export  development  programs, 
conservation  technical  assis- 
tance programs,  crop  in- 
surance, and  forestry.  But 
there  are  very  substantial 
reductions  in  almost  all  other 
programs— such  as  the  Farm- 
ers Home  lending  programs, 
RE  A  lending  programs.  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  pro- 


grams, water  resource  pro- 
grams, animal  and  plant  health 
protection  programs.  .  .almost 
every  area.  USDA  feeding  pro- 
grams, food  stamps,  and  so 
forth,  are  also  very  substantial- 
ly reduced. 

Q.  Are  there  any  new  programs 
proposed  under  the  '83  budg- 
et? 

A.  There  are  very  few  initiatives 
in  terms  of  new  programs. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant 
new  addition  is  a  proposal  to 
provide  $10  million  to  imple- 
ment a  new  conservation 
technical  assistance  grant  pro- 
gram. That  is  essentially  a  pro- 
gram under  which  the  federal 
government  would  make 
matching  grants  through  the 
States  to  local  units  of  govern- 
ment who  in  turn  would  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  lan- 
downers to  protect  against  soil 
erosion.  It  is  an  attempt  to  see 
whether  more  technical  assis- 

/'  tance  can  be  provided  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  with 
federal  funding  than  the 
amount  of  assistance  now  pro- 
vided by  federal  employees. 

Q.  How  many  jobs  have  been 
budgeted  for  in  '83  compared 
to  '82? 

A.  The  employment  levels  for  the 
Department  are  reduced.  We 
use  a  concept  in  measuring 
employment  now  called  'aver- 
age employment'  or  staff  years. 
At  the  end  of  1980,  when  the 
current  Administration  came 
into  office,  the  Department's 
average  employment  was  about 
126,000   people.    The   average 

(cont'd  on  page  2) 
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employment  projected  for  1983 
is  just  under  111,000.  So, 
we're  talking  about  a  reduction 
of  better  than  15,000  in  the 
Department's  total  work  force 
over  a  2-  to  3-year  period. 
That's  a  very  substantial  reduc- 
tion. There  are  reduced  em- 
ployment levels  in  almost 
every  USDA  agency. 

Q.  What  are  the  prospects  for 
RIF's  or  furloughs  under  the 
new  budget? 

A.  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that 
we've  tried  to  structure  the 
budget  to  give  agencies  time  to 
achieve  their  employment 
reductions.  By  giving  them 
time,  you  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  rely  on  attrition  to  get 
where  they  have  been  asked  to 
go.  But  every  agency  has  to 
make  its  own  decisions  about 
whether  it  needs  to  use  a 
reduction-in-force  to  achieve 
its  employment  objectives. 
There  have  been  some  RIF's, 
but  I  think  we've  tried  very 
hard  in  the  budget  to  provide 
adequate  time  so  that  RIF's 
are  minimized. 

Q.  Some  employees  feel  that  if 
bonus  money  was  not  given  to 
senior  executives  perhaps 
RIF's  and  furloughs  might  not 
be  necessary.  Can  agencies  use 
that  bonus  money  to  help 
eliminate  RIF's  or  furloughs? 

A.  The  money  that's  used  to  pay 
bonuses  comes  out  of  the  same 
pot,  so  to  speak,  as  the  money 
used  to  pay  employees' 
salaries.  But  the  amount  paid 
in  bonuses  would  be  miniscule 
when  compared  to  the  money 
needed  to  maintain  employ- 
ment levels.  The  larger  ques- 
tion may  be  whether  the 
bonuses  would  make  any 
difference  in  a  furlough  or  RIF 
situation.  I  don't  think  that 
they  would. 

Q.  How  will  travel  be  affected  by 
the  '83  budget? 

A.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  this 
Administration  and  the  past 
one  to  hold  down  on  travel 
where  possible.  While  there 
may  be  some  tightness  where 
travel  budgets  are  concerned, 
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there  aren't  any  severe  reduc- 
tions. The  travel  budgets  that 
agencies  have  for  '82  and  '83 
are  consistent  with  the  recom- 
mendations they  made  as  to 
what  they  would  need  to  carry 
out  their  responsibilities.  Each 
agency  has  a  travel  budget,  and 
is  expected  to  remain  within 
that  budget. 

Q.  With  inflation  currently  run- 
ning at  9  percent,  how  does 
the  Department  plan  to 
manage  with  a  15  percent  cut 
in  its  budget? 

A.  There's  no  doubt  that  inflation 
affects  every  agency's  opera- 
tion. But  in  terms  of  Depart- 
mental management,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  inflation  that  af- 
fect USDA's  internal  opera- 
tions. And  by  internal  opera- 
tions, I  don't  mean  the  money 
we  lend  or  give  away— that's  a 
different  category.  But  just  in 
running  the  Department,  there 
is  an  inflation  that  affects  what 
we  call  'nonsalary'  items— such 
as  for  supplies  and  materials 
and  other  types  of  equipment. 
And  then  there  is  inflation  for 
salaries.  The  single,  largest  rea- 
son for  increased  costs  is,  of 
course,  for  employee  pay 
raises.  Most  of  an  agency's 
operating  money  goes  to  pay 
employees.    Although  some  al- 


lowances are  made  for  the  ex- 
pected 1983  increases  in  non- 
salary  items,  no  allowances  are 
made  in  the  budget  for  pay  in- 
creases. For  example,  if  a  pay 
raise  is  approved  this  October, 
the  cost  of  that  pay  raise  will 
be  calculated  after  the  fact,  and 
a  budget  decision  will  be  made 
at  that  time  as  to  how  much 
additional  money  USDA 
should  ask  for,  or  whether 
agencies  will  have  to  absorb 
those  pay  raises.  When  the 
President  and  the  Congress  ap- 
prove a  pay  increase,  that  adds 
up  to  an  increase  in  the 
Department's  costs  of  essen- 
tially $150  million.  And  to  the 
extent  that  additional  funds  are 
not  provided  to  meet  those 
costs,  we  have  to  find  a  way  to 
save  $150  million  in  the 
Department's  internal  opera- 
tions. Some  agencies  are  in  a 
difficult  position  now  over  the 
pay  raise  that  went  into  effect 
last  October.  Many  of  them 
face  the  prospect  of  having  to 
absorb  those  costs  by  cutting 
back.  Essentially,  they're  hav- 
ing to  tighten  their  bells  in 
every  area  to  save  sufficient 
money  to  pay  those  increased 
salaries. 

Q.  Based  on  past  experiences,  and 
the  '83  budget  request,  what 
are  the  chances  that  USDA 
will  have  to  request  additional 
funding  during  fiscal  '83? 

A.  I  would  say  the  chances  are 
fairly  good  at  this  point.  We 
have  already  increased  our 
outlay  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  recent 
days  by  $5  billion  more  than 
was  in  the  budget  just  in 
February.  That's  because  cur- 
rent projections  of  crop  size 
and  economics  indicate  greater 
government  costs  in  the  price 
support  programs.  There's  at 
least  a  possibility  we  will  en- 
counter similar  problems  in 
some  of  the  feeding  pro- 
grams. .  -it's  impossible  to 
predict. 

Q.  What  impact  will  the  smaller 
'83  budget  have  on  USDA 
field  operations?  Is  the  Depart- 
ment planning  to  accelerate  the 
consolidation  of  field  offices? 

(cont'd  on  page  3) 


A.  I  don't  know  of  any  overall 
plan  for  consolidation  of  field 
offices.  Some  agencies,  how- 
ever, have  included  in  their 
budgets  a  proposal  to  close 
various  field  offices— such  as 
the  Food  Safety  and  Inspection 
Service— while  other  agencies, 
such  as  Farmers  Home,  have 
not.  It  just  all  depends  on  the 
individual  agency  and  what 
plans  it's  making  to  achieve  its 
budget  targets.  I  don't  know  of 
any  overall  plan  to  speed  up 
the  consolidation  of  field  of- 
fices. 

Q.  What  effect  would  a  continuing 
resolution  have  on  USDA  pro- 
grams if  Congress  doesn't  act 
by  October  on  the  Depart- 
ment's '83  budget  request? 

A.  A  continuing  resolution  simply 
authorizes  us  to  continue  to 
run  existing  programs  accord- 
ing to  current  law  at  the  lowest 
possible  level.  The  resolution 
will  usually  indicate  at  what 
budget  level  to  operate.  But 
that  is  a  stopgap  measure.  It 
creates  tremendous  manage- 
ment problems  for  agency 
heads,  because  it  leaves  them 
uncertain  as  to  what  their  ulti- 
mate funding  levels  will  be.  In 
effect,  a  continuing  resolution 
has  everybody  running  in  place 
until  further  decisions  are 
made.  We've  had  continuing 
resolutions  for  the  past  several 


years,  and  I  suspect  we'll  have 
more  in  the  future.  Probably 
even  this  year.  But  they 
present  very  difficult  manage- 
ment problems. 

Q.  How  much  authority  does  your 
office  have  in  determining  the 
Department's  budget  figures? 

A.  We  have  no  authority  and  no 
desire  to  have  authority  over 
budget  figures.  We  work  with 
the  Secretary  and  the  Deputy 
Secretary  in  trying  to  put  to- 
gether agency  budget  propo- 
sals, to  point  out  problems, 
and  to  help  the  Secretary  and 
other  officials  make  decisions 
about  what  they  want  to  pro- 
pose. In  a  sense,  our  job  is  to 
make  sure  there's  information 
available  to  deal  with  all  the  is- 
sues that  come  up  during  the 
budget  process  and  to  produce 
and  get  approval  for  a  budget 
that  is  as  close  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Secretary  as  we  can  come. 

Q.  How  much  authority  does 
0MB  have  over  the  final  budg- 
et figures? 

A.  The  only  person  in  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  who  has  legal  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  of- 
ficially request  funds  from 
Congress  is  the  President. 
Now,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  is  part  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  his  chief  budget 


advisers.  Every  year,  each 
agency  head— such  as  Secretary 
Block— makes  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  through 
0MB  as  to  what  he  or  she 
thinks  should  be  in  next  year's 
budget.  There  is  then  a  long 
negotiating  process  that  goes 
on  between  a  department  and 
0MB,  although  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  budgets  are  ap- 
proved by  the  President. 
Sometimes  the  President 
agrees  with  an  agency  on 
disputed  items;  sometimes  he 
agrees  with  0MB.  Most  often 
there  is  a  compromise.  But  the 
influence  of  0MB  is  very 
strong,  because  it  has  a  funda- 
mental responsibility  to  pro- 
duce the  President's  budget. 

Q.  Under  the  new  federalism  pro- 
posal, which  USDA  programs 
would  be  turned  over  to  the 
States? 

A.  There  is  a  series  of  proposals. 
One  involves  transferring  our 
feeding  programs  to  the  States, 
such  as  food  stamps,  child  nu- 
trition, etc.  Essentially,  as  a 
result  of  the  new  federalism 
concept,  there  would  be  very 
little  in  the  way  of  federally 
operated  food  assistance  pro- 
grams. The  President's  propo- 
sal also  includes  transferring  to 
the  States  some  of  the  com- 
munity development  programs 
currently  being  run  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 
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Total  FY  83  Projected  Federal  Expenditures~$757.6  billion 


Although  the  President  has 
talked  about  a  phase-in  period 
of  up  to  10  years,  for  transfer- 
ring government  programs,  I 
don't  know  what  the  specific 
schedule  is  for  the  USDA  pro- 
grams. There  are  still  a  great 
many  details  about  new 
federalism  that  have  to  be 
worked  out. 

Q.  It  appears  from  the  '83  budget 
that  new  federalism  might  al- 
ready be  underway  in  the 
Department.  What  is  your  as- 
sessment of  that? 

A.  The  1983  budget  does  contain 
some  very  specific  proposals 
that  are  consistent  with  the 
new  federalism  concept.  But 
they  are  not  part  of  the  new 
federalism  proposal.  They  are 
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part  of  the  1983  budget.  That 
includes  the  proposal  to  re- 
place the  Department's  Wom- 
en, Infants,  and  Children's 
feeding  program  with  a  block 
grant  to  be  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services.  There  is  also  a 
proposal  in  the  budget  to  re- 
place the  existing  school  break- 
fast and  child  care  feeding  pro- 
grams with  a  general  nutrition 
assistance  program.  That  would 
essentially  be  a  grant  program 
to  States  and  local  units  of 
government  for  use  as  they  see 
fit  to  provide  feeding  assistance 
to  children  beyond  the  purview 
of  the  basic  lunch  program. 
The  federal  government  would 
continue  to  run  the  basic 
school  lunch  program.  There 
are  a  number  of  specific  propo- 
sals in  the  '83  budget  that  are 
consistent  with  new  federalism, 
but  are  not  essentially  part  of 
the  federalism  proposal. 

Q.  What  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
Department's  budget?  Is  it  to 
reduce  government  spending 
and  thus  cut  inflation,  or  to  cut 
back  on  government's  role  in 
people's  lives? 

A.  I  really  think  it's  both.  The 
overall  federal  budget,  of 
which  the  Department  is  a 
part,  does  two  things.  It  cuts 
back  on  federal  spending,  par- 
ticularly for  domestic  programs 
such  as  the  ones  we've  run, 
and  it  proposes  to  cut  back  on 
federal  credit  activities.  The 
budget  proposes  substantial 
cutbacks  in  federal  credit  pro- 
grams, because  in  borrowing 
money  to  finance  those  credit 
programs,  the  federal  govern- 
ment affects  the  credit  markets 
and  helps  drive  up  interest 
rates.  There's  also  a  general 
objective  to  reduce  federal  in- 
trusion into  people's  lives,  to 
reduce  regulations,  and  to  pro- 
vide more  and  more  decision- 
making responsibility  to  State 
and  local  levels  of  government. 
Those  kinds  of  proposals  are 
pervasive  throughout  the 
federal  budget,  as  well  as  that 
of  USDA. 


Q.  What  is  the  normal  review  pro- 
cess once  an  administrator  has 
testified  on  his  or  her  budget? 
How  many  stages  does  it  go 
through  afterwards? 

A.  The  way  the  process  works  is 
that  an  agency  administrator 
submits  a  budget  to  the  assis- 
tant or  under  secretary  respon- 
sible for  that  agency  who  in 
turn  submits  it  to  the  Depart- 
ment, each  year  on  or  about 
the  15th  of  July.  The  Secre- 
tary and  the  Deputy  Secretary 
then  hold  hearings  on  the 
budget  with  each  agency  ad- 
ministrator, usually  about  the 
first  week  in  August.  It's  a 
pretty  formal  process,  and  also 
very  frank.  Following  those 
hearings,  the  Secretary  and  the 
Deputy  Secretary  will  make 
some  decisions  about  what  to 
propose  to  0MB.  Those  deci- 
sions will  be  discussed  with 
agency  heads  and  with  assistant 
or  under  secretaries,  and  the 
budget  will  be  sent  to  0MB  on 
the  15th  of  September. 
Thereupon  follows  a  process  of 
negotiation  between  the 
Department  and  0MB.  That 
process  culminates  in  De- 
cember with  the  President,  if 
necessary,  resolving  remaining 
issues.  In  January,  the  USDA 
budget  as  part  of  the  entire 
federal  package  goes  to  the 
Congress,  where  it  undergoes 
still  another  review  process. 
There  are  at  least  10  commit- 
tees on  Capitol  Hill  that  review 
the  USDA  budget  or  various 
aspects  of  it,  and  that  process 
can  run  for  a  very  long  time.  I 
must  say  that  agency  adminis- 
trators have  an  unenviable  task 
of  trying  to  operate  programs 
in  an  environment  where  fund- 
ing levels  remain  uncertain  for 
very  long  periods  of  time. 

Q.  Do  individual  program  leaders 
today  have  more  control  or 
less  control  over  the  budgets 
that  they  are  responsible  for? 

A.  This  Administration  believes 
in  decentralized  management, 
which  means  that  once  budgets 
are  determined,  officials  are 
willing  to  rely  very  heavily  on 
program    experts    and    agency 


heads  to  manage  their 
resources  to  do  the  best  job 
they  can.  This  is  a  very  result- 
oriented  administration,  and 
people  are  held  responsible  for 
what  they  produce.  In  a  sense, 
that  is  very  good,  since  most 
of  us  like  the  opportunity  to 
make  our  own  management 
decisions  and  are  more  than 
willing  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  end  results. 

Q.  Who  manages  the  budget  in 
your  family,  and  are  you  able 
to  balance  it? 

A.  My  wife  and  I  work  together.  I 
don't  know  that  either  of  us  is 
in  charge  of  the  money,  but 
my  wife  balances  our  check- 
book. We  seem  to  have  a  mu- 
tual affection  for  spending  mo- 
ney, and  we  do  our  equal 
shares  of  that.  I  would  say  our 
budget  is  no  more  balanced 
than  the  average  family's 
budget  these  days  with  costs 
the  way  they  are. 


Speaking  of  Budgets 
and  Billions.  .  . 

Ever  have  trouble  envisioning 
how  much  a  billion  of  any- 
thing really  is?  Well,  perhaps 
the  following  will  help  put  it  in 
perspective: 

•  a  billion  seconds  ago,  Harry 
Truman  was  President  of 
the  United  States. 

•  a  billion  minutes  ago  was 
just  after  the  time  of  Christ. 

•  a  billion  hours  ago,  man 
had  not  yet  walked  upon 
the  earth. 

•  a  billion  dollars  ago  was  late 
yesterday  at  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 
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Peters'  Bug  Nursery  Helps  Nurture  Young  Minds 


Paula  Peters  has  raised  more  ba- 
bies than  most  people  have  seen. 
L,ast  year,  she  reared  approximate- 
ly 2  million  offspring,  for  exam- 
ple, and  the  year  before  that  about 
a  million  and  a  half  others. 

Herself  a  mother  of  two,  Peters 
manages  a  "nursery"  in  Colum- 
bia, Mo.,  for  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  which  is  con- 
cerned with  curbing  the  Nation's 
population  growth.  That 

is.  .  .curbing  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion growth  of  pesky  insects 
through  the  use  of  other  insects, 
and  parasites  and  pathogens. 

At  the  Biological  Control 
Research  Lab,  Peters'  job— as 
head  of  the  insect  nursery— is  to 
rear  as  many  insects  as  possible 
for  use  in  experiments  in  order 
that  researchers  can  continue  their 
research  projects.  That  means  car- 
rying out  a  number  of  essential 
services  such  as  regulating  the 
room  temperature  where  the  in- 
sects are  kept,  maintaining  the 
proper  level  of  humidity  in  the 
lab,  preventing  molds  and  diseases 
in  the  insect  colonies,  preparing  a 
special  diet  for  the  little  bugs,  in- 
creasing insect  egg  production,  en- 
suring that  the  laboratory  is  kept 
as  sterile  as  possible,  and  perform- 
ing a  host  of  other  tasks. 

Other  tasks  include  helping  others 
help  themselves.  In  the  3  short 
years  since  becoming  head  of  the 
insectary,  Peters  has  recruited  and 
trained  nearly  50  of  the  more  typi- 
cally unlucky  job  applicants— high 
school  dropouts,  persons  with 
hearing  and  other  disabilities,  and 
people  with  little  work  experience. 
In  one  case,  she  even  hired  a  pris- 
on inmate  whose  release  depended 
upon  his  employment  record  at 
the  insectary. 

Peters  said  she  hired  the  youths 

(cont  'd  on  page  2) 


As  a  supervisory  laboratory  technician  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  Paula  Peters  raises  mil- 
lions of  insects  (such  as  the  ones  in  the  cage  at  right)  for  studies  on  how  to  curb 
their  growth  through  biological  controls.  Peters  oversees  the  entire  operation  of  the 
insectary— from  ordering  all  supplies  for  the  lab  to  making  sure  the  "nursery"  is 
kept  sterile. 


To  keep  the  insectary  going,  as  well  as  the  research  programs,  Peters  has  hired 
dozens  of  handicapped  and  other  types  of  trainees  since  becoming  head  of  the  la- 
boratory. Peters  said  she  encouraged  hiring  of  the  trainees  by  making  use  of 
programs  that  do  not  count  against  personnel  ceilings.  Above,  she  works  with 
trainee  Bradley  Vickers,  a  deaf  biological  aide. 


(cont'd  from  page  1) 

because  when  she  took  over  the 
insectary,  she  and  her  boss  "were 
really  in  need  of  some  labor.  We 
were  desperate.  We  had  no  other 
employees  to  keep  our  programs 
going,  and  not  much  money  to 
hire  anybody  with'.  It  was  impera- 
tive that  we  not  lose  any  of  our 
insect  colonies,  so  we  just  started 
looking  everywhere  for  people  to 
help.  Soon,  we  found  some  people 
with  CETA  (Comprehensive  Edu- 
cation and  Training  Act).  Since 
then,  we  haven't  had  any  prob- 
lem. They  have  all  been  really 
happy  here,  and  we  have  been 
happy  with  their  work." 

Peters  said  that  since  "a  laborato- 
ry is  no  place  to  put  someone  and 
say  'here,  do  this,'  we  try  to 
start  the  youths  out  with  simple 
tasks  and  work  them  into  jobs  as 
they  understand  what  we're  doing. 
If  they  seem  to  do  good  with  the 
simple  tasks,  we'll  move  them  up 
and  have  them  help  somebody 
else.  If  that  works  out  alright, 
we'll  then  give  them  a  more  in- 
dependent job,  where  they're  ac- 
cepting a  little  responsibility  for 
their  own  actions.  Basically,  what 
we  try  to  do  is  take  people  and 
work  with  them  and  allow  them  to 
function  up  to  their  abilities." 

As  an  example,  Peters  said,  "we 
had  one  employee  come  in  who 
knew  absolutely  nothing  about  lab 
work,  cleanliness,  or  our  work. 
Some  days  he  might  show  up, 
other  days  he  might  not.  Most  of 
the  time  when  he  did  show,  how- 
ever, he  was  pretty  good,  but  he 
didn't  seem  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work.  So  I  had  a  little 
talk  with  him,  and  he  began  to 
change.  I  think  now  that  he  has  a 
lot  more  self-esteem  and  a  feeling 
that  what  he's  doing  is  impor- 
tant." 

Peters  said  that  among  the  tasks 
the  youths  perform  is  to  line  the 
insect  cages  with  paper  sheets  to 
collect  the  insect  eggs  on,  collect 
and  wash  the  eggs,  conduct  tests 
on  the  eggs  to  determine  whether 
the  eggs  are  good  or  not,  break 
down  the  cages  at  the  proper  time 
and  discard  the  old  moths,  steril- 
ize equipment  using  the  auto- 
clave, and  assist  in  mixing  the  ar- 
tificial insect  food. 


"They  also  help  run  a  greenhouse 
operation  which  gives  them  good 
greenhouse  experience.  The 
greenhouse  is  run  basically  to  pro- 
vide the  researchers  with  plant 
material  for  their  work.  Research- 
ers will  order  a  certain  amount  of 
plant  material,  and  we  will 
translate  that  into  how  many 
beds— or  rows  within  a  bed— we'll 
need  to  plant,  and  then  keep  a 
planting  schedule." 

As  a  working  supervisor,  Peters 
said,  she  monitors  all  the  different 
functions  in  the  laboratory  and 
provides  assistance  to  anyone  who 
needs  it. 

"It's  really  important,"  she  said, 
"that  the  youths  be  able  to  work 
on  their  own  because  of  the 
number  of  people  we  have  in  the 
unit.  In  a  laboratory,  there  are  im- 
portant reasons  for  doing  things  a 
certain  way,  and  for  assuring  that 
they  are  done  right.   If  anything 


goes  wrong,  I  encourage  the  work- 
ers to  let  me  know,  because  it 
might  ruin  somebody's  whole 
week's  work,  or  more. 

"A  lot  of  people  tend  to  cover  up 
their  mistakes,  but  here  it's  im- 
portant that  the  workers  let  me 
know  if  anything  happens.  Then, 
together  we  can  sit  down  and  fig- 
ure out  how  we  can  remedy  it.  It's 
not  like  they're  going  to  be  in 
trouble.  It's  a  matter  of  figuring 
out  what  we  can  do  to  correct  the 
problem.  We  try  to  teach  them 
good  skills  so  that  even  if  they 
don't  stay  here,  they  might  be 
able  to  work  in  a  hospital  or  some 
other  research  environment." 

After  observing  the  progress  of 
many  of  the  laboratory  workers, 
Peters  said  she  is  convinced  that 
she  "can  take  anyone  and  find 
something  they're  capable  of  do- 
ing and  have  them  be  very  happy 
atit."D 


Top  Nutritionist  Named 


Secretary  Block  has  named 
veteran  nutritionist  Dr.  Esther 
Winterfeldt  to  head  the  Human 
Nutrition  Information  Service, 
which  was  created  last  year  to 
better  disseminate  nutrition  infor- 
mation to  the  public.  The  agency's 
first  administrator.  Dr.  Winterfeldt 
will  report  to  assistant  secretary 
for  food  and  consumer  services 
Mary  Jarratt. 

Since  1970,  Dr.  Winterfeldt  has 
been  professor  and  head  of  the 
food,  nutrition,  and  institution  ad- 
ministration of  the  College  of 
Home  Economics  at  Oklahoma 
State  University.  While  in  that 
post,  she  spent  a  10-month  period, 
during  1978-79,  at  USDA  under  a 
special  agreement  working  as  a 
nutrition  and  food  scientist.  From 
1960  to  1967,  Dr.  Winterfeldt  was 
director  of  dietetics  for  the 
University  Hospitals,  Ohio  State 
University.  From  1952  to  1960, 
she  served  as  the  administrative 
dietitian,  and  then  as  assistant 
chief  dietitian  and  internship 
director  for  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Hospitals.  Before  that,  she 
was   chief  dietitian   of  Children's 
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Dr.  Esther  Winterfeldt 

Hospital  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  from 
1949  to  1952. 

Dr.  Winterfeldt  received  her 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees 
from  Oklahoma  State  University 
and  her  Ph.  D.  from  Ohio  State 
University.  She  is  a  past  President 
of  the  American  Dietetic  Associa- 
tion and  a  member  of  numerous 
academic  associations. 


The  Spirit  of  Volunteerism 


It's  Alive  and  Well 

One  hears  a  lot  about  volunteer- 
ism these  days.  As  though  it  were 
a  fad.  But,  volunteerism  is  a  con- 
cept and  practice  that  is  as  old  as 
this  country.  Throughout  our  his- 
tory, people  have  given  of  them- 
selves to  help  others  in  need.  To- 
day, Americans  reach  out  daily  to 
aid  the  victims  of  disasters,  pover- 
ty, and  accidents,  or  to  lend  sup- 
port to  people  troubled  by  emo- 
tional and  other  problems.  Some 
volunteers  transport  meals  and 
provide  companionship  to  the  eld- 
erly. Others  counsel  and  tutor 
youngsters  with  special  problems. 

To  alert  people  to  the  increasing 
need  for  voluntary  assistance, 
President  Reagan  proclaimed  the 
week  of  April  18-24,  1982,  as  Na- 
tional Volunteer  Week.  In  a  fol- 
lowup  statement,  Secretary  Block 
said  the  week  "pays  tribute  to 
those  individuals  who  unselfishly 
give  of  themselves,  their  time, 
and  their  talents  to  a  variety  of 
community  projects.  It  is  also  a 
time  for  each  of  us  to  explore  op- 
portunities for  participating  in 
specific  volunteer  projects." 

In  USDA,  employees  consistently 
show  that  the  spirit  of  volunteer- 
ism is  alive  and  well.  On  countless 
occasions,  USDA  workers  give 
generously  of  their  time  and 
talents  to  help  others  in  need 
under  many  circumstances. 

Among  them  is  Jim  Vechery,  a 
visual  information  specialist  with 
USDA's  Office  of  Governmental 
and  Public  Affairs.  Vechery 
responded  to  a  plea  for  help  from 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  public 
school  system.  The  schools  initiat- 
ed "Operation  Rescue,''  a  project 
to  provide  tutoring  assistance  for 
10,000  public  school  children  who 
faced  not  being  promoted  because 
of  problems  in  certain  subjects  — 
particularly  reading  and  math. 

Vechery  applied  for  participation 
in  the  tutoring  project  through 
USDA's  Office  of  Personnel.  OP, 
along  with  other  federal  agencies. 


On  a  recent  Friday,  GPA  employee  Jim  Vechery  (second  from  left)  met  with  three 
of  the  five  children  he  tutors  regularly  through  a  volunteer  project— Operation 
Rescue —initiated  by  the  District  of  Columbia  public  school  system.  Through  the 
project,  Vechery  tutors  children  who  need  additional  instruction  in  reading  and 
math  to  qualify  for  promotion  to  higher  grade  levels.  From  left,  the  students— all 
fifth  graders— are  Lowell Maddox,  Louis  McCoy,  and  LaTanya  Stringfield. 


Other  USDA  employees  who  are  volunteer  tutors  in  Operation  Rescue  met  recently 
to  compare  notes  and  strategies  for  helping  tutor  their  students.  All  FmHA  employ- 
ees, they  are  (l.-r.)  Walt  Fredericks,  Rose  Soo,  Bill  True,  Ruth  Gould,  and  Julia 
Jackson. 


is  recruiting  employees  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  area  to  help  make 
Operation  Rescue  successful. 

L.ike  all  other  participants, 
Vechery  tutors  children  for  12- 
week  periods,  2  hours  a  day  twice 
a  week.  Early  last  January, 
Vechery  attended  an  orientation 
session  to  prepare  him  to  tutor 
fifth  graders  attending  the 
Fletcher-Johnson  Elementary 

Junior  High  School.  A  week  later 
he  was  assigned  his  first  student. 
Vechery     said     he     started     the 


youngster  off  with  basic  reading 
from  the  class  textbook.  Over  the 
next  few  weeks  he  acquired  four 
more  students.  They  all  received 
reading  assignments  and,  later  on, 
math  and  U.S.  geography. 

Although  teaching  geography 
wasn't  in  his  original  course  plan, 
Vechery  said  he  started  teaching 
his  students  the  geographic  loca- 
tion of  each  State  "because  while 
they    were    reading    I    discovered 

(cont'd  on  page  4) 


(cont'd  from  page  3) 

that  they  didn't  know  where  the 
places  were  they  were  reading 
about.  I  felt  that  if  they  could  re- 
late to  where  the  stories  take  place 
their  reading  enjoyment  would  be 
enhanced." 

Among  the  books  he  used  for  the 
students'  reading  assignments  was 
the  1979  Yearbook  of  Agriculture 
entitled,  "What's  to  Eat?"  The 
yearbook  was  published  for  chil- 
dren in  honor  of  International 
Year  of  the  Child.  Vechery  said  he 
also  gave  copies  of  the  Yearbook 
and  other  USDA  publications  to 
principal  Dr.  George  H.  Ruther- 
ford, and  other  school  officials, 
and  the  school  library.  "I  think 
it's  important  for  tutors  to  be 
resources  for  available  materials," 
he  remarked. 

From  reading  the  yearbook,  the 
students  also  learned  a  great  deal 
about  food  and  nutrition.  In  fact, 
one  of  Vechery's  students  entered 
a  nutrition  essay  contest  for  fourth 
and  fifth  graders  and  won  second 
place.  The  award  carried  a  $25 
U.S.  Savings  Bond  and  a  certifi- 
cate of  accomplishment  from  the 
D.C.  public  school  system. 

To  fulfill  his  4  hours  of  tutoring  a 
week  as  well  as  40  hours  on  the 
job,  Vechery  arrives  at  work  an 
hour  earlier  and  leaves  an  hour 
later  than  usual  on  the  days  he 
goes  to  the  school  to  tutor.  For 
his  convenience,  the  project  as- 
signed him  a  school  close  to  him 
by  subway. 

Vechery's  assistance  to  the  chil- 
dren doesn't  begin  and  end  in  the 
classroom.  He's  taken  them  on 
field  trips  to  local  museums  as 
well  as  to  his  vacation  home  in 
Potomac  Beach,  Va.  "They  had 
never  seen  the  ocean,  or  a  horse, 
or  a  cow,"  Vechery  said.  "I  want- 
ed them  to  see  and  enjoy  those 
things  that  make  life  pleasant,  par- 
ticularly while  they're  young." 

A  father  of  three,  Vechery  says  he 
cares  very  much  about  all  chil- 
dren. 

"We  must  care  about  them,  be- 
cause they  are  our  future,"  he 
said.  "The  assistance  they  receive 
from  volunteer  tutors  can  make  a 
difference.  But  we  need  more 
help." 


Among  others  in  USDA  who  pro- 
vide tutoring  assistance  through 
Operation  Rescue  are  employees 
in  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion: Walt  Fredericks,  an  equal 
opportunity  specialist;  Rose  Soo,  a 
correspondence  processor;  Bill 
True,  equal  opportunity  director; 
Ruth  Gould  and  Willie  Brown, 
both  loan  specialists;  and  Julia 
Jackson,  a  training  specialist. 
Other  employees  participating  in- 
clude Michael  Davis,  Office  of 
Operations;  Vera  Golatt,  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service;  Charles 
McKinley,  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service;  Robin 
Thomas,  Forest  Service;  Sonia 
Grimes,  Food  and  Nutrition  Ser- 
vice; and  Ave  Nelson,  Food  Safe- 
ty and  Inspection  Service,  n 


Outside  Help 


Just  as  civil  service  workers 
often  donate  time  and  effort 
to  private  causes,  private  cit- 
izens likewise  donate  ser- 
vices to  the  public  cause. 

Over  the  years,  thousands  of 
volunteers  have  helped  out  on 
projects  initiated  by  the  Forest 
Service.  Retirees,  students, 
teachers,  unemployed  work- 
ers, sportsmen.  Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Scouts,  and  professionals 
all  have  united  to  donate  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  ser- 
vices to  the  National  Forest 
System  at  little  or  no  cost  to 
the  government. 

In  donating  their  services,  the 
volunteers  have  enabled  the 
Forest  Service  to  accomplish 
projects  that  otherwise  might 
have  been  eliminated,  post- 
poned, or  done  irregularly. 
Some  of  the  services  and  pro- 
jects the  volunteers  have  per- 
formed include  serving  as 
campground  hosts,  construct- 
ing log  dams,  maintaining 
cross  country  ski  trails,  and 
clearing  blown  down  timber. 
Others  who  are  unable  to  per- 
form hard  outdoor  work  help 
at  visitor  information  centers 
or  assist  in  forest  fire  protec- 
tion activities. 


An  Honorable  Deed 

It  happened  one  Wednesday  last 
fall. 

The  time:  exactly  5:10  p.m. 

Randy  Parr,  a  forestry  technician 
on  the  Hiawatha  National  Forest 
near  Rapid  River,  Mich.,  was  on 
his  way  in  from  the  field  when  he 
noticed  two  men  in  a  driveway 
struggling  with  what  appeared  to 
be  an  unconscious  man.  (The  man 
had  had  a  heart  attack.)  Parr 
stopped  to  see  if  he  could  help, 
and  asked  the  men  to  lay  the  vic- 
tim on  the  ground.  He  then 
checked  the  victim's  pulse  and 
breathing,  and  called  for  an  ambu- 
lance. 

Before  help  arrived.  Parr  noticed 
that  the  victim's  pulse  and  breath- 
ing had  stopped,  so  he  began  ad- 
ministering CPR  (cardio- 
pulmonary resuscitation).  While 
he  was  doing  so,  an  off-duty  nurse 
arid  a  State  trooper  arrived  and  as- 
sisted with  the  revival  attempt  un- 
til the  ambulance  came.  The  vic- 
tim was  then  transported  to  the 
nearest  hospital,  where  unfor- 
tunately, he  died  2  hours  later. 

In  honor  of  Parr's  actions,  the 
Forest  Service  presented  him  with 
a  certificate  of  merit  at  a  special 
ceremony  during  a  district  meet- 
ing. The  certificate  was  presented 
by  Hiawatha  district  ranger  Doug 
Glevanik. 


Consumers  of  fresh  pork  products 
are  advised  by  USDA  to  make  sure 
that  such  products  are  cooked  to  a 
temperature  throughout  of  170  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  or  77  degrees 
Celsius.  Cooking  to  the  recom- 
mended temperature,  USDA  says, 
will  destroy  any  trichinae  organ- 
isms (parasites)  that  might  be 
present  in  the  pork. 
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A  Natural  in  the  World  of  Science /7-^ 


When  /Dr.  Jay  BascH__a-feseafeb 
fchemis^  with    the  "[Agricultural 

Research  ^ervic^  was  growing  up 
^n   Philadelphia,  nis  father  talked 

about    chemistry    almost    all    the 

time.  He  was  a  chemical  engineer. 

When  Jay  became  older,  he  decid- 
ed, as  so  many  children  do,  to  fol- 
low in  his  father's  footsteps.  He 
enrolled  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  graduated  with  a 
degree  in  chemistry.  Then  he 
earned  a  master's  degree  from 
Drexel  University  and  a  Ph.  D. 
degree  from  Temple  University. 

What  makes  this  all  very  unusual 
is  that  Dr.  Basch  recorded  these 
achievements  without  ever  hear- 
ing a  word  or  sound.  For  in  a 
world  that  some  say  is  threatened 
by  noise  pollution.  Dr.  Basch  has 
been  deaf  since  birth. 

Described  as  a  proficient  lip 
reader.  Dr.  Basch  attributes  his 
achievements  to  sheer  determina- 
tion to  succeed.  As  a  youngster, 
he  explained,  "I  attended  an  ele- 
mentary school  for  the  deaf.  With 
private  tutoring,  I  was  able  to 
learn  to  speak  even  though  I  have 
never  heard  spoken  words. 

"In  college,  I  did  everything  for 
myself.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
federal  regulation  requiring 
schools  to  provide  interpreters  as 
there  is  today.  I  copied  notes  tak- 
en by  other  students  and  read  as 
many  books  on  the  subjects  I  was 
studying  as  I  could  find.  Often,  I 
studied  two  to  three  times  longer 
than  the  other  students." 

In  1956,  Dr.  Basch's  determina- 
tion paid  off  in  the  form  of  a  job 
with  USDA's  Eastern  Regional 
Research  Center  in  Philadelphia. 

'T  applied  for  about  20  jobs  with 
private  companies  in  Philadelphia, 
and  was  turned  down  for  all  of 
them  because  I  am  deaf,"  Dr. 
Basch  said.  "But  USDA  and 
another    government    agency    of- 


Quite  pleased  with  his  choice  of  careers  as  a  chemist  at  USDA  's  Eastern  Region- 
al Research  Center,  Dr.  Basch  says  he  encourages  other  deaf  persons  to  consider 
a  career  in  science. 


fered  me  jobs.  I  decided  to  go 
with  USDA  because  my  supervi- 
sor and  I  were  able  to  communi- 
cate so  beautifully." 

Dr.  Basch  has  been  with  the 
Department  ever  since. 

During  that  time,  he  has  estab- 
lished an  excellent  reputation  as  a 
research  chemist  in  his  work  on 
the  proteins  of  milk  and  has  co- 
authored  more  than  20  scientific 
publications.  When  asked  what  he 
enjoys  most  about  his  job.  Dr. 
Basch  says  it's  the  freedom  to 
work  independently  at  his  own 
pace,  to  explore  new  ideas 
through  basic  research,  and  to 
communicate  his  findings  through 
scientific  papers. 

Dr.  Basch  said  that  as  far  as  he 
knows  there  are  very  few  deaf 
scientists,  but  that  science  is  a 
good  career  choice  for  the  deaf  be- 
cause usually  it  requires  little  oral 
communication.  He  added  that  he 


is  one  of  six  deaf  scientists 
featured  in  a  slide  show  to  ac- 
quaint deaf  children  with  career 
opportunities  in  science. 

In  1969,  Dr.  Basch  was  one  of  10 
finalists  for  the  Outstanding  Hand- 
icapped Federal  Employee  of  the 
Year  Award. 

When  he's  not  busy  doing 
research  work,  Dr.  Basch  likes  to 
spend  time  at  home  fixing  the 
plumbing,  doing  electrical  work, 
working  in  his  garden,  and  doing 
woodwork.  He  is  also  active  in  a 
sports  club  for  the  deaf,  and  is  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  for  the  Deaf  Alumni 
Association. 

As  to  whether  there  will  be  anoth- 
er generation  in  the  family  to  car- 
ry on  the  Basch  scientific  tradi- 
tion. Dr.  Basch  said  his  daughter, 
who  is  ranked  at  the  top  of  her 
high  school  class,  has  already  ex- 
pressed a  deep  interest  in  science. 


Some  Heads  Move  Up;  An  Agency  Moves  Over 


Over  the  past  few  weeks.  Secre- 
tary Block  has  announced  a  series 
of  organizational  and  personnel 
changes  in  USDA.  The  Secretary 
announced,  for  example,  the  ap- 
pointments of  several  new  agency 
heads,  and  the  transfer  internally 
of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation.  The  agency  has  been 
shifted  from  the  supervision  of 
the  under  secretary  for  interna- 
tional affairs  and  commodity  pro- 
grams (Seeley  Lodwick)  to  the 
under  secretary  for  small  com- 
munity and  rural  development 
(Frank  Naylor). 

In  announcing  the  shift  of  FCIC, 
the  Secretary  said  "the  move  will 
provide  improved  balance  by 
grouping  together  those  agencies 
which  offer  essentially  financial 
programs,"  such  as  "the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  and 
now  the  all-risk  crop  insurance 
program."  The  Secretary  said  the 
transfer  will  also  allow  agencies  re- 
porting to  Lodwick  to  concentrate 
on  production  programs  to  meet 
growing  demand  and  on  develop- 
ing new  markets  for  farm 
commodities.  FCIC  was  created  to 
insure  crops  against  unavoidable 
losses  and  to  develop  the  most 
practical  plan,  terms,  and  condi- 
tions of  insurance  for  agricultural 
commodities. 

The  Secretary  also  announced  the 
appointment  of  Merritt  W. 
Sprague  as  the  new  chairman  of 
FCIC.  Before  his  FCIC  appoint- 
ment, Sprague  was  a  deputy  ad- 
ministrator in  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Ser- 
vice. Regarding  other  appoint- 
ments. Secretary  Block  announced 
that- 

— Peter  C.  Myers,  a  Missouri 
farmer,  has  been  named  chief  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  re- 
placing Norman  Berg  who  has  re- 
tired; 

—  John  E.  Lee,  Jr.,  has  been  up- 
graded from  acting  administrator 
to  the  administrator  of  the 
Economic  Research  Service; 

—William  T.  Manley,  has  been 
promoted  from  deputy  administra- 


tor to  acting  administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service; 

—  Thomas  A.  Hammer,  deputy 
under  secretary  for  international 
affairs  and  commodity  programs, 
has  resigned  to  return  to  private 
business; 

—  Alan  Tracy,  who  was  general 
sales  manager  and  associate  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service,  has  been  elevated 
to  Hammer's  former  post;  and 

—  Mclvin  Sims,  formerly  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation,  has  replaced 
Tracy  in  FAS. 


The  new  chief  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,   Myers  operates  a 


1,100-acre  farm  at  Matthews, 
Mo.,  which  produces  corn,  seed 
corn,  soybeans,  milo  wheat,  and 
alfalfa.  He  is  a  past  vice  president 
and  board  member  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pork  Producers  and  a  board 
member  of  the  Missouri  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  Missouri  Conser- 
vation Commission. 

In  1966,  Myers  was  named 
Missouri's  Outstanding  Young 
Farmer  and  was  National  Out- 
standing Young  Farmer  in  1967. 
A  native  of  Racine,  Wis.,  Myers 
graduated  with  honors  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  1953 
with  a  B.S.  degree  in  agriculture. 
After  serving  as  a  first  lieutenant 
in  the  Army  from  1953  to  1955, 
he  began  his  own  farming  opera- 
tion. 

(cont'd  on  page  3) 


Alan  Tracy— deputy 
under  secretary  for 
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and  commodity  pro- 
grams 
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John  E.  Lee,  Jr.  —  ERS 
administrator 


Merritt  W.  Sprague - 
FCIC  chairman 
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for  FAS 


William  T.  Manley— 
acting  administrator 
for  AMS 


Happiness  Is.   .   .Independence 


As  part  of  an  ongoing  effort  to  improve  access  for  handi- 
capped persons,  USDA  recently  inaugurated  a  new  wheel- 
chair list  and  automatic  door-opening  service  at  the 
USDA  South  Building  in  Washington.  The  system  enables 
the  handicapped  to  overcome  another  barrier,  and  to 
enter  and  leave  USDA  at  the  push  of  a  button  and  the 
turn  of  a  key.  Thanks  to  the  new  lift,  disabled  individu- 
als can  now  go  directly  from  street  level  to  the  first  floor 
of  the  South  Building  without  relying  upon  steps  or  out- 
side assistance.  At  a  special  ceremony  inaugurating  the 
new  system,  Richard  Ashworth  (right  in  photo  above), 
special  assistant  to  deputy  assistant  secretary  for  ad- 
ministration, congratulated  Perry  Tillman,  an  accountant 
with  the  National  Finance  Center  in  New  Orleans  who 
was  in  Washington  for  a  meeting,  on  being  the  first  to 
try  out  the  new  lift.  .  . 


•  •  .  while  Larry  Wheeler  (above),  a  systems  accountant 
with  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  in  Washington, 
tried  out  the  new  pressure  mats.  Located  at  the  seventh 
wing  of  the  South  Building,  the  new,  "independent"  sys- 
tem fell  just  a  few  feet  short  of  physically  being  located 
on  Independence  Avenue  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 


(cont'd  from  page  2) 

A  career  USDA  employee,  lee 
joined  USDA  as  an  economist  in 
1962  and  has  held  a  variety  of  key 
management  positions  in  the 
Economic  Research  Service.  Be- 
fore serving  as  acting  administra- 
tor of  ERS,  Lee  was  director  of 
the  agency's  national  economics 
division.  ERS  is  a  main  source  of 
USDA's  outlook  and  situation  in- 
formation and  is  responsible  for  a 
broad  range  of  research  and 
analysis  on  domestic  and  foreign 
agriculture  and  U.S.  rural  com- 
munities. 

Lee  received  B.S.  and  M.S.  de- 
grees from  Auburn  University  and 
a  Ph.  D.  degree  in  economics 
from  Llarvard  University.  Hq  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Agricul- 
tural Economics  Association  as 
well  as  a  number  of  other  profes- 
sional organizations,  and  a  past 
vice  president  of  the  Southern 
Agricultural  Economics  Associa- 
tion. 


Born  in  Pickens  County,  Ala.,  L,ee 
was  raised  on  a  crop-livestock 
farm  he  helped  manage  while  he 
was  in  college,  and  his  family  is 
still  actively  engaged  in  farming. 


In  his  new  position,  Manley  will 
oversee  the  service  and  regulatory 
programs  administered  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
including  market  news,  marketing 
orders,  and  expansion  of  market 
outlets.  Before  joining  AMS  as 
deputy  administrator  in  March 
1976,  Manley  had  worked  with 
the  Economic  Research  Service 
from  1960  to  his  AMS  appoint- 
ment. During  his  career  with  ERS, 
Manley  held  a  variety  of  research 
and  administrative  positions.  Liis 
research  focused  primarily  on 
structure  and  pricing  practices  in 
agricultural  markets. 


A  native  of  Kentucky,  Manley 
holds  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  and  a 
Ph.  D.  degree  in  agricultural 
economics  from  the  University  of 
Florida.  He  served  on  active  duty 
with  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  Europe 
and  North  Africa  and  recently  re- 
tired from  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 
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King  of  Thailand  Honors  USQA  Scientist  £/5 


a  ceremony  that  "took  me  completely  by  surprise, {^^ 
^r._9uentin  Jones]  a  USD^^  plant-sciea4tst-H'¥as  {award^ 
°ea  t?Te  Ratnabhorn  med^jfYom  King  Bhumibol  Adul-  "^ 

yadej  of  Thailand  before  an  invited  U.S.  delegation  at 
the  Phuphing  Palace  in  the  northern  city  of  Chiang 
Mai. 

On  his  latest  trip  to  Thailand  earlier  this  year,  Dr.  Jones 
was  honored  for  his  contributions  to  the  King's  project 
to  identify  crops  and  cropping  systems  that  would  give 
Thailand's  northern  hilltribes  new  alternatives  to  grow- 
ing opium  poppies,  a  source  of  heroin.  A  plant  germ- 
plasm  authority  with  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
in  Beltsville,  Md.,  Dr.  Jones  has  led  USDA's  efforts 
over  the  past  10  years  to  help  Thailand's  scientists  find 
more  than  a  dozen  crops  that  could  be  substituted  for 
opium  poppies,  formerly  the  hilltribes'  only  cash  crop. 

According  to  ARS,  opium  from  the  so-called  Golden 
Triangle  (Burma,  Laos,  Thailand)  is  converted  to  the 
hard  drug  heroin,  the  principal  markets  for  which  are  in 
western  Europe  and  the  United  States.  ARS  also  noted 
that  less  than  10  percent  of  such  illicit  drugs  are  inter- 
cepted before  reaching  target  countries.  Crop  substitu- 
tion, coupled  with  effective  trafficking  control  meas- 
ures, said  Jones,  appears  to  be  the  solution  for  reducing 
or  eliminating  the  availability  of  these  drugs  on  the 
streets. 

Among  the  most  promising  of  these  substitute  crops  for 
opium  poppies  are  flower  seeds,  bulbs,  plantlets  and  cut 
flowers  for  markets  in  Bangkok,  Hong  Kong,  and 
Singapore;  coffee  to  meet  Thailand's  needs  and  for  ex- 
port; pyrethrum,  an  insecticide  produced  from  certain 
chrysanthemums,  to  be  used  in  mosquito  coils  and 
around  stored  food  products,  that  is  nontoxic  to  warm- 
blooded animals;  vegetable  oil;  upland  rice;  vegetable 
seed  to  replace  imports;  off-season  vegetables  and 
fruits;  and  a  highly  prized  chrysanthemum  tea. 

With  USDA's  help,  Thailand  institutions  are  now 
transferring  the  new  crop  and  agricultural  technology  to 


Dr.  Quentin  Jones 

the  hilltribe  farmers.  In  addition  to  his  work  in 
Thailand,  Dr.  Jones  has  also  served  as  an  advisor 
to  the  United  Nations  in  helping  the  country  of 
Turkey  to  switch  from  opium  production  to  poppy 
straw  production. 


PEOPLE 

Hamish  N.  Munro,  a  recognized 
authority  with  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  on  how  the  body 
uses  amino  acids  and  proteins,  has 
been  awarded  a  $40,000  British 
prize  for  nutrition  research.  The 
award  was  made  in  London  by  the 
J.  Arthur  Rank  Foundation  for 
Munro's  work  in  defining  the  nu- 
trients needed  as  the  human  body 
grows  older. 

Munro  thus  joins  a  list  of  leading 
international  scientists  who  have 


been  cited  since  1972  for  out- 
standing human  nutrition  research 
by  the  foundation,  which  was 
established  by  British  filmmaker  J. 
Arthur  Rank. 

Since  1980,  Munro  has  been 
director  of  ARS'  Human  Nutrition 
Research  Center  on  Aging  at 
Tufts  University  in  Boston. 


Ward  B.  Voorhees,  a  soil  scientist 
at  ARS'  North  Central  Soil  Con- 
servation Research  Laboratory  in 
Morris,  Minn.,  has  been  selected 


for  a  foreign  assignment  by  the 
American  Society  of  Agronomy 
under  its  visiting  scientist  pro- 
gram. 

A  specialist  in  tillage  and  soil, 
Voorhees  will  report  on  his 
research  at  the  International  Soil 
Tillage  Research  Organization  in 
Osijek,  Yugoslavia,  this  summer. 
There,  he  will  meet  with  Europe- 
an scientists  to  discuss  a  coopera- 
tive research  project  concerning 
soil  compaction  and  how  compact- 
ed soil  limits  crop  production  by 
reducing  nutrient  and  water  up- 
take through  reduced  root  growth. 
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Kjoseph  RiversJ doesn't  want  what 
nappened  to  him  to  happen  to 
anyone  else. 

Abandoned  by  his  mother  when 
he  was  a  baby.  Rivers  grew  up 
without  the  benefit  of  a  family, 
without  the  support  or  love  of  a 
parent  or  guardian,  without 
dreams  or  aspirations,  without  joy. 
His  life  was  virtually  a  day-to-day 
struggle. 

He  grew  up  in  a  series  of  institu- 
tions and  foster  homes,  and  upon 
graduating  from  high  school,  he 
was  no  longer  eligible  for  foster 
care.  At  that  point,  said  Rivers, 
"I  had  to  pack  my  clothes  in  a 
cardboard  box  and  fend  entirely 
for  myself.  I  had  no  place  to  stay, 
no  regular  job,  and  no  one  to  turn 
to.  That's  pretty  scary  for  an  18- 
ear-old" 

Today,.  Jlivers  is  a  [budget  analyst 
for  the/y^ood  and  Nutrition  gervicej 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  but  what  he 
had  to  go  through  between  high 
school  and  the  present  involved 
"some  scratching,  and  clawing, 
and  pleading,  and  a  lot  of  inven- 
tiveness and  determination,"  he 
said. 

"I  did  manage  to  earn  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  food  and  nu- 
trition at  Morgan  State  University 
in  Baltimore,"  said  Rivers,  "but  I 
just  barely  made  it.  I  applied  for  a 


Rivers  Builds  Bridges  Over  Troubled  Waters //^ 
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In  a  brief  ceremony  in  his  office  recently.  Secretary  Block  (left)  presented  a  cer- 
tificate of  appreciation  to  Joseph  Rivers  (center)  for  establishing  the  Orphan 
Foundation.  At  right  is  Samuel  Cornelius,  administrator  of  the  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Service,  where  Rivers  works  as  a  budget  analyst. 


scholarship  at  the  university,  but 
he  was  rejected,  because  I  had  ab- 
solutely no  money.  Since  I  had 
nothing  to  lose,  I  went  to  the 
university  and  pleaded  my  case, 
even  demonstrated  my  anger  and 
frustration. 

"They  listened  and  granted  me  an 
incentive  award,  based  on  my  high 
grades  in  high  school,  as  well  as  a 
small  scholarship.  I  also  received 
another  small  scholarship  through 
a  private  organization.  Plus  I  had 
to  work  at  the  university  to  earn 
my  keep." 

Rivers'  goal  was  to  become  a  nu- 
tritionist, but  he  was  never  able  to 
attain  such  a  job.  Instead,  he 
wound  up  teaching  religious  philo- 
sophy at  a  private  girls'  school. 
That  lasted  a  year. 


In  1976,  he  joined  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  as  a  secretary.  "It  seems 
that's  when  things  started  really 
picking  up  for  me,"  Rivers 
remarked.  "The  managers  I 
worked  for  took  an  interest  in  my 
career  and  offered  a  lot  of  support. 
They  gave  me  confidence  and  I 
started  competing  for  higher  posi- 
tions." 

In  1979,  Rivers  was  appointed  as  a 
member  on  the  D.C.  Mayor's 
Commission  on  Food,  Nutrition, 
and  Health  and  is  currently  serv- 
ing his  second  term  on  that  com- 
mission. In  1979,  he  also  served 
as  chairman  of  National  Nutrition 
Week  for  the  D.C.  area. 

One  and  a  half  years  ago,  Rivers 
c  (cont'd  on  page  2) 


(cont'd  from  page  I) 

attained  his  present  position  as  a 
budget  analyst  with  FNS. 

'Tm  grateful  for  the  support  I've 
received  from  my  supervisors," 
Rivers  said,  "but  it's  been  very 
difficult  for  me.  And  I'm  a  bright 
and  inventive  person.  What  con- 
cerns me  is  that  there  are 
thousands  of  others  who  are  in 
the  same  position  I  was  in  and 
who  may  find  it  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  support  themselves  than  I 
did. 

"The  number  of  children  and 
adolescents  dependent  upon  the 
child  welfare  system  is  growing 
every  year,"  Rivers  remarked, 
"and  as  they  leave  that  system, 
many  will  be  entering  the  adult 
welfare  system  because  they  sim- 
ply aren't  prepared  to  support 
themselves." 

Rivers  translated  that  concern  into 
constructive  action  and  spearhead- 
ed the  establishment  of  the  Or- 
phan Foundation,  a  national, 
nonprofit  organization  designed  to 
help  foster  adolescents  make  a 
smoother  transition  to  self- 
supportive  adulthood.  "Thanks  to 
the  enthusiasm  and  support  from 
volunteers— many  of  them  USDA 
employees— as  well  as  donations 
from  individuals  and  business  or- 
ganizations, a  pilot  project  is  being 
initiated  in  the  National  Capital 
area,"  Rivers  said. 

Through  the  foundation,  foster 
children  will  receive  guidance  and 
support,  as  well  as  aid  in  the  form 
of  scholarship  and  loan  programs, 
to  better  prepare  them  toward 
becoming  self-sufficient  upon  gra- 
duation from  high  school. 

"But  we're  going  to  need  a  lot  of 
financial  assistance  and  volunteers 
to  make  the  project  successful," 
Rivers  said.  "We're  looking  for 
people  to  volunteer  their  talents 
such  as  clerks,  writers,  research- 
ers, photographers,  graphic  artists, 
social  workers,  psychologists. 

"One  thing  I'd  really  like  to  im- 
press upon  people,"  Rivers  said, 
"is  that  the  number  of  foster  chil- 
dren over  the  age  of  15  is  growing 
rapidly.  Of  the  half  a  million  chil- 
dren in  the  welfare  system, 
130,000  of  them  leave  every  year 
and  try  to  live  on  their  own.  Un- 
less they're  successful,  they're  go- 
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^  How  Much  Do  You  Know  About  Severance  Pay?  p'? 


Not  very  much,  you  say?  Well, 
it's  not  surprising.  Because  prior 
to  1965,  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  severance  pay  for  federal 
government  workers.  Then 
Congress  decided  to  do  something 
about  that,  and  passed  a  govern- 
ment severance  pay  law.  Since 
then,  word  about  federal  sever- 
ance pay  has  been  slow  in  spread- 
ing. 

Just  what  is  severance  pay,  and 
who  in  government  is  eligible  for 
it? 

The  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment says  that  severance  pay  is 
money  received  when  a  federal 
employee  is  involuntarily  separat- 
ed from  government  service  for 
reasons  other  than  misconduct, 
delinquency,  or  inefficiency. 

To  be  eligible  for  severance  pay, 
the  agency  said,  a  person  must  be 
serving  as  a  full-  or  part-time  em- 
ployee under  one  of  the  following 
types  of  appointments  at  the  time 
of  separation: 

•  a  career  or  career-conditional 
appointment  in  the  competitive 
service,  (or  equivalent  appoint- 
ment in  the  excepted  service); 

•  an  indefinite  appointment 
without  time  limitation  in  the  ex- 


ing  to  be  on  the  adult  welfare  sys- 
tem, and  that  costs  society  in 
more  ways  than  through  tax  dol- 
lars. 

"USDA  employees  have  been 
most  supportive— offering  money, 
time,  and  skills,"  said  Rivers. 
Among  them  are  FNS  administra- 
tor Samuel  J.  Cornelius  and  Bert 
Hall,  also  of  FNS,  who  serve  as 
advisors  to  the  foundation;  Juan 
del  Castillo,  Office  of  Inspector 
General,  who  serves  on  the 
foundation's  board  of  directors; 
Lorrie  Constantinos,  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  and 
Larry  Levdahl,  USDA  Graduate 
School,  who  are  serving  on  the 
public  relations  committee;  and 
FNS  employees  Alex  Lopez,  who 
does  calligraphy,  and  Linda 
Levins,  Susan  Creamer,  Sam 
Taylor,  and  Jeanette  Schaevitz, 
who  write,  proofread,  and  type.    D 


cepted  service,  except  an  appoint- 
ment to  a  noncareer  executive  as- 
signment, an  appointment  to  a 
Schedule  C  position,  or  a 
Presidential  appointment; 

•  an  overseas  limited  appoint- 
ment without  time  limitation; 

•  an  appointment  held  as  a  status 
quo  employee  including  an  ap- 
pointment by  which  a  person  be- 
came an  indefinite  employee  upon 
promotion,  demotion,  or  reassign- 
ment; 

•  a  career  Senior  Executive  Ser- 
vice appointment. 

"In  addition,"  0PM  said,  "a  per- 
son must  have  been  currently  em- 
ployed in  one  of  the  above  types 
of  appointments  for  a  continuous 
period  of  at  least  12  months  in 
order  to  be  entitled  to  severance 
pay." 

0PM  noted,  however,  that  eligi- 
bility for  severance  pay  may  be 
denied  if  an  employee— 

—  is  offered  another  position 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  one  he 
had  and  declines  the  offer; 

—  is  receiving  payments  from  the 
Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of 
Employees'  Compensation  for  a 
job-related  injury  or  disease; 

—  is  eligible  for  an  immediate  an- 
nuity or  an  annuity  earned  as  a 
member  of  the  uniformed  ser- 
vices, regardless  of  whether  the 
employee  applies  for  the  annuity 
or  not. 

In  a  leaflet  outlining  the  provi- 
sions of  government  severance 
pay,  0PM  answered  many  of  the 
questions  employees  frequently 
ask  about  the  program. 

Q.  Who  determines  whether  or 
not  an  individual  is  eligible  for 
severance  pay? 

A.  Eligibility  for  severance  pay  is 
determined  by  the  agency  from 
which  an  employee  is  separated.  If 
an  employee  is  eligible,  the  agency 
will  advise  the  employee  of  the 
maximum  amount  of  severance 
pay  he  or  she  may  receive  (re- 
ferred to  as  the  severance  pay 
fund),  when  the  payments  will  be- 
(cont'd  on  page  3) 


gin,  and  the  number  of  weeks  re- 
quired to  exhaust  the  fund.  If  an 
agency  determines  that  an  em- 
ployee is  not  entitled  to  severance 
pay,  but  the  employee  believes 
otherwise,  the  employee  may  file 
a  claim  for  pay  with  the  Claims 
Division,  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20548. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  creditable 
service  in  determining  eligibility 
for  severance  pay? 

A.  It  is  the  most  service  which  is 
creditable  for  leave  accrual  pur- 
poses, including  military  service 
which  interrupts  civilian  service, 
but  only  when  an  employee  exer- 
cises job  restoration  rights  within 
the  prescribed  period  of  time.  Mil- 
itary service  which  precedes  civili- 
an service  is  not  creditable  for  sev- 
erance pay  purposes  although  it 
may  be  creditable  for  leave  accrual 
purposes. 

Q.  How  is  severance  pay  comput- 
ed? 

A.  Severance  pay  consists  of  two 
elements:  a  basic  allowance  and  an 
age  adjustment  allowance.  The 
basic  allowance  amounts  to  the 
equivalent  of  one  week's  pay  for 
each  year  of  creditable  civilian  ser- 
vice up  to  and  including  the  first 
10  years— plus  two  weeks'  pay  for 
each  year  of  service  beyond  10 
years.  The  age  adjustment  al- 
lowance amounts  to  10  percent  of 
the  basic  allowance  for  each  year 
that  the  employee  is  over  age  40. 
The  total  severance  pay  is  the  sum 
of  the  basic  allowance  and  the  age 
adjustment  allowance.  Total  sever- 
ance pay  may  not  exceed  1  year's 
pay.  For  example,  if  an  employee 
who  earns  $400  a  week  is  45  years 
old  and  has  20  years  of  creditable 
service  at  the  time  of  separation, 
that  employee's  severance  pay 
would  be  computed  as  follows: 

Basic  allowance: 

$400  (weekly  salary)  x  10  (first  10  years)    $  4,000 

$400  (weekly  salary)  x  2  x  10  (years  in  excess  of  10)   $  8,000 

$12,000 

Age  adjustment  allowance: 

$12,000  (basic  allowance)  x  5  (years  over  age  40)  x  10%   $  6,000 

Severance  pay  fund: 

$12,000  (basic  allowance)  +  $6,000  (age  adjustment  allowance).    .$18,000 


When  fractions  of  a  year  are  in- 
volved in  computing  an 
employee's  total  years  of  credit- 
able service,  an  agency  shall  credit 
an  employee  with  25  percent  of  a 
year  for  each  3  months  of 
service— both  for  the  basic  al- 
lowance and  for  the  age  adjust- 
ment allowance. 

Q.  How  is  severance  pay  paid? 

A.  It  is  paid  at  the  same  pay- 
period  intervals  as  when  the  em- 
ployee was  working  and  will  con- 
tinue until  the  employee  is  either 
reemployed  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment or  the  severance  pay  fund  is 
exhausted.  From  each  check  will 
be  deducted  federal  and  State  in- 
come taxes,  and  FICA  tax  if  the 
employee  was  subject  to  social 
security.  Payment  will  continue 
for  a  maximum  of  52  weeks, 
which  is  a  lifetime  limitation.  For 
example,  in  the  case  above  (of  the 
45-year-old  making  $400  a  week 
with  20  years  of  service  and  a  sev- 
erance pay  fund  of  $18,000),  it 
would  take  45  weeks  to  pay  the 
entire  severance.  But  assume  that 
after  receiving  severance  pay  for 
20  weeks,  the  employee  is  rehired 
in  the  federal  government  under 
an  appointment  without  time  limi- 
tation and  the  severance  pay  is 
terminated.  Three  years  later,  the 
employee  is  again  separated,  is 
48-years-old,  now  has  23  years  of 
creditable  service,  and  earns  a 
basic  weekly  pay  of  $500.  That 
employee's  severance  pay  fund 
would  be  recomputed  based  on 
the  same  formula,  and  would  then 
amount  to  $32,400  instead  of 
$18,000.  The  new  severance  pay 
fund  of  $32,400  would  take  64 
and  4/5  weeks  ($32,400  divided 
by  $500)  to  exhaust.  However, 
since  total  severance  pay  may  not 
exceed  52  weeks  in  a  lifetime  and 


since  the  employee  already  re- 
ceived 20  weeks  of  severance  pay, 
the  employee  is  entitled  to  only  32 
weeks  of  severance  pay  at  $500  a 
week. 

Q.  Can  a  person  who  resigns  a 
job  receive  severance  pay? 

A.  Normally,  a  resignation  is  a 
voluntary  separation  and  would 
not  entitle  a  person  to  receive  sev- 
erance pay.  But  there  are  three 
circumstances  under  which  a 
resignation  is  considered  involun- 
tary for  purposes  of  severance  pay. 
A  person  who  has  resigned  a  job 
may  receive  severance  pay  if  he 
has  not  declined  an  offer  of  an 
equivalent  position  in  his  agency, 
and  if  he  resigned  after  receiving: 

•  a  specific  notice  in  writing  from 
his  agency  that  he  is  to  be  invol- 
untarily separated  and  the  separa- 
tion is  not  because  of  misconduct, 
delinquency,  or  inefficiency; 

•  a  general  notice  of  reduction- 
in-force  which  announces  that  all 
positions  in  the  employee's  com- 
petitive area  will  be  abolished  or 
transferred  to  another  commuting 
area  and  that  the  resignation  is  ef- 
fective on  a  date  which  is  no  more 
than  1  year  before  the  abolition  or 
transfer;  or 

•  a  notice  by  his  agency  propos- 
ing to  separate  the  employee  for 
declining  to  accompany  an  activity 
when  it  is  to  be  moved  to  another 
commuting  area  because  of 
transfer  of  function,  and  when  all 
positions  in  the  employee's  com- 
petitive area  are  to  be  abolished  or 
transferred  to  another  commuting 
area  within  a  period  of  no  more 
than  1  year. 

Q.  Does  declining  a  position  out- 
side one's  commuting  area 
prevent  a  person  from  receiving 
severance  pay? 

A.  If  an  agency  offers  an  employ- 
ee a  position  outside  the 
employee's  commuting  area, 
failure  to  accept  such  an  assign- 
ment is  not  a  bar  to  severance  pay. 
The  only  time  severance  pay  can 
be  denied  for  refusal  to  accept  an 
assignment  to  another  commuting 
area  is  when  geographic  reassign- 
ment is  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment as  evidenced  by  the 
employee's  position  description  or 
(cont'd  on  page  4) 


(cont'd  from  page  3) 

Other  written  agreement  or  under- 
standing providing  for  such  assign- 
ments. 

Q.  What  is  an  "equivalent  posi- 
tion?" 

A.  For  purposes  of  severance  pay, 
an  equivalent  position  is  one  of 
like  tenure  and  pay  (other  than  a 
retained  grade  and/or  retained  rate 
of  pay). 

Q.  May  an  employee  receiving 
severance  pay  accept  another  posi- 
tion? 

A.  Yes,  unless  (1)  the  new  em- 
ployment is  in  the  federal  service 
or  (2)  the  employee's  activity  is 
transferred  to  a  nonfederal  organi- 
zation, and  the  employee  accepts 
employment  with  the  nonfederal 
organization  within  90  days  of  the 
date  of  the  transfer.  If  an  employ- 
ee accepts  a  temporary  appoint- 
ment with  the  federal  government 
for  1  year  or  less,  severance  pay 
will  be  suspended  during  the  tem- 
porary employment  and  then 
resumed  upon  termination  of  the 
appointment.  The  period  of  tem- 
porary appointment  is  not  credit- 
able for  purposes  of  computing 
the  severance  pay  it  interrupts. 

Q.  Will  the  time  that  a  person  is 
receiving  severance  pay  be  count- 
ed for  retirement  or  leave  accrual 
purposes? 

A.  No,  because  when  a  person  re- 
ceives severance  pay  he  or  she  is 
no  longer  a  federal  employee. 

Q.  Can  a  person  receive  sever- 
ance pay  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation at  the  same  time? 

A.  Whether  a  person  can  or  not 
varies  from  State  to  State. 

Q.  What  happens  if  a  person 
starts  drawing  severance  pay,  but 
later  becomes  entitled  to  a  disabil- 
ity annuity? 

A.  Since  the  disability  annuity 
will  be  retroactive  to  the  date  of 
the  person's  separation  from 
federal  service,  the  person  will 
have  to  return  all  severance  pay 
that  he  or  she  receives. 

Q.  What  happens  if  a  person  re- 
ceiving severance  pay  dies  before 
the  severance  pay  fund  is  exhaust- 
ed? 

A.  Payments  will  continue  to  be 
made    as    if  the    individual    were 


June  Is  USDA  Savings  Bonds  Month 


Savings  bonds  have  traditionally 
been  a  convenient  way  for  people 
to  help  build  personal  security  for 
the  future,  as  well  as  to  have  a 
stake  in  the  future  of  this  country. 

To  encourage  more  employees  to 
do  more  to  help  themselves, 
federal  agencies  each  year  conduct 
a  special  savings  bonds  drive. 

In  USDA  this  year,  the  drive  is 
being  conducted  during  the  month 
of  June.  In  a  ceremony  kicking  off 
the  campaign,  Secretary  Block  said 
that  this  year's  drive  is  significant 
''because  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  is  planning  changes  in 
the  way  interest  on  savings  bonds 
will  be  computed.  The  Treasury  is 
currently  seeking  legislation  that 
would  pave  the  way  for  a 
'market-based'  variable  rate  to  be 
paid  on  U.S.  savings  bonds  held 
for  at  least  5  years. 

"That  rate,"  the  Secretary  said, 
"would  be  85  percent  of  the  aver- 
age return  on  outstanding 
Treasury      marketable      securities 


that  mature  in  5  years.  The  in- 
terest rate  on  savings  bonds 
would,  thus,  float  as  market  rates 
fluctuate,  continuously  providing  a 
fair  return.  In  addition,  savings 
would  be  protected  from  drastic 
declines  in  market  rates  by  a 
guaranteed  minimum  return." 

Currently,  the  interest  rate  on 
Series  EE  savings  bonds,  the 
Treasury  Department  said,  is  9 
percent  annually  if  held  the  full  8 
years  to  maturity. 

"So  that  all  USDA  employees  can 
benefit  from  this  method  of  sav- 
ing," Secretary  Block  said,  "a  sav- 
ings bonds  campaign  is  being  con- 
ducted during  the  month  of  June. 
During  that  period  you  will  be 
called  on  by  a  fellow  employee 
and  invited  to  join  the  Payroll 
Savings  Plan  or  to  increase  your 
present  allotment  if  you  are  al- 
ready enrolled. 

"I  urge  each  of  you  to  give  this 
opportunity  your  most  careful 
consideration.  For  your  future, 
and  the  future  of  our  Nation." 
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living— at  the  same  rate  and  pay- 
period  interval  to  the  person's 
survivors  or  beneficiaries  until  the 
fund  is  exhausted.  The  money  will 
not  be  paid  to  the  person's  estate 
in  a  lump  sum. 

For  more  specific  information,  or 
for  a  copy  of  the  "Severance  Pay" 
leafiet,  contact  your  agency  per- 
sonnel office  or  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management,  n 
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Weather  Pred^Qtion^t^H  WJit 
Says  USlSmr^^''^' 


Many  world  climatologists  predict 
that  the  rise  in  atmospheric  car- 
bon dioxide  concentration  from 
burning  fossil  fuels  will  raise  sur- 
face air  temperatures  as  much  as  4 
degrees  Celsius  (C),  perhaps  even 
more  at  polar  latitudes.  This 
increase,  they  say,  will  change  the 
world's  weather,  melt  polar  ice 
caps,  flood  coastal  cities,  and  gen- 
erally raise  havoc  with  agriculture. 

Dr.  Sherwood  B.  Idso  disagrees. 
A  physicist  and  meteorologist  with 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Dr.  Idso  says 
temperatures  will  not  increase 
nearly  that  much  and  that  burning 
fossil  fuels  will  cause  no  climatic 
problem. 

He  suggests  that  either  the  clima- 
tologists are  wrong  or  they  have 
left  something  out  of  their  predic- 
tive models. 

'The  large-scale  modelers  predict 
that  a  'greenhouse  effect'  will 
occur  over  the  next  50  years  or 
so,"  Dr.  Idso  said.  "The  green- 
house effect,"  he  explained, 
''theoretically  will  occur  from  the 
extra  thermal  heat  radiation  that 
will  result  from  the  doubled  con- 
centration of  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
Earth's  atmosphere.  Modelers  say 
that  the  extra  heat  will  evaporate 
extra  water  that  will  rise  as  vapor. 
This    increased    vapor    will    then 
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On  the  roof  of  the  U.S.  Water  Conservation  Laboratory  in  Phoenix  where  he 
works,  USDA  scientist  Dr.  Sherwood  Idso  checks  a  device  called  a  solarimeter 
that  measures  solar  radiation.  The  steel  band  blocks  direct  sunlight,  and  the  me- 
ter records  only  scattered  radiation.  The  device  is  one  of  several  Dr.  Idso  uses  to 
predict  the  probable  effects  that  increased  carbon  dioxide  content  in  the  Earth 's 
atmosphere  will  produce. 


create  a  sort  of  blanket  around  the 
Earth  that  will  radiate  even  more 
heat." 

But  Dr.  Idso  draws  his  conclusions 
from  what  he  describes  as  "real 
world"  research  at  Phoenix, 
where  for  the  past  12  years  he  has 
measured  incoming  solar  and  ther- 
mal radiation  using  variations  in 
dust  and  water  vapor  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  projected  carbon 
dioxide  increase.  From  his 
research.  Dr.  Idso  has  concluded 
that  doubling  atmospheric  carbon 
dioxide  will  change  surface  air 
temperature  less  than  natural 
climatic  variability. 


Although  he  agrees  that  the  net 
increase  in  carbon  dioxide  will 
have  doubled  by  the  year  2025,  he 
disagrees  with  modelers'  calcula- 
tions that  the  temperature 
response  of  the  near-surface  air  to 
the  net  increase  in  radiation  will 
increase  dramatically.  Dr.  Idso 
says  he  has  calculated  the  project- 
ed increase  in  temperature  by 
three  different,.  independent 
methods.  All  are  based  on  real 
world  data,  and  all  produced  the 
same  answer:  Doubling  atmos- 
pheric carbon  dioxide  will  increase 
the  temperature  about  one-fourth 
degree  C. 

(cont'd  on  page  2) 


(cont'd  from  page  1) 

Dr.  Idso  explained  that  his  first 
method  dealt  with  changes  in  sur- 
face air  temperature  from  varia- 
tions in  radiation  that  were  caused 
by  variations  in  airborne  dust  over 
Phoenix.  The  second  method  used 
30  years  of  data  on  temperature 
changes  caused  by  variations  in 
water  vapor  over  the  city.  The 
third  method  involved  a  compari- 
son of  the  annual  solar  radiation 
and  air  temperature  cycles  of  105 
U.S.  weather  stations.  The  result? 
All  three  produced  only  a  minute 
increase  in  temperature. 

Why  do  Dr.  Idso's  calculations 
differ  dramatically  with  other 
modelers'? 

"I  can  only  conclude/'  he  said, 
"that  the  results  of  most  current 
numerical  models  of  the  atmos- 
phere which  treat  the  carbon  diox- 
ide problem  are  grossly  in  error. 
To  be  taken  seriously,  the  prob- 
lem must  be  looked  at  through 
the  'living  laboratory'  of  the  world 
itself  for  validation  of  the 
mathematical  models. 


"There  is  essentially  no  danger  of 
significant  climatic  warming  due 
to  any  forthcoming  increase  in 
atmospheric  carbon  dioxide  con- 
centration, even  for  a  tenfold 
increase,"  he  said.  He  further 
concludes  that  not  only  is  such  an 
increase  not  detrimental,  it  is 
desirable.  "Doubling  or  tripling 
the  carbon  dioxide  content,"  he 
explained,  "could  increase  global 
agricultural  productivity  by  fully 
20  to  50  percent. 

"Plants  use  carbon  dioxide  for 
growth  and  fruiting.  Scientists  all 
over  the  world  have  more  than 
doubled  yields  of  many  different 
crops  in  greenhouses  by  doubling 
carbon  dioxide  and  increasing 
nutrients.  Thus,"  he  added, 
"faced  as  we  are  with  a  still- 
expanding  world  population,  we 
are  probably  going  to  need  this 
added  productivity  edge.  In  fact,  if 
one  believes  the  'population 
bomb'  alarmists,  more  atmospher- 
ic carbon  dioxide  looms  as  a 
necessity." 

story  by  Paul  Dean 


Executive     assistant  to  Secretary 
Block,    Ray   Lett    (left)    accepts   the 
Friend    of  Extension  Award   from 
Charles  McDougall,  president  of  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  chapter  of  Epsilon 
Sigma  Phi.  The  fraternity  cited  Lett 
for  his  support  of  extension  programs 
and  his  counsel  with  leaders  in 
the  extension  service  system. 


Forest  Service  chief  R.  Max  Peterson 
(right)  recently  presented  the  Nation- 
al Arbor  Day  Foundation's  J.  Ster- 
ling Morton  Award  to  Illinois 
Congressman  Sidney  Yates  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Peterson  presented  the 
award,  on  behalf  of  the  foundation, 
for  Congressman  Yates '  national- 
level  support  for  urban  tree  programs. 


PEOPLE 


PEOPLE 


A  USDA  specialist  on  swine.  Dr. 
Roger  J.  Gerrits  received  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  for 
Public  Affairs  from  the  National 
Pork  Producers  Council.  The 
second  person  ever  to  receive  the 
award.  Dr.  Gerrits  is  head  of 
livestock  and  veterinary  sciences 
for  ARS  in  Beltsville,  Md.  He  was 
cited  for  his  research  contributions 
that  have  "resulted  in  today's 
modern  pork,"  said  Dr.  Terry  B. 
Kinney,  Jr.,  ARS  administrator. 

USDA's  international  representa- 
tive on  swine  production.  Dr. 
Gerrits  has  traveled  in  Russia, 
China,  and  France  to  work  with 
the  governments  of  those  coun- 
tries in  strengthening  exchange 
agreements  devoted  to  veterinary 
science. 


Sullivan,  who  joined  the  Wynd- 
moor  research  station  in  1954, 
spent  the  early  part  of  his  career 
working  on  the  drying  of  vege- 
tables. He  was  one  of  three  USDA 
engineers  who  25  years  ago 
developed  the  original  potato 
flakes  and  the  instant  potatoes 
found  in  supermarkets  today.  Sul- 
livan later  developed  a  different 
kind  of  system  for  drying  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  evolved  into 
one  that  today  permits  more  rapid 
reconstitution  of  the  dried  pieces 
than  was  possible  with  ordinary 
air-dried  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  new  system  has  proven  com- 
mercially successful  and  has  been 
accepted  by  industry,  especially 
for  Georgia  blueberries. 


John  F.  Sullivan,  a  chemical  en- 
gineer for  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  (ARS)  in  Wynd- 
moor.  Pa.,  received  the  Federal 
Service  Award  for  1981  in  the  sci- 
ence category.  Sponsored  by  the 
Philadelphia  Federal  Business  As- 
sociation, the  award  recognizes 
Sullivan's  achievements  in  the 
development  of  innovative 
methods  of  drying  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  reconstitution. 


John  F.  Sullivan 


Answers  to  Questions  About  Unemployment  Compensation 


Parti 

Virtually  everybody  has  heard 
about  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. But  to  most  federal  workers  it 
may  come  as  a  surprise  that  up  until 
29  years  ago— since  most  of  today's 
employees  began  working— there 
were  no  unemployment  benefits  for 
federal  employees. 

Prior  to  1953,  when  a  "fed"  be- 
came jobless  the  individual  had  to 
make  it  the  best  way  he  or  she 
could.  Not  so  for  State  and  private 
industry  employees,  because  they 
had  unemployment  insurance  when 
federal  workers  didn't.  Now, 
there's  protection  for  federal  work- 
ers, too,  called  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  for  Federal  Employ- 
ees (UCFE)  program. 

What  is  the  UCFE?  It's  a  program 
similar  to  that  of  the  private  sector 
which  provides  unemployment 
benefits  for  separated  employees. 
Purpose  of  the  program  is  to  pro- 
vide former  federal  workers  with  a 
weekly  income  to  meet  basic  needs 
while  searching  for  work. 

Q.  How  does  one  apply  for  benefits 
under  the  program? 

A.  To  claim  unemployment  bene- 
fits, people  who  become  unem- 
ployed or  placed  in  nonpay 
status  should  go  to  the  nearest 
office  of  the  State  employment 
security  agency.  They  should 
take  with  them  (1)  their  social 
security  account   number,    (2) 


the  official  notice  of  their  last 
separation  or  present  nonpay 
status,  i.e.,  SF-50  "Notice  of 
Personnel  Action,"  payroll 
statement,  or  similar  document, 
and  (3)  the  "Notice  to  Federal 
Employee  About  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance,"  SF-8,  issued 
by  their  employing  agency.  The 
SF-8  is  provided  to  a  federal  em- 
ployee on  or  before  the  last  day 
of  work.  The  form  briefly  ex- 
plains the  unemployment  pro- 
gram and  reflects  the  payroll  ad- 
dress where  an  employee's 
records  are  maintained  so  that 
the  unemployment  office  will 
know  where  to  send  for  wage 
and  separation  information. 

Q.  How  soon  should  one  apply  for 
the  benefits? 

A.  Promptly  after  a  person  has 
been  separated  from  a  job, 
placed  in  nonpay  status,  or 
given  reduced  working  hours. 
An  individual  should  not  delay 
filing  a  claim  for  unemployment 
compensation,  even  if  the 
person's  former  employer  has 
not  provided  an  SF-8  or  SF-50. 

Q.  What  are  the  requirements  for 
receiving  unemployment  com- 
pensation? 

A.  To  be  entitled  to  benefits  a  per- 
son must  be  unemployed  (or 
working  less  than  full  time  with 
earnings  less  than  a  specified 
amount);  must  be  able  and 
available  for  work;  must  register 


for  work  and  file  a  claim;  must 
have  received  a  certain  amount 
of  wages  within  a  1-year  base 
period;  and  must  not  be  disqual- 
ified for  reasons  specified  in  a 
State's  law.  Generally,  eligibility 
is  determined  under  the  law  of 
the  State  of  a  federal  worker's 
/o5/ official  duty  station. 

Q.  For  what  reasons  can  a  person 
be  denied  unemployment  bene- 
fits? 

A.  All  State  laws  will  deny  benefits 
for  such  reasons  as  (1)  quitting  a 
job  voluntarily  without  good 
cause  or  being  discharged  for 
misconduct  connected  with 
work,  (2)  refusing  an  offer  of 
suitable  job  without  good  cause, 
and  (3)  not  being  able  and  avail- 
able for  work.  "Good  cause" 
for  leaving  or  refusing  a  job  is 
determined  in  accordance  with 
State  law.  Some  State  laws  also 
deny  or  reduce  benefits  for  cer- 
tain types  of  payments  one  may 
receive,  such  as  retirement, 
severance  pay,  or  lump-sum 
amount  for  unused,  accrued  an- 
nual leave. 

Q.  Can  a  person  appeal  a  benefits 
ruling? 

A.  Yes.  If  a  determination  is  made 
denying  a  person  benefits,  the 
person  has  a  right  to  appeal  as 
provided  in  the  applicable  State 
law. 

(cont'd  on  page  4) 


Examples  of  Weekly  Unemployment  Benefits 

in  11  U.S.  Cities 

Duty  Station 

Maximum  Weekly 

Maximum 

Earnings  to  Qualify 

Benefit  Amount  (WBA) 

Weeks 

for  Maximum  WBA 

District  of  Columbia 

$206 

34 

$4,715.01  or  more  in  high  quarter 

Boston 

156-234* 

30 

4,030.01       

Philadelphia 

190-198* 

30 

4,688.00       

Atlanta 

115 

26 

2,850.00       

New  York  City 

125 

26 

4,980.00  or  more  in  base  period 

Chicago 

154-206* 

26 

3,984.50  or  more  in  high  quarter 

Kansas  City  (Mo.) 

105 

26 

2,311.12       

Dallas 

147 

26 

3,650.25       

Denver 

182 

26 

4,706.00       

San  Francisco 

136 

26 

4,641.00      

Seattle 

178 

30 

4,450.00       

*Higher  figure  includes  dependents'  allowances. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 


(cont'd from  page  3) 

Q.  Who  determines  the  amount  of 
benefits  a  person  receives,  and 
for  how  long? 

A.  State  agencies  determine  the 
amount  and  duration  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  from 
the  amount  of  federal  service 
performed  and  gross  federal 
wages  paid  (or  earned)  in  a  52- 
week  base  period  which  pre- 
cedes the  date  of  the  claim.  In 
most  States,  the  highest  wage 
quarter  in  the  base  period  is 
used  to  determine  the  weekly 
benefit  amount  (WBA).  Gen- 
erally, a  person's  regular  weekly 
benefits  and  the  period  for 
which  benefits  will  be  paid  will 
be  determined  by  the  law  of  the 
State.  In  addition,  if  a  person 
has  received  all  the  regular 
benefits  for  which  he  or  she  is 
entitled,  the  person  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  become 
eligible  for  additional  weeks  of 
extended  benefits. 

Q.  Is  the  amount  of  benefits  the 
same  in  every  State? 

A.  No.  Since  provisions  of  the  law 
differ  from  State  to  State,  eligi- 
bility requirements  and 
amounts  payable  under  the 
unemployment  program  also 
differ.  Federal  law  does  not  re- 
quire State  unemployment  in- 
surance laws  to  be  uniform.  The 
State  laws  not  only  differ  from 
each  other,  but  are  also  subject 
to  frequent  change  by  State 
court  decisions  and  legislative 
actions. 

Q.  What  happens  after  a  person 
applies  for  unemployment 
compensation? 

A.  When  a  person  files  a  claim  for 
unemployment  benefits,  the 
State  agency  mails  a  form  to 
the  former  employee's  payroll 
office  requesting  specific  infor- 
mation on  former  federal  civi- 
lian service,  wages  for  such 
service,  lump-sum  terminal 
leave  and  severance  payments, 
location  of  the  person's  last  of- 
ficial duty  station,  the  date  of 
separation  or  last  day  of  work 
if  not  separated,  and  the 
federal  agency's  reason  for  the 
employee's  termination  or 
nonpay  status.  From  that  infor- 
mation,   the   State   will   deter- 


mine whether  the  person  is  eli- 
gible for  benefits. 

Q.  Can  an  employee  on  furlough 
collect  unemployment  compen- 
sation? 

A.  Whether  or  not  an  employee 
on  furlough  can  collect  unem- 
ployment compensation 
depends  on  the  length  of  the 
furlough  and  how  it  is 
scheduled.  Most  States  would 
treat  federal  employee  fur- 
loughs in  the  same  way  as 
temporary  layoffs  without  pay 
in  private  industry.  -A  fur- 
loughed  employee  may  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  unemployment 
compensation  after  the  applica- 
ble waiting  period  (usually  1 
uncompensated  week  of  unem- 
ployment) is  satisfied.  There 
are  11  States,  however,  whose 
laws  do  not  currently  require 
claimants  to  serve  an  uncom- 
pensated waiting  week  of 
unemployment.  Those  States 
are:  Alabama,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin. 
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The  largest  donation  of  private  land  ever  made  to  the  Forest  Service— as  well  as 
the  most  valuable— has  led  to  a  certificate  of  appreciation  to  Erv  Kreischer 
(right),  regional  representative  for  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  in  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex.  Kreischer  was  cited  for  his  efforts  in  facilitating  donation  of 
the  land,  made  by  the  Pennzoil  Company,  to  USDA.  Situated  in  northeastern 
New  Mexico  and  comprising  100,000  acres,  the  land  is  noted  for  its  wildlife  and 
other  natural  resources.  At  a  meeting  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Dale  Jones  (left), 
director  of  the  Forest  Service 's  wildlife  and  fisheries  staff,  presented  Kreischer 
the  certificate  on  behalf  of  USDA  and  Forest  Service  chief  R.  Max  Peterson. 
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Overseas  Traveler  Mixes  Business  with  PJeasure 


Forest  Service  employee  Dr. 
Russell  Burns  has  traveled  exten- 
sively in  his  job  as  a  forest 
researcher,  for  both  the  Forest 
Service  and  USDA.  He's  also 
traveled  quite  a  bit  for  the  U.S. 
State  Department. 

Over  the  past  4  years.  Dr.  Burns, 
who  operates  out  of  the  Forest 
Service's  national  office,  has  been 
in  Argentina.  Brazil.  East  Ger- 
many. England.  France.  Italy.  In- 
dia. Scotland.  Russia.  And  every- 
where he's  gone,  he's  found  that 
virtually  everyone  knows  about 
Smokey  Bear  (the  Forest  Service's 
forest  fire  prevention  symbol)  and 
Woodsy  Owl  (the  agency's  anti- 
litter  symbol). 

In  fact,  he  has  found  that  people 
abroad  are  very  receptive  to  the 
two  characters'  messages,  and  are 
eager  for  Smokey  and  Woodsy 
mementos.  So,  while  he's  over- 
seas on  official  assignments,  Di. 
Burns  becomes  an  ambassador  of 
sorts.  Every  time  he  goes  abroad 
he  takes  along  a  supply  of  promo- 
tional material  on  Smokey  and 
Woodsy  to  hand  out  to  people 
during  his  travels.  Among  the  ma- 
terials are  stickers,  patches,  pen- 
cils, key  rings,  and  bookmarks.  He 
rarely  has  any  left  when  he  re- 
turns.  "People  just  love  Smokey 


Part  II 
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JOBLESS 
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seepages 


Dr.  Russell  Burns 


Dr.  Burns  said  that  on  the  rare  oc- 
casions that  people  don't  know 
about  Smokey  or  Woodsy  before 
he  arrives,  the  people  are  usually 
very  interested  in  hearing  about 
them.  On  one  particular  occasion, 
he  said,  while  on  a  train  trip  in  In- 
dia, he  traveled  with  a  group  of 
schoolboys  who  weren't  familiar 
with  Smokey  or  Woodsy,  but  who 
became  instant  fans  of  the  two 
after  hearing  a  bit  about  them. 

Dr.  Burns  added  that  if  there  is 
one  conclusion  he  has  drawn  from 
his  experiences  overseas  it  is  that 
"both  Smokey  and  Woodsy  have 
acquired  worldwide  fame  because 
they  convey  messages  of  interest 
and  importance  to  everyone  con- 
cerned with  the  quality  of  life  and 
the  environment  we  all  share. 
Consequently,  both  are  under- 
stood and  loved  by  almost  every- 
one." 


and  Woodsy,"  Dr.  Burns  ex- 
plained, "and  items  bearing  their 
messages  are  prized  almost  every- 
where." 

In  Europe,  Dr.  Burns  said, 
"parents  and  grandparents  often 
request  key  rings  for  themselves, 
and  patches  for  their  children  and 
grandchildren.  But  it's  not  just 
children  who  like  the  materials.  In 
Argentina  and  Brazil,  students  in 
college-level  ecology  classes  al- 
most exhausted  my  supply  of 
patches  once,  and  requested  other 
materials.  The  materials  were  also 
very  popular  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  ecologists  in  East  Germany. 

"In  return  for  patches,  Eastern 
Europeans  sometimes  give  lapel 
pins  and  badges  from  their  vil- 
lages, factories,  or  professions," 
Dr.  Burns  said.  "I've  accumulated 
an  interesting  collection  over  the 
years." 


In  his  overseas  travels.  Dr.  Burns' 
primary  mission— for  USDA  and 
the  Forest  Service— is  to  provide 
assistance  to  other  countries' 
forestry  organizations.  However, 
when  traveling  for  the  State 
Department,  Dr.  Burns'  primary 
function  is  to  participate  in  inter- 
national conferences  and  negotia- 
tions on  a  wide  variety  of  environ- 
mentally related  topics  such  as 
coastal  zone  management,  fores- 
try, urban  ecosystems,  and  pesti- 
cides. 

story  by  Matt  Mathes 


According  to  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management,  between 
1975  and  1980,  more  than  10,000 
women  joined  the  ranks  of  U.S. 
elected  officials— in  national. 
State,  and  local  offices  — nearly 
tripling  the  number  of  positions 
previously  held  by  women. 


You're  More 
Than  Your  Job 

Pause  for  a  moment,  and  list  five 
things  that  best  describe  you. 

Chances  are  the  work  you  do  is  on 
that  list.  At  least,  it  was  in  the 
case  of  a  majority  of  USDA 
employees  in  Washington  who 
attended  a  recent  seminar  on  han- 
dling stress. 

Sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel, the  seminar  was  conduct- 
ed by  Dr.  Eric  Kafka,  director  of 
the  Cheverly  (Md.)  Mental  Health 
Center,  and  was  designed  to  help 
workers  overcome  the  anxiety  of 
job  cuts  and  changes  and  to 
understand  better  how  to  cope 
with  occupational  stress. 

Remarked  Dr.  Kafka:  "People 
identify  with  their  professions  so 
strongly  that  they  fear  losing  their 
jobs  partly  because  that  would 
mean  they'd  also  be  losing  a  piece 
of  their  self-identity.  For  most, 
losing  a  job— or  the  fear  of  losing 
a  job— diminishes  self-esteem. 

"And  as  the  job  market  becomes 
less  stable  and  more  complex, 
occupational  stress  increases.  Peo- 
ple become  much  more  competi- 
tive, and  often  value  systems 
become  distorted.  Employees 
become  cynical,  pessimistic,  dis- 
trustful. Many  agencies  experience 
more  absenteeism.  People  who 
once  kept  their  office  doors  open, 
close  them.  Workers  don't 
cooperate  as  much,  become  dissa- 
tisfied and  less  creative.  And  pro- 
ductivity declines. 

"Plus,"  Dr.  Kafka  added,  "many 
people  become  doubtful  about 
their  abilities  and  their  marketabil- 
ity, especially  if  they  haven't 
experienced  satisfaction  in  their 
jobs  for  some  time." 

Dr.  Kafka  noted  that  administra- 
tors are  also  facing  a  great  deal 
more  stress  today.  "Budget- 
cutting  creates  stress,"  he  said, 
"for  managers  who  must  deter- 
mine whether  to  get  rid  of  equip- 
ment or  people.  Often,  decision- 
makers aren't  sure  how  changes 
will  be  perceived  by  or  will  affect 
lower  ranking  employees.  Across- 
the-board  cuts  present  even  more 
problems  because  they  allow 
administrators   little   discretion   in 


Celeste  A.  Ewalt  (right),  a  summer  employee  at  a  USDA  laboratory  in  West 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  accepts  a  certificate  of  merit  signed  by  Secretary  Block  from  Dr. 
Terry  B.  Kinney,  administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service.  Ewalt  re- 
ceived the  certificate  for  being  named  a  finalist  at  the  33rd  International  Science 
and  Engineering  Fair  in  Houston,  Tex.  She  was  one  of  10  high  school  students 
judged  by  USDA  scientists  as  having  the  best  exhibits  related  to  agriculture. 
Ewalt's  exhibit  was  entitled  "Prevention  of  a  Grain  Elevator  Explosion  by  a 
Suppression  System."  In  addition  to  the  certificate,  the  USDA  finalists  who  are 
16  years  or  older  receive  an  offer  of  a  summer  job.  According  to  ARS,  at  least  8 
of  the  10  finalists  are  working  for  USDA  this  summer. 


determining  which  programs 
might  be  cut  more  than  others." 

The  point,  Dr.  Kafka  explained,  is 
that  everyone  feels  stress,  and 
what's  important  is  that  individu- 
als not  permit  themselves  to  feel 
singled  out— don't  take  job  cuts 
and  changes  personally. 

Dr.  Kafka  emphasized  that  it's 
important  to  maintain  a  sense  of 
identity  and  self-esteem  apart 
from  your  job.  "Don't  make  your 
job  your  whole  being.  There  are 
many  more  aspects  to  you  besides 
your  profession,  and  it's  important 
that  you  nurture  and  appreciate 
your  other  qualities,  as  well." 

Wrapping  up.  Dr.  Kafka  said: 

•  Keep  aware  of  what's 
happening— listen,  read,  discuss 
events. 

•  See  the  larger  perspective  and 
try  to  figure  out  where  things  are 
headed— anticipate  where  job 
turnovers  may  occur  and  prepare 
for  those  changes. 

•  Cultivate  a  sense  of  humor 
over  things  you  can't  control— a 


broader  perspective  will  help 
accomplish  that. 

•  Don't  regard  change  with  pessi- 
mism and  resentment— see  how 
you  can  adapt  yourself  to  keep  up. 

•  Remember  that  jobs  lose  and 
gain  status  over  the  years  and  that 
you  as  an  individual  have  little 
control  over  that. 

•  Learn  how  others  are  adapting 
to  changes,  and  see  how  their 
methods  might  be  of  help. 

•  Take  good  care  of  yourself— see 
your  physician  about  diet  and 
exercise  and  other  advice  on  keep- 
ing fit  and  healthy. 

*And  most  important— figuTQ  out 
ways  to  vent  anger  and  frustration 
to  eliminate  potential  problems 
which  chronic,  unrelieved  stress 
can  create.  Learn  what  activities 
best  help  you  relax.  Everyone 
needs  respite  from  daily  problems 
and  whatever  clears  the  cobwebs 
from  your  head— jogging,  reading, 
listening  to  music— is  what  you 
should  indulge  in  for  emotional 
and  physical  well-being.D 


Answers  to  Questions  About  Jobless  Benefits 


Part  II 

Following  is  the  second  of  a  two- 
part  article  on  Q's  and  A's  on  job- 
less benefits  for  federal  employ- 
ees. Part  I  appeared  in  the  July 
14,  1982,  issue  of  this  newsletter. 

Q.  Can  an  employee  overseas  re- 
ceive unemployment  compensa- 
tion? 

A.  Employees  overseas  who  be- 
come unemployed  must  return  to 
and  file  a  claim  in  person  in  one 
of  the  several  States  (including 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands). 
Benefits  will  then  be  determined 
and  paid  by  the  State  in  which  the 
claimant  resides. 

Q.  What  effect  does  lump-sum 
payment  for  unused  annual  leave 
have  on  eligibility  for  unemploy- 
ment benefits? 

A.  In  23  States,  the  lump-sum 
payment  for  accrued  annual  leave 
has  a  reducing  or  disqualifying  ef- 
fect on  unemployment  benefits.  In 
other  States,  the  lump-sum  pay- 
ment has  no  effect.  It  is  advisable 
to  check  with  the  individual  State 
employment  security  agency  to 
determine  the  State's  policy. 

Q.  How  long  after  a  person  be- 
comes unemployed  is  he  or  she 
eligible  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation? 

A.  Although  there's  no  set  limita- 
tion, the  longer  a  person  waits  to 
apply,  the  greater  the  chance  of 
lower  benefits,  and  the  possibility 
that  the  person  will  receive  no 
benefits  at  all.  Most  States  use  the 
first  4  of  the  last  5  completed  quar- 
ters to  determine  a  person's  bene- 
fits, so  that  if  a  person  is  unem- 
ployed long  enough  before  sub- 
mitting a  claim,  he  or  she  may  not 
qualify  for  benefits.  In  most  cases, 
it's  to  a  former  employee's  advan- 
tage to  apply  for  unemployment 
compensation  as  soon  after 
becoming  unemployed  as  possible. 

Q.  Can  persons  who  worked  on 
temporary  appointments  receive 
unemployment  compensation? 

A.  Normal,  temporary  appoint- 
ments, such  as  for  30-  or  60-  or 
90-day  temporaries  and  post  office 


Christmas  temporaries  or  appoint- 
ees for  part-time  employment, 
may,  if  eligible,  receive  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Q.  Can  a  retiree  receive  unem- 
ployment compensation? 

A.  It  depends.  A  disability  retiree 
may  be  found  to  be  eligible  for 
unemployment  benefits  under 
most  State  laws  if  the  retiree  can 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
State  agency  that  he  or  she  is  able 
to  do  other  work  of  a  substantial 
nature,  while  an  "optional"  re- 
tiree is  generally  presumed  to 
have  voluntarily  removed  himself 
from  the  labor  force.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  mandatory  retirement  in- 
dicates an  involuntary,  employer- 
generated  separation  from  employ- 
ment and  is  nondisqualifying 
under  most  State  laws. 

Q.  Can  a  person  who  is  receiving 
workmen's  compensation,  as  the 
result  of  an  on-the-job  injury,  also 
receive  unemployment  benefits? 

A.  Many  State  unemployment  in- 
surance laws  disqualify  claimants 
from  receiving  unemployment 
benefits  who  are  concurrently  re- 
ceiving workmen's  compensation 
under  any  State  or  federal  law. 
Some  States  disqualify  a  claimant, 
otherwise  eligible,  for  each  week 
concerned  while  others  deduct 
such  payments  from  each  unem- 
ployment check.  Therefore,  the 
State  agency  should  be  told  if  a 
claim  has  been  filed  under  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation 
Act.  On  the  basis  of  this  informa- 
tion, the  State  agency  will  request 
the  necessary  detailed  data  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Q.  May  a  person  who  refuses  a 
job  offer  continue  to  receive 
unemployment  benefits? 

A.  All  State  unemployment  in- 
surance laws  contain  a  refusal  of 
suitable  work  disqualification  and 
an  availability  for  work  require- 
ment. Thus,  any  former  federal 
employee  who  refuses  a  suitable 
job  without  good  cause  or  who  is 
not  ready,  willing,  and  able  to 
work  would  be  denied  unemploy- 
ment benefits  under  a  State's  law. 


"Suitability"  of  a  job  offer  and 
"good  cause"  for  a  refusal  are 
determined  under  such  law  by  the 
State  agency  responsible  for  pro- 
cessing the  unemployment  bene- 
fits claim. 

Q.  Can  a  person  who  becomes 
unemployed  but  finds  less-than- 
full-time  work  receive  unemploy- 
ment compensation? 

A.  Yes,  but  the  amount  would 
depend  on  State  law.  Some  States 
forgive  a  certain  amount  that  a 
part-time  worker  earns  and  would 
deduct  all  earnings  over  that 
amount  from  the  person's  allowed 
weekly  benefit.  If,  for  example,  a 
person  were  eligible  for  $200  a 
week  in  unemployment  benefits, 
but  earned  $100  a  week  as  a  part- 
time  employee,  a  State  might  for- 
give $30  of  the  person's  earnings 
and  deduct  the  remaining  $70  of 
earnings  from  the  $200  weekly 
unemployment  benefit.  Other 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
reduce  the  amount  earned  dollar- 
for-dollar  from  the  weekly  benefit 
amount. 

Q.  Who  pays  for  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program? 

A.  Unemployment  compensation 
for  unemployed  federal  workers  is 
paid  from  U.S.  Government 
funds.  No  deductions  are  ever  tak- 
en from  employees'  pay  to  finance 
these  benefits.  Each  agency  reim- 
burses the  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund,  administered  by  the  Labor 
Department,  according  to  the 
amount  paid  to  that  agency's 
former  employees,  n 
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Job  Grading  System 
Getting  Closer  Look 

Concerned  about  the  inaccurate 
classification  of  government  jobs, 
Secretary  Block  has  joined  with 
0PM  (the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management)  in  supporting 
efforts  to  correct  the  problem. 

In  a  memorandum  to  line 
managers,  the  Secretary  said  that 
"recent  studies  indicate  that  a 
large  number  of  positions  are 
incorrectly  classified.  This  misclas- 
sification  has  resulted  in  an  exces- 
sive cost  of  over  one-half  billion 
dollars  per  year  to  taxpayers. 

"0PM    director    Donald    Devine 

has  asked  all  department  heads  to 
give  personal  attention  to  this 
problem.  Although  this  issue  has 
been  discussed  at  USDA  Manage- 
ment Council  and  at  personnel 
officers'  meetings,  I  want  to  add 
my  personal  support.  I  intend  to 
actively  cooperate  with  director 
Devine  by  assuring  that  the 
Department's  classification  and 
position  management  programs 
are  conducted  in  a  fair,  equitable, 
and  accurate  manner.  I  want  you 
to  join  with  me  by— 

•  assuring  that  in  your  areas  there 
are  no  'management  pressures' 
on  those  charged  with  the 
operation  of  the  classification 
and  position  management  pro- 
grams; 

•  taking  the  necessary  action  to 
have  adequate  staffs  and 
resources  committed  to  the  per- 
sonnel management  program; 
and 

•  insuring  that  the  programs 
throughout  your  agency  are 
functioning  properly. 

"We  must  take  firm  action  to  as- 
sure that  positions  are  accurately 
classified." 

In  his  memo  to  agency  heads, 
0PM  director  Devine  said  that 
"under  the  law,  we  are  each 
responsible  for  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  the  classification  system,  a 
primary  purpose  of  which  is  to  as- 
sure that  employees  who  do  sub- 
stantially equal  work  have  the 
same  grade  and  pay. 

However.. .studies  have  shown  that 
a  large  number  of  positions  are  ei- 
ther over  or  undergraded.  The  ex- 
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Only  you 
can  prevent 

forest  fires. 

We  can't. 


PEOPLE 

Dr.  Paul  E.  Schleusener,  an  agri- 
cultural engineer  with  the 
Cooperative  State  Research  Serv- 
ice in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  been 
elected  a  Fellow  by  the  American 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers 
(ASAE).  A  member  of  ASAE's 
President's  Club,  Dr.  Schleusener 
was  honored  at  the  Society's  sum- 
tent  of  this  grade  and  pay  distor- 
tion is  unacceptable.  We  must 
identify  and  correct  the  deficien- 
cies which  are  contributing  to  the 
improper  classification  of  posi- 
tions. Among  the  many  problems 
cited  by  position  classifiers  are  fre- 
quent 'management  pressures'  to 
upgrade  positions,  to  retain  grades 
which  no  longer  can  be  supported, 
or  to  influence  the  grading  criteria 
of  classification  standards  so  as  to 
raise  grades. 

"It  is  essential  that  we  move  to 
eliminate  any  improper  pressures 
on  the  classification  process.  Like- 
wise, it  is  essential  that  well- 
trained  staff  be  assigned  to  and  re- 
ceive full  management  support  for 
their  work.  Undergrading  is  unfair 
to  employees.  Overgrading  is  cost- 
ly to  taxpayers.  We  must  ensure 
that  position  management  systems 
are  receiving  the  attention  they 
demand." 


Forest  Service 's  Smokey 
Bear  Program  and  Walt 
Disney  Productions- 
creator  of  the  animated 
movie  "Bambi"—have 
teamed  up  this  summer  to 
increase  public  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  help- 
ing prevent  forest  fires. 
As  part  of  the  campaign, 
posters  depicting  Smokey 
Bear  and  characters  from 
the  Disney  movie  will  be 
appearing  around  the 
country.  The  agency  also 
noted  that  Smokey  and 
Bambi  will  be  appearing 
in  a  public  television  an- 
nouncement that  is  being 
distributed  nationwide. 
Don  Hansen,  manager  of 
the  Smokey  Bear  Pro- 
gram, said  that,  along 
with  Smokey,  the  Disney 
production  of  Bambi  has 
played  an  important  role 
in  raising  public  aware- 
ness of  the  dangers  of 
forest    fires. 

PEOPLE 

mer  meeting  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison. 

With  an  international  membership 
of  9,000,  ASAE  chooses  Fellows 
on  the  basis  of  unusual  profes- 
sional distinction  and  extraordi- 
nary qualifications.  A  minimum  of 
20  years'  active  practice  or  teach- 
ing experience  in  agricultural  en- 
gineering and  10  years'  member- 
ship in  the  Society  is  required  for 
nomination.  According  to  ASAE, 
Fellows  are  elected  from  only 
about  2  percent  of  its  member- 
ship. 

«      «      «      « 

Charles  F.  Dwyer,  an  internation- 
ally known  expert  on  aerial  cable- 
ways  and  lifts  and  chief  aerial 
tramway  engineer  for  the  Forest 
Service,  has  received  the  first 
Robert  F.  Lesage  Memorial  Award 
for  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  aerial  tramway  and  winter 
sports  industries.  The  award  was 
made  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Lift 
Association. 

On  detail  from  Washington  to  the 
Forest  Service's  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  Dwyer  has  represented  the 
U.S.  Government  at  regional,  na- 
tional, and  internaUonal  technical 
conferences  concerning  cable  sys- 
tems. 
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Something  NeV^  in  Stbre 
for  USDA  Employees 


Within  the  next  few  months— 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the 
'83  fiscal  year— USDA  employees 
will  be  able  to  tell  at  a  glance 
exactly  how  much  money  they've 
earned  for  the  pay  period  and  dur- 
ing the  entire  year.  They  will  also 
be  able  to  tell  how  much  has  been 
deducted  (and  for  what),  how 
much  they've  contributed  to  the 
retirement  fund,  how  much  annu- 
al and  sick  leave  they  have,  along 
with  other  information. 

The  information  will  be  part  of  a 
biweekly  earnings  statement  which 
employees  will  begin  receiving 
this  fall  as  the  result  of  a  new  pay- 
roll system  designed  by  the 
National  Finance  Center  (NFC). 
The  new  system  will  allow  USDA 
to  take  advantage  of  new  techno- 
logies and  to  provide  improved 
services  to  USDA  agencies. 

Once  the  new  system  starts 
operating,  employees  should 
receive  the  earnings  statement  in 
a  sealed  envelope  about  the  same 
time  as  their  salary  check.  Unlike 
salary  checks,  however,  the  state- 
ments will  be  mailed  directly  from 
the  National  Finance  Center  in 
New  Orleans  to  an  employee's 
T&A  (Time  and  Attendance)  con- 
tact point  or  home  address. 
(Salary  checks  are  mailed  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Disbursing  Office 
located  in  various  cities 
throughout  the  country).  In  addi- 
tion to  the  earnings  statement, 
employees  will  continue  to  receive 
a  separate,  once-a-year  "State- 
ment of  Personal  Benefits."  That 
statement  provides  a  summary  of 
all  benefits  available  to  employees 
as  federal  workers,  such  as  life 
insurance,       health       insurance, 
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Beginning  later  this  year,  according  to  the  Office  of  Administrative  Systems, 
employees  can  look  forward  to  receiving  a  comprehensive  earnings  statement 
every  pay  period,  thanks  to  a  new  computer  system  being  installed  at  the  Nation- 
al Finance  Center  in  New  Orleans.  The  statement  (similar  to  the  one  pictured 
above,  produced  as  a  sample)  will  show  a  summary  of  earnings,  insurance, 
leave,  retirement,  and  other  information  biweekly. 


workmen's  compensation,  project- 
ed annuities,  and  optional 
survivor's  annuity. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  new 
earnings  statements,  the  new 
payroll/personnel  system  will  have 
the  potential  to  provide  additional 
benefits  to  agencies— both  those 
within  USDA  as  well  as  some  out- 
side the  Department— by: 

•  giving  personnel  offices  direct 
access  to  the  entire  range  of  infor- 
mation available  from  computer 
files  on  employees  within  their 
agencies. 

•  allowing  USDA— in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Treasury 
Department— to  transfer  funds 
electronically  to  an  employee's 
bank,  thereby  saving  the  prepara- 

cont'd  on  page  2) 


Clyde  McShan  (left),  director  of  the 
NFC,  shows  a  sample  of  the 
comprehensive  earnings  statement  to 
management  intern  Gail  Para. 


(cont'd  from  page  1) 

tion  by  Treasury  of  composite 
checks  which  must  now  be  mailed 
to  banks. 

Dean  Crowther,  director  of  Office 
of  Administrative  Systems,  said 
that  with  new  telecommunications 
systems  at  the  NFC  that  are  to  be 
installed  in  the  near  future,  the 
new  system  will  also  enable  per- 
sonnel offices  to  eventually 
transmit  electronically  all  person- 
nel documents  that  are  now  typed 
and  mailed  to  the  NFC.  "Instead 
of  sending  hard  copy,"  he  said, 
"offices  will  be  able  to  enter 
employee  information  on  a  termi- 
nal and  telecommunicate  the  data 
directly  to  the  finance  center. 

"For  example,  when  a  new  person 
is  hired,  agencies  will  no  longer 
have  to  type  an  AD-350  and  an 
SF-50  and  send  them  through  the 
mail.  Under  the  new  system,  per- 
sonnel offices  will  be  able  to  send 
the  information  for  the  AD-350 
electronically  directly  to  the  NFC. 
The  NFC  will  then  verify  all  the 
data  with  the  personnel  master 
and  print  and  send  the  SF-50  to 
the  appropriate  persons.  Not  only 
are  we  going  to  eliminate  sending 
a  lot   of  hard  copy  through  the 


mail,  but  we  will  also  be  able  to 
save  personnel  offices  a  lot  of 
time  by  allowing  information  on 
employees  to  be  obtained  sooner. 
Since  the  data  will  reside  on  an 
online  data  file,  personnel  offices 
will  have  access  to  the  information 
by  keying  instructions  into  a  ter- 
minal. With  the  present  system, 
such  information  on  employees  is 
not  available  until  after  the  payroll 
cycle  is  completed,  which  takes 
anywhere  from  a  week  to  10  days. 
Considering  handling  and  mail 
time,  in  most  cases,  the  informa- 
tion is  not  now  available  to  agency 
personnel  offices  for  about  3  addi- 
tional weeks." 

Another  benefit  of  the  new  sys- 
tem, Crowther  said,  is  that  it  will 
allow  USDA  to  participate  in  a 
program  that  should  provide  more 
assurance  of  timely  delivery  of 
checks  for  those  employees  whose 
checks  go  directly  to  a  bank.  By 
being  able  to  transfer  funds  elec- 
tronically, the  new  system  will 
eliminate  the  problem  of  mail, 
weather,  and  all  the  other  factors 
that  tend  to  delay  check  receipt. 
Under  the  new  system,  Crowther 
noted,  employees  who  still  want 
their  checks  mailed  to  their  home 
or  office  may  continue   to  have 


Above,  Roderick  Keith  works  with  new  computer  hardware  recently  installed  at 
the  National  Finance  Center.  Chief  of  NFC's  computer  operations  section,  Keith 
says  the  new  system  replaces  equipment  the  center  had  been  using  for  the  past 
18  years.  The  new  system  will  greatly  enhance  NFC's  ability  to  provide  improved 
services  to  USDA  agencies,  including  generating  a  comprehensive  earnings  stat- 
mentfor  each  employee  every  pay  period. 


them  sent  there.  The  electronic 
fund  transfer  program  should 
begin  in  January  1983. 

Representing  a  significant  advance 
in  the  state  of  the  art,  the  new 
system  was  made  possible  by  the 
installation  earlier  this  year  of  new 
computers  at  the  NFC.  The  new 
computers  replaced  equipment 
that  had  been  in  use  for  the  past 
18  years  and  that  had  become 
very  expensive  for  USDA  to 
operate.  "Before  we  could  convert 
to  new  software,"  said  Crowther, 
referring  to  the  new  system,  "we 
had  to  have  new  hardware  first. 
The  old  equipment  we  had  gen- 
erally did  a  good  job,  but  it  just 
outlived  its  usefulness.  In  its  day, 
the  old  equipment  was  a  great 
piece  of  machinery.  But  it's  gone 
now,  and  the  new  equipment  is  a 
lot  faster  and  more  efficient  to 
operate." 

Crowther  said  that  major  credit  for 
the  new  system  "should  go  to 
Clyde  McShan  and  his  staff  at  the 
NFC.  They've  played  a  very 
important  part  in  this  whole  new 
process.  Of  course,  the  deputy 
assistant  secretary  for  administra- 
tion, John  Schrote,  and  Richard 
Ashworth  have  been  very  suppor- 
tive, as  have  the  Secretary  and 
Ray  Lett  (Secretary  Block's  exec- 
utive assistant).  They've  support- 
ed not  only  this  project,  but  the 
whole  upgrading  of  the  NFC  as 
well.  We  got  good  support  from 
the  top.  Finally,  the  USDA  Office 
of  Personnel  also  played  an  impor- 
tant role  by  making  sure  that  the 
new  system  would  meet  agency 
needs  and  that  agency  personnel 
officers  had  input  into  the  system 
requirements." 

Summing  up  his  feelings  about 
the  system,  Crowther  said  that 
"it's  something  we've  been  wait- 
ing for  and  the  personnel  offices 
have  been  wanting  for  a  long 
time.  I'm  extremely  pleased  with 
the  new  system.  It  will  do  so 
many  things  that  people  have 
wanted  to  do  for  so  long. 

"I  think  we're  all  very  optimistic 
about  the  new  system.  I've  talked 
individually  with  most  of  the  per- 
sonnel officers  and  the  agency 
heads  about  it,  and  they  all  seem 
to  be  very  excited.  All  they  keep 
saying  is  that  'we'll  be  very  happy 
to  see  it.'  "    n 


About 
the 
NFC.  . 


Established  in  1973,  USDA  's  National  Finance  Center  has  been  rated  the 
top  payment  center  in  government,  and  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 


Located  in  New  Orleans  on 
ground  owned  by  NASA 
(the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration), 
the  National  Finance  Center 
(NFC)  is  the  one-stop  pay- 
ment center  for  virtually  all 
administrative  expenses 

authorized  by  USDA  agen- 
cies. 

In  addition  to  payrolling  an 
average  of  130,000  employ- 
ees every  2  weeks,  the  NFC 
processes— 

•  nearly  5  million  T&A 
(Time  and  Attendance) 
reports,  and  accident,  train- 
ing, and  personnel  docu- 
ments a  year; 

•  over  1  million  purchase 
orders  a  year; 

•  over  a  million  travel 
vouchers  and  gasoline  credit 
card  purchases  each  year  (to 
maintain  USDA's  fleet  of 
over  30,000  cars,  trucks, 
boats,  and  planes); 

•  almost  a  half  million 
imprest  fund  documents 
each  year. 

Altogether,  the  NFC 
processes  more  than  13  mil- 
lion documents  a  year  (or 
about  50,000  documents  in 
an  8-hour  day),  compared  to 
5  million  documents  just  7 
years  ago— with  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  of 
staff. 

The  NFC  also- 

—  services  approximately 
300  separate  USDA  person- 
nel offices; 

—  serves  approximately 
15,000  T&A  contact  points; 

—  disburses  more  than  $4 
billion  a  year. 


In  a  review  of  payment 
centers  nationwide,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  (the 
watchdog  arm  of  Congress) 
praised  the  NFC  as  having 
the  highest  productivity  rate 
of  the  22  centers  studied. 
The  22  represented  a  cross- 
section  of  the  approximately 
1,100  payment  centers  in 
government  and  consisted  of 
representatives  from  most  of 
the  major  agencies.  GAO 
said  in  1980  that  the  produc- 
tivity rate  among  the  22 
centers  ranged  from  a  low  of 
less  than  three  documents 
processed  per  staff  hour  to  a 
high  by  the  NFC  of  18  docu- 
ments per  hour.  In  a  subse- 
quent report  in  1981,  GAO 
also  said  that  the  NFC  had 
the  lowest  processing  cost 
per  travel  voucher  of  $.42, 
compared  to  the  next  lowest 
cost  of  $1.24,  and  the 
highest  cost  of  $7.00. 

GAO  said  that  the  NFC  sys- 
tem serves  as  a  model  for 
the  entire  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Operating  for  less  than  a 
decade,  the  NFC  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most 
automated  payroll  centers  in 
government.  Among  other 
things,  the  center  consists 
of- 


•  an  integrated,  central 
payroll/personnel  system; 

•  a  central  billings  and  col- 
lections system; 

•  a  central  administrative 
payment  system;  and 

•  an  advanced  central 
accounting  system. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  sys- 
tems, the  NFC  said,  turn- 
around time  for  processing 
documents  at  the  center  is 
one  of  the  fastest  in  govern- 
ment. From  the  time  a  docu- 
ment is  received  at  the  NFC 
to  the  time  it  is  processed  for 
payment  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  only  1.98  days 
have  elapsed  for  travel 
vouchers,  for  example,  and 
only  3.27  days  for  imprest 
fund  transactions. 

Clyde  McShan,  director  of 
the  NFC,  said  that  in  the 
not-too-distant  future,  the 
NFC  centralized  systems  will 
be  linked  with  computer  ter- 
minals at  USDA  national 
headquarters  and  at  field 
installations  through  a 
nationwide  telecommunica- 
tions network.  The  network 
has  been  planned  by 
USDA's  Office  of  Informa- 
tion Resources  Management 
and  is  in  the  final  contract 
stages. 


Minority  Affairs 
Director  Named 

Isidoro  Rodriguez,  a  lawyer  and 
former  consultant,  has  been 
named  by  Secretary  Block  to  head 
the  Department's  Office  of  Minor- 
ity Affairs  (formerly  Office  of 
Equal  Opportunity). 

As  director  of  OMA,  Rodriguez 
will  be  responsible  for  the 
Department's  equal  opportunity 
and  civil  rights  services,  except  for 
the  EEO  complaint  and  appeal 
process,  which  was  earlier 
transferred  to  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel. 

Before  his  appointment,  Rodri- 
guez maintained  a  private  law 
practice  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  spe- 
cializing in  industrial  properties 
law.  From  1979  to  1980,  he 
worked  as  a  consultant  and  as  act- 
ing legal  counsel  to  the  mayor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
Rodriguez  was  responsible  for 
developing  the  city's  independent 
personnel  system. 

Born  in  New  York,  Rodriguez 
joined  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  in 
1964,  and  transferred  the  follow- 
ing year  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  to 
complete  training  in  electronics. 
After  leaving  military  service,  he 
became  a  systems  engineer  with 
UNIVAC/Sperry  Rand  Corpora- 
tion, working  in  manufacturing, 
field  engineering  training,  and 
supervisory  positions  until  1972, 
when  he  left  to  study  law  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder. 
After  earning  his  law  degree  in 
1976,  Rodriguez  did  extensive 
corporate  legal  work  and  gained 
experience  in  civil  rights  law 
through  contracts  with  the  federal 
government,  as  well  as  through 
considerable  volunteer  civil  rights 
work. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
State  Bar,  the  Virginia  Bar  Associ- 
ation, and  the  Virginia  Trial 
Lawyers  Association. 


OPEDA  Seeks  "Professional  of  the  Year" 

It's  that  time  again,  when  OPEDA  (the  Organization  of  Professional 
Employees  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture)  is  seeking  nominations 
for  its  Professional  of  the  Year  Award. 

The  award  is  given  annually  to  a  USDA-OPEDA  member  who  best 
exemplifies  professional  public  service.  Nominations  must  be  submit- 
ted by  an  OPEDA  chapter  or  by  an  OPEDA  member  for  employees 
who  have  demonstrated— 

—  accomplishments  that  benefit  large  numbers  of  people 

—  actions  that  preserve  or  better  use  our  Nation's  natural  resources 

—  cost-conscious  professionalism  that  improves  programs  results 
and  encourages  similar  response  in  associates 

—  improvement  in  professional  capability  through  study  and  training 
during  employment 

—  activity  in  OPEDA  and  other  professional  organizations. 

All  chapters  and  members  are  encouraged  to  submit  nominations. 
Nominations  are  due  no  later  than  September  1,  1982,  and  should  be 
sent  to  OPEDA,  Room  1414  South  Building,  USDA,  Washington, 
D.C.  20250. 


Isidoro  Rodriguez 
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SCS  Employee  Rallies  Community 
Around  "Boat"  Family 


Two  years  ago,  Larry  Sturm 
voluntarily  took  on  what  he  calls 
"a  challenge  that  turned  into  an 
ordeal,  but  later  became  very 
enjoyable  and  rewarding." 

A  farmer  and  district  conserva- 
tionist with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  Ripley,  W.  Va.,  Sturm 
and  several  other  members  of  his 
community  "adopted"  a  family  of 
refugees  from  South  Vietnam. 
Working  through  Church  World 
Services,  an  overseas  development 
and  disaster  relief  agency  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches, 
Sturm  and  some  friends  agreed  to 
sponsor  the  Binh  Hua  family,  con- 
sisting of  19  members  aged  3  to 
83.  The  sponsorship  permitted  the 
family  to  come  to  the  United 
States  and  to  live  in  Ripley. 

During  a  2-month  waiting  period, 
before  the  family  arrived,  Sturm 
said  he  spent  his  free  time  locat- 
ing people  who  could  speak  Viet- 
namese, learning  about  Viet- 
namese foods,  culture,  and  life- 
style, and  generally  preparing  for 
anticipated  problems.  "It  was 
important  that  the  first  meeting  go 
smoothly,"  said  Sturm. 


PART  I 
on 

QUESTIONS 
EMPLOYEES 
OFTEN  ASK 

see  page  3 


Larry  Sturm  (right)  teaches  Cuong  Hua  about  an  automobile  engine.  Hua  is  one 
of  19  members  of  a  South  Vietnamese  refugee  family  that  Sturm  and  other 
members  of  his  community  "adopted"  in  1980.  Besides  helping  them  learn 
English  and  other  aspects  of  American  life,  Sturm  taught  seven  members  of  the 
family  how  to  drive  an  automobile  and  acquire  driver's  licenses. 


The  family  arrived  one  day  in 
April  1980,  and  Sturm  recalled 
that  the  first  meeting  was  anything 
but  smooth. 

"Despite  my  careful  prepara- 
tions," he  said,  "chaos  prevailed 
on  the  day  of  the  family's  arrival. 
The  Hua  family  spoke  a  Chinese 
dialect  that  our  interpreters  did 
not  understand.  And  since  none 
of  the  family  spoke  English,  the 
level  of  communication  was  near 
zero.  That  first  day  we  sat  around 
and  smiled  at  each  other,  and  felt 
helpless. 

"When  we  managed  to  explain  to 
them  how  we  intended  to  divide 
them  into  four  groups— among  the 
four      sponsoring      families— that 


created  5  bit  of  a  disturbance.  The 
family  ^s  very  close-knit  and  did 
not  want  to  be  separated.  We 
understood,  considering  the  ord.eaT 
they  had  been  through  together, 
But  we^  finally  convinced  thein 
that  each  group  ^puld  be  only~a 
short  rdistance  apart,  and  they 
agree4"vT  took  m£:j^roup  home  and 
quick&lj  discovered  the  magnitude 
of  my:-ondertaking." 

Sturm  said  that  for  the  first 
month,  they  all  used  hand  signals 
to  communicate  with  one  another. 
"The  children  had  the  least  trou- 
ble of  all,"  he  remarked.  He 
added  that  the  Vietnamese 
children  — four  girls  aged  4  to  10, 
and  a  boy  of  3  — made  themselves 

(cont  'd  on  page  2) 


(cont'd from  page  1) 

at  home  immediately.  "My  son 
and  daughter,  (aged  7  and  5) 
enjoyed  the  'game'  of  communica- 
tion, and  usually  did  far  better 
than  the  rest  of  us,"  Sturm 
recalled. 

As  the  Hua  family  began  to  learn 
English,  said  Sturm,  they 
expressed  their  amazement  over 
how  "easy"  life  is  in  this  country. 
"The  family  watched  in  disbelief 
as  we  pulled  food  from  kitchen 
shelves  and  cooked  it  on  the  elec- 
tric range."  The  family  explained 
that  in  Vietnam,  all  food  had  to  be 
gathered  from  the  field  or  caught 
from  the  river.  Wood  for  cooking 
was  hand-chopped  and  carried  at 
least  a  half  a  mile  to  the  stove. 

Sturm  chuckled  as  he  recalled  how 
the  Vietnamese  family  really 
enjoyed  hot  dogs  and  then  seemed 
to  lose  a  taste  for  them  almost 
overnight.  "It  puzzled  me,  until  I 
discovered  months  later  that  they 
had  learned  what  'dog'  meant  in 
English,  and  believed  they  had 
been  eating  dog  meat." 


Their  first  West  Virginia  winter 
"proved  to  be  a  real  shocker  for 
them,"  said  Sturm.  "Having  lived 
near  the  Equator,  they  had  never 
experienced  snow  or  temperatures 
below  45  degrees  F."  He  said  they 
learned  quickly  how  important  it 
is  to  bundle  up  well  before  going 
outside  in  sub-zero  weather. 

Then  came  spring,  and  Sturm  said 
he  decided  some  of  the  Viet- 
namese men  should  learn  how  to 
drive  an  automobile.  "One  of  the 
young  men  had  been  an  airplane 
pilot  in  the  Vietnamese  army,  but 
had  no  idea  how  to  operate  a 
car,"  he  said.  "My  farm  proved  to 
be  the  best  place  to  teach  them.  I 
'bush-hogged  streets  and  intersec- 
tions' through  my  meadow  and 
taught  seven  of  them  how  to  han- 
dle a  vehicle."  Sturm  said  he 
helped  all  seven  acquire  driver's 
licenses,  as  well.  "Fortunately, 
West  Virginia  law  allows  a  person 
three  chances  to  pass  a  driver's 
licensing  exam,"  he  remarked. 

Sturm  said  he  was  impressed  by 
the   family's   willingness   to   work 


Phillips  Named 
Director  of  ORDP 

Willard    (Bill)    Phillips,    Jr.,    a 

veteran  government  worker  and 
Capitol  Hill  staff  member,  has 
been  named  director  of  the  Office 
of  Rural  Development  Policy 
(ORDP). 

The  agency  is  the  Department's 
focal  point  for  rural  development 
policy  coordination  and  has  a  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  gather- 
ing of  recommendations  from  the 
rural  public  and  from  State  and 
local  officials  for  national  rural 
development  policies  and  stra- 
tegies. Secretary  Block  will  use  the 
recommendations  in  developing  a 
national  rural  development  stra- 
tegy report  that  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  in  January  1983 
and  then  updated  annually,  in 
accordance  with  the  Rural 
Development  Policy  Act  of  1980. 

Phillips  came  to  USDA  in 
November  1981  as  deputy  director 
of  ORDP.  Since  last  February,  he 
had  been  acting  director  of  the 
agency.  Before  joining  USDA, 
Phillips  was  assistant  for  congres- 


Willard  (Bill)  Phillips,  Jr. 


sional  affairs  at  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  and 
worked  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  with  the  Economic 
Development  Administration.  He 
has  also  served  as  administrative 
assistant  to  Congressman  Don 
Ritter  and  to  former  Congressmen 
Wilmer  (Vinegar  Bend)  Mizell 
and  Robert  W.  Kasten,  Jr.  (now  a 
U.S.  Senator). 

Phillips  was  born  in  Elkins,  W. 
Va.,  and  has  served  as  an  elected 
member  of  the  Elkins  city  council. 


and  by  their  desire  to  learn. 
Within  6  months  of  their  arrival  in 
Ripley,  he  said,  the  adults  had 
signed  up  for  training  at  the  local 
vocational  school.  The  school  also 
provided  a  special  English  class 
just  for  the  family,  he  added. 

"It  was  heartwarming  to  see  the 
hospitality  extended  to  the  family 
by  members  of  the  community," 
Sturm  remarked.  "Local  doctors 
gave  free  medical  treatment,  and 
dozens  of  volunteers  spent  count- 
less hours  helping  them  learn 
English,  discussing  American  cus- 
toms, and  providing  friendship 
and  support." 

Now,  2  years  later,  the  Hua  family 
has  become  largely  self-sufficient, 
Sturm  said.  Ten  of  the  family 
members  recently  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  they  were  reunited 
with  relatives,  and  "happy  to 
escape  cold  winters."  Seven  have 
taken  part-time  jobs,  and  all  are 
attending  school  full  time,  accord- 
ing to  Sturm. 

"I  will  always  remember  that  their 
first  words  were  'thank  you  very 
much'  and  how  sincerely  they 
meant  those  words,"  said  Sturm. 
He  added  that  later  they  told  him 
of  the  horrors  of  the  boat  trip  and 
of  the  refugee  camp  in  Indonesia. 

"It  was  then  I  realized  that  what  I 
did  couldn't  be  considered  an 
ordeal,  or  even  difficult,"  Sturm 
concluded,  n 


Personnel  Chief  Leaves 

USDA  personnel  director 
John  W.  Fossum  has  re- 
joined the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  as  head  of  a 
reorganized  program  over- 
seeing performance  appraisal, 
merit  pay,  and  incentive 
awards.  Prior  to  joining 
USDA  in  1979,  Fossum  was 
deputy  associate  director  of 
OPM's  staffing  program, 
where  he  directed  automa- 
tion of  the  government's 
competitive  hiring  system. 
With  Fossum's  departure. 
Bill  Riley,  chief  of  the  secu- 
rity and  employee  relations 
staff  in  USDA,  has  been 
named  director  of  the  Office 
of  Personnel. 


Questions  Employees  Ask  Most  Frequently 


Part  I 

Following  are  some  of  the  most 
frequently  asked  questions  by 
USDA  employees  regarding  per- 
sonnel and  employment  matters. 
The  responses  were  submitted  by 
the  Office  of  Personnel. 

Q.  When  I  am  promoted,  how  is 
my  pay  set? 

A.  When  you  are  promoted,  your 
rate  in  the  new  grade  shall  be  that 
which  exceeds  your  rate  in  the 
previous  grade  by  an  amount 
equal  to  at  least  two  within-grade 
increases.  For  example,  if  you  are 
a  GS-7,  step  3,  and  are  promoted 
to  a  GS-9,  your  new  pay  would  be 
equal  to  at  least  a  GS-7,  step  5.  In 
this  particular  example,  your  new 
pay  rate  would  be  a  GS-9,  step  1. 

Q.  If  I  am  temporarily  assigned  to 
a  different  tour  of  duty,  do  I  earn 
night  differential? 

A.  Yes.  When  an  employee  is 
assigned  temporarily  to  a  different 
tour  of  duty,  the  employee  is  enti- 
tled to  be  paid  night  differential 
for  night  work  performed. 

Q.  As  a  temporary  employee, 
how  do  I  acquire  competitive 
status? 

A.  An  individual  acquires  com- 
petitive status  usually  by  appoint- 
ment through  open  competitive 
examination  and  by  completing  a 
probationary  period  under  career 
or  career-conditional  appointment. 

Q.  Can  nonexempt  employees 
earn  overtime  or  compensatory 
time? 

A.  Nonexempt  employees  (mean- 
ing those  who  are  paid  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act)  may 
not  receive  compensatory  time  for 
extra  hours  worked.  They  must  be 
paid  overtime. 

Q.  What  is  an  intermittent  tour  of 
duty? 

A.  It  is  a  tour  of  duty  with  no 
prearranged  tour  of  duty,  and 
under  which  employees  are  not 
entitled  to  earn  annual  or  sick 
leave. 

Q.  Why  are  paychecks  sometimes 
late? 


A.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
paychecks  may  be  delayed.  There- 
fore, it  is  often  difficult  to  track 
down  and  correct  the  cause  of  the 
problem.  Some  of  the  most  com- 
mon reasons  for  late  paychecks 
are: 

•  a  delayed  or  incorrect  T&A 
(Time  and  Attendance)  report. 

•  a  delayed  or  incorrect  person- 
nel action  that  changes  your  posi- 
tion or  rate  of  pay. 

•  a  change  in  your  position  in  the 
middle  of  a  pay  period.     

•  a  delay  in  the  mail,  or  the 
check  being  lost  or  sent  to  the 
wrong  location. 

In  some  instances,  a  check  might 
appear  to  be  late  if  it  goes  to  a 
bank  or  credit  union  and  there  is  a 
delay  in  the  check's  being  posted 
to  an  employee's  account. 

Q.  When  is  an  employee's 
within-grade  increase  due? 

A.  The  date  of  a  person's  next 
within-grade  increase  (WGI) 
depends  on  the  grade-step  the 
employee  is  already  in,  or  on  the 
date  of  the  last  WGI  or  last  pro- 
motion. If  an  employee  is  current- 


ly in  step  1,  2,  or  3,  the  employee 
must  wait  52  weeks  before  being 
eligible  for  the  next  step.  If  the 
employee  is  in  step  4,  5,  or  6,  the 
waiting  period  is  104  weeks.  And 
if  the  employee  is  in  step  7,  8,  or 
9,  the  period  is  156  weeks.  Once 
an  employee  reaches  step  10, 
there  are  no  further  steps. 

Q.  How  many  people  may  apply 
for  a  vacant  position? 

A.  The  number  of  applicants  for 
any  one  position  can  vary  depend- 
ing on  the  occupational  series,  the 
grade  level,  and  area  of  considera- 
tion. 

Q.  Why  don't  I  receive  an  earn- 
ings statement? 

A.  In  the  past,  earnings  state- 
ments were  automatically  gener- 
ated by  the  National  Finance 
Center  only  when  a  person  was  a 
new  employee,  or  when  there  was 
a  change  in  a  person's  pay  rate. 
However,  beginning  this  fall,  the 
NFC  will  begin  mailing  out  earn- 
ings statements  to  every  employee 
every  2  weeks.  The  statements  are 
the  result  of  a  new 
payroll/personnel  system  estab- 
lished at  the  NFC.  (See  article  in 
'USDA'  dated  August  11,  1982.) 


Throughout  August  the  National  Agricultural  Library  displayed  an  exhibit  that 
explains  how  remote  sensing  data  from  space  could  be  useful  to  agriculture. 
Featuring  a  continuously  running  film,  the  exhibit  was  designed  around  AgRI- 
STARS  (Agriculture  and  Resources  Inventory  Surveys  Through  Aerospace 
Remote  Sensing).  AgRISTARS  is  a  joint  program  of  several  USDA  agencies,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  (U.S.  Department  of  Commerce),  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Employees  from  USDA  and  the  Goddard  Space  Flight 
Center  (Greenbelt,  Md.)  attended  the  unveiling  of  the  exhibit,  which  was 
presented  in  cooperation  with  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Center  (Houston). 


Help  Wanted 


If  you're  a  handicapped  person, 
the  Office  of  Personnel  (OP) 
needs  your  help. 

The  agency  needs  numbers  to 
show  that  USDA  is  an  active  sup- 
porter of  employment  of  the  han- 
dicapped, and  to  meet  require- 
ments of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  That  act  requires  federal 
agencies  "to  develop  and  imple- 
ment affirmative  employment  pro- 
grams for  the  disabled  and  to 
prepare  annual  reports  concerning 
the  success  of  those  efforts."  The 
purpose  is  to  measure  agency  pro- 
gress in  the  area  of  handicapped 
employment. 

But  for  that  progress  to  be  meas- 
ured, USDA— as  do  all  other 
government  agencies— must  first 
determine  how  many  handicapped 
employees  it  has  already.  And 
since  individuals  have  the  right  to 
reveal,  or  not  reveal,  whether 
they  have  a  handicap,  figures  on 
the  number  of  disabled  workers  in 
the  Department  are  often  inaccu- 
rate. 

Despite  that,  however,  and  to  ful- 
fill its  obligations  under  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act,  USDA  over  the 
past  5  years  has  asked  every  em- 
ployee to  complete  Standard  Form 
256,  Self-Identification  of  Medical 
Disability. 

The  Office  of  Personnel  said  it's 
important  that  employees  ac- 
knowledge whether  they  have  a 
disability  because,  in  addition  to 
showing  agency  progress  in  em- 
ployment of  the  handicapped,  the 
data  may  be  used  to  justify  the 
purchase  of  special  equipment  for 
the  disabled  and  to  make  needed 
building  renovations. 

Bill  Riley,  director  of  personnel, 
said  that  since  insufficient  data  ex- 
ists on  the  number  of  disabled 
persons  within  the  Department, 
USDA  is  conducting  a  Depart- 
mentwide  campaign  to  encourage 
all  employees  to  correctly  identify 
themselves.  Employees  are  urged 
to  complete  an  SF-256,  which  can 
be  obtained  from  their  personnel 
office.  Employees  whose  medical 
status  has  changed  since  it  was  in- 
itially   reported    are    also    being 
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The  Next  Miss  America? 

Janie  Hertzler,  daughter  of  FmHA 
employee  Jack  Hertzler,  will  be 
representing  the  State  of  Wyoming  in 
the  upcoming  Miss  America  Pageant. 
A  proud  occasion  for  Janie 's  parents, 
the  event  will  be  televised  Saturday, 
September  11,  from  Atlantic  City. 


According  to  0PM  (Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management),  the  average 
grade  for  men  within  the  federal 
government  is  10.4,  compared  to 
6.1  for  women. 


asked  to  record  their  current 
status. 

Riley  explained  that  every  precau- 
tion will  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
the  information  provided  by  each 
employee  is  kept  in  the  strictest 
confidence.  The  information,  he 
said,  will  be  known  only  to  the 
employee  and  those  individuals 
authorized  by  the  employee's  per- 
sonnel office  to  obtain  and  record 
the  data  into  the  agency's  person- 
nel system.  The  data  will  be  used 
only  for  purposes  approved  by  the 
selective  placement  coordinator  to 
meet  mandatory  reporting  require- 
ments or  to  improve  conditions. 

Riley  said  that  employees' 
"cooperation  is  vital  to  our  efforts 
to  obtain  accurate  statistical  data, 
and  in  ultimately  making  the  han- 
dicap program  more  responsive  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  disabled  em- 
ployees." 


Proud  Papa 

When  this  year's  contestants  for 
the  title  of  Miss  America 
promenade  down  the  runway  in 
September,  one  of  the  lovely, 
young  ladies  will  be  the  daughter 
of  a  USDA  employee. 

Acting  deputy  director  of  Farmers 
Home  Administration's  emergen- 
cy loan  division.  Jack  Hertzler  is 
pleased  that  his  daughter,  Janie, 
will  be  representing  the  State  of 
Wyoming  in  the  pageant. 

A  music  teacher  from  Big  Piney, 
Wyo.,  Janie  Hertzler  recently  won 
the  title  of  Miss  Wyoming  and  will 
be  vying  for  the  title  of  Miss 
America  when  the  judging  begins 
September  7  in  Atlantic  City.  The 
event  will  be  televised  on  Satur- 
day, September  11. 

Jack  Hertzler  said  that  neither  he 
nor  his  daughter  ever  envisioned 
her  actually  participating  in  the 
pageant  as  they  viewed  it  over  the 
years.  "I  think  what  probably  led 
up  to  it,"  he  remarked,  "was  her 
being  named  homecoming  queen 
when  she  was  attending  the 
University  of  Wyoming." 

Janie  Hertzler  earned  a  degree  in 
music  and  has  been  teaching  since 
she  graduated.  "But  her  ambition 
is  to  become  a  professional  per- 
former, and  the  exposure  she'll 
gain  through  being  in  the  pageant 
is  what  she's  particularly  excited 
about,"  said  her  father.  Janie 
sings  and  plays  the  piano. 

"My  wife  and  I  will  be  attending 
the  pageant,"  Hertzler  said.  "We 
think  Janie  has  as  much  chance  of 
winning  as  anybody." 


'USDA'  is  published  biweekly  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Office  of  Governmental  and  Public 
Affairs,  Rm.  529-A,  Washington, 
D.C.  20250,  for  distribution  to 
employees  only  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Retirees  who 
request  it  may  continue  to  receive 
'USDA'. 
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Sex  Appeal  Used  in  War  QjtiLP^^ts^ 


Forest  Service  researchers  think 
they  may  have  found  a  sexy  solu- 
tion to  a  nonsexy  problem- 
predicting  when  and  where  an 
unpredictable  tree  pest  is  gearing 
up  for  an  attack  on  our  national 
forests. 

They've  devised  a  simple,  inex- 
pensive trap  made  from  milk  car- 
tons and  baited  with  a  sex  attract- 
ant  to  lure  male  moths  inside. 
They've  also  lined  the  traps  with  a 
sticky  substance  to  prevent  the 
moths  from  escaping  once  the 
moths  have  discovered  that  the 
traps  aren't  really  love  nests  at  all. 

The  victim  of  this  sophisticated 
scheme  is  the  pesky  Douglas-fir 
tussock  moth,  which  does  exten- 
sive damage  to  fir  trees  in 
Western  States. 

"The  reason  for  capturing  the 
male  tussock  moths,"  explained 
Bill  Ciesla,  "is  to  give  forest 
managers  a  first  clue  to  where 
population  buildups  may  be  occur- 
ring in  the  forests."  Areas  in 
which  breeding  activity  is  particu- 
larly heavy  could  be  targets  for 
large-scale  devastation.  Leader  of 
a  forest  pest  management  group  in 
Ft.  Collins,  Colo.,  Ciesla 
explained  that  the  tussock  moth  is 
very  difficult  to  detect,  except 
during  major  outbreaks.  And  out- 
breaks, he  said,  can  erupt  and 
cause  substantial  tree  damage 
before  forest  managers  are  even 
aware  there  is  an  outbreak. 

Ciesla  noted  that  outbreaks  of  the 
tussock  moth  seem  to  occur  at 
approximately  10-year  intervals, 
so  the  Forest  Service  is  preparing 
to  deal  the  first  blow  in  anticipa- 
tion of  another  potential  outbreak. 

Recalling  the  last  major  outbreak 
of  the  tussock  moth,  between 
1972  and  1974,  Ciesla  said:  "That 
outbreak   resulted  in   the  defolia- 


Above,  workers  at  a  rehabilitation  center  for  handicapped  adults  in  Ft.  Collins, 
Colo.,  construct  part  of  the  13,000  insect  traps  that  are  being  used  in  a  survey  to 
capture  male  moths.  The  workers  applied  an  adhesive  to  the  traps,  made  from 
milk  cartons,  that  were  baited  with  a  synthetic  sex  attractant  and  hung  in  forests 
throughout  the  western  United  States.  The  traps  are  intended  to  capture  male 
Douglas-fir  tussock  moths,  destructive  pests  of  fir  trees. 

tion  of  600,000  trees  throughout 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and 
part  of  Montana,  and  losses 
estimated  in  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars. It  was  so  bad  we  had  to  get 
special  permission  from  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  use  the  banned  pesticide  DDT 
to  control  the  spread  of  the  tus- 
sock moth. 

"Use  of  that  pesticide,"  he  con- 
tinued, "didn't  go  over  too  well 
with  environmental  groups,  but 
we  were  forced  to  go  to  extremes 
to  prevent  further  spread  of  the 
moth." 

Ciesla  said  that  because  the  first 
line  of  defense  is  detection  of 
population  buildups,  the  Forest 
Service     has     distributed     13,000 

(cont'd  on  page  4) 


Later  this  fall,  forest  managers  will 
remove  insect  traps  (similar  to  the 
one  pictured)  that  were  placed 
throughout  Western  forests  in 
August.  When  the  captured  male 
moths  have  been  counted,  the  forest 
managers  will  alert  resource 
managers  to  especially  high  counts. 


Six  New  Officials  Named;  New  Office  Created 


Recently,  Secretary  Block 

announced  a  series  of  top  position 
changes  and  appointments,  and 
the  creation  of  a  new  office  in 
USDA.  The  announcements 
involve: 

•  the  assistant  secretary  for 
governmental  and  public  affairs 

•  a  new  deputy  assistant  secretary 
for  administration 

•  the  science  and  education  head 

•  the  acting  director  for  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service 

•  the  chairman  of  the  World 
Agricutural  Outlook  Board,  and 

•  the  creation  of  the  Economic 
Analysis  Staff. 

Governmental  and  Public 
Affairs 

Wilmer  D.  Mizell,  Sr.,  became 
assistant  secretary  for  governmen- 
tal and  public  affairs  upon  his  U.S. 
Senate  confirmation  in  August. 
Nicknamed  "Vinegar  Bend,"  after 
his  hometown  in  Alabama,  Mizell 
will  be  in  charge  of  congressional 
affairs,  public  affairs,  and  inter- 
governmental relations  for  the 
Department. 

A  former  major  league  baseball 
pitcher,  three-term  congressman, 
and  federal  official,  Mizell  has 
been  a  public  relations  representa- 
tive for  the  Southern  Tool 
Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  since  1977. 
From  1975  to  1977,  he  was  an 
official  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Mizeirs  terms  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  began  in  1968,  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  Fifth 
District  of  North  Carolina.  He 
held  the  office  until  1974.  During 
that  time,  Mizell  served  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  He  also  served  on 
House  subcommittees  on  family 
farms  and  rural  development, 
dairy  and  poultry,  oil  seeds  and 
rice,  and  tobacco. 

Born  in  Leakesville,  Miss.,  Mizell 
began    his    professional    baseball 


Wilmer  D.  (Vinegar 
Bend)  Mizell,  Sr.  - 
assistant  secretary  for 
governmental  and  pub- 
lic affairs 


John  J.  Franke— 
deputy  assistant  secre- 
tary for  administration 


Dr.  Terry  B.  Kinney— 
acting  assistant  secre- 
tary for  science  and 
education 


Dr.  Mary  E.  Carter- 
acting  administrator. 
Agricultural  Research 
Service 


Dr.  Terry  N.  Barr— 
director.  Economic 
Analysis  Staff 


James  R.  Donald- 
chairman,  World  Agri- 
cultural Outlook 
Board 


career  in  Albany,  Ga.  He  joined 
the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  in  1952, 
leaving  that  team  in  1960  to  join 
the  Pittsburgh  Pirates,  where  his 
13-5  pitching  record  that  year 
helped  the  team  win  the  World's 
Championship.  He  retired  from 
the  New  York  Mets  in  1962. 

From  1963  to  1968,  Mizell 
worked  for  the  Pepsi-Cola  Bottlers 
of  Winston-Salem  in  sales 
management  and  public  relations. 

Administration 

John  J.  Franke  has  been  named 
by  Secretary  Block  to  fill  the  post 
of  deputy  assistant  secretary  for 
administration,  vacated  by  John 
Schrote  who  resigned  to  become 
deputy  director  of  White  House 
personnel. 

Before  his  USDA  appointment, 
Franke  was  a  regional  administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  in  Kansas  City,  Kans. 
A  lifelong  resident  of  the  Kansas 
City  area,  Franke  has  served  as  an 
elected  member  of  the  Johnson 
County  (Kans.)  Board  of  Commis- 


sioners since  1971.  In  1978,  he 
was  campaign  manager  for  former 
Kansas  Governor  Bob  Bennett  and 
for  Senator  Bob  Dole  (Kans.)  in 
1974. 

In  his  new  position,  Franke  will 
direct  the  operations  of  all  offices 
in  the  administrative  area,  includ- 
ing USDA's  central  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel. 

Science  and  Education 

Changes  in  the  science  and  educa- 
tion area  involve  upgrading  the 
top  position  from  director  to 
assistant  secretary. 

Secretary  Block  designated  Dr. 
Terry  B.  Kinney  as  acting  assist- 
ant secretary.  Dr.  Kinney  had 
been  administrator  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  since  1980. 
He  succeeds  Dr.  Anson  R.  Ber- 
trand,  v^ho  left  USDA  to  work  in 
the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

Dr.    Mary    E.    Carter    has    been 

named     acting     administrator     of 

ARS.    She    had    been    serving    as 

(cont'd  on  page  3) 


associate  administrator  of  the 
agency,  under  Dr.  Kinney,  since 
1980. 

Economics 

Cinanges  within  USDA's  econom- 
ics area,  under  the  direction  of 
assistant  secretary  William  Lesh- 
er,  include  the  creation  of  a  new 
office  — the  Economic  Analysis 
Staff. 

Secretary  Block  named  Dr.  Terry 
N.  Barr  director  of  the  new  office. 
The  Secretary  also  announced  that 
the  Economic  Analysis  Staff  will 
consist  of  the  director  and  four 
other  senior  economists  with 
expertise  in  the  major  areas  of 
USDA  responsibility  who  will  pro- 
vide an  economic  review  of  issues 


with  impact  on  the  food  and  fiber 
sector. 

Before  his  appointment  to  the  new 
office,  Dr.  Barr  had  been  acting 
chairman  of  the  World  Agricultur- 
al Outlook  Board  since  early  1981. 
He  joined  USDA  as  an  economist 
in  1971,  after  graduating  from 
Washington  State  University  with 
a  doctorate  in  economics. 

In  a  separate  announcement. 
Secretary  Block  named  James  R. 
Donald  as  chairman  of  the  World 
Agricultural  Outlook  Board.  A 
25-year  career  agricultural 
economist  in  USDA,  Donald  had 
served  as  deputy  chairman  of  the 
board  since  January  1982.  Before 
that  he  was  the  board's  review  of- 
ficer, n 


USDA  Beautification 
Plan  Is  Underway 
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The  photo  above  taken  in  1868  (provided  by  John  Ryan,  ASCS)  shows  the  first 
Agriculture  building  and  the  gardens  USDA  maintained  on  what  is  now  The 
Mall  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Although  USDA  no  longer  owns  the  land  where  the 
gardens  were,  the  land  that  it  does  own  has  undergone  major  improvement. 
Below,  Richard  Ashworth  (left)  and  Vince  Chaverini  examine  new  ornamental 
plants  provided  by  the  National  Arboretum  for  the  Administration  Building  dur- 
ing the  initial  phase  of  a  new  landscaping  project.  Ashworth  is  special  assistant 
to  the  deputy  assistant  secretary  for  administration,  and  Chaverini  is  chief  of 
the  facilities  management  division.  Office  of  Operations. 


In  1868,  workers  in  the  first  Agri- 
culture building,  located  approxi- 
mately where  the  USDA  Adminis- 
tration Building  now  stands  on 
The  Mall  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
gazed  out  of  their  windows  upon 
an  incomplete  Washington  Monu- 
ment and  lovely  gardens  cultivat- 
ed on  land  owned  by  the  Depart- 
ment. Today,  workers  look  out  on 
a  monument  that's  been  complet- 
ed, and  on  gardens  even  lovelier 
than  the  ones  that  formerly  graced 
the  Department. 

Thanks  in  part  to  a  master  plan 
approved  by  the  Commission  on 
Fine  Arts,  USDA's  landscaping 
design  now  rivals  that  for  adjoin- 
ing land  maintained  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  With  help 
from  its  own  National  Arboretum, 
the  Department  has  initiated  a 
series  of  improvements  to  beautify 
and  maintain  the  areas  surround- 
ing the  USDA  Washington  com- 
plex. 

Under  the  initial  phase  of  the  new 
beautification  project,  USDA 
planners  have  removed  a  train  of 
hedges  at  The  Mall  entrance  to 
the  Administration  Building, 
which  houses  the  Secretary's 
offices,  and  replaced  it  with  rows 
of  colorful  seasonal  fiowers,  crepe 
myrtles,  and  ornamental  trees.  For 
additional  color,  the  Department 
also  plans  to  plant  15  red  oak 
trees  this  fall  along  the  sidewalk. 

So  far,  the  improvements  have 
generated  a  number  of  compli- 
ments from  visitors  to  USDA  who 
say  they  find  the  results  very  satis- 
fying. USDA  architect  Richard  S. 
Levin  noted  that  further  phases  of 
the  plan  will  bring  about  improve- 
ments to  the  Independence  Ave- 
nue entrance  to  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  as  well  as  to  the 
South  and  Annex  Buildings,  and 
to  the  Auditors  Building,  where 
plans  are  to  remove  an  old  play- 
ground area  and  re-establish  a 
front  lawn. 

Levin  added  that  the  further 
phases  of  the  plan  will  observe  a 
slightly  higher  level  of  formality, 
in  keeping  with  the  style  of 
USDA's  beautiful  monumental 
buildings. 


(cont'd from  page  1) 

traps  throughout  offices  in  five 
Western  States,  as  well  as  to 
cooperating  State  foresters.  The 
traps  have  been  hung  from  trees 
to  attract  the  male  moths  and  will 
remain  in  the  trees  until  October, 
when  forest  managers  will  remove 
them  and  count  the  number  of 
moths  captured. 

So  that  the  number  of  moths  cap- 
tured will  be  representative  of  the 
actual  population  in  each  area,  the 
synthetic  sex  attractant— formed 
into  small  pellets  — is  much  weaker 
than  the  scent  of  live  female 
moths,  according  to  researchers, 
to  prevent  attracting  male  moths 
from  great  distances. 

"The  goal  of  the  survey  pro- 
gram," Ciesla  said,  "is  to  identify 
and  isolate  areas  at  the  right  time 
of  year  where  the  larval  count  is 
large  enough  to  likely  result  in 
feeding  damage,  and  treat  the  area 
before  defoliation  can  occur."  He 
noted  that  because  the  agency  will 
not  be  able  to  use  DDT  should 
another  outbreak  occur,  it's 
important  to  control  the  moths  by 
other  means. 

Ciesla  added  that  when  the  moth 
count  is  completed  later  this  fall, 
entomologists  will  go  in  wherever 
large  numbers  of  males  are  found 
to  conduct  more  intensive  tests. 
"If  the  entomologists  discover 
areas  that  are  dangerously  infest- 
ed, we  will  then  alert  resource 
managers  to  the  problem  and  gear 
up  for  an  action  program,"  he 
said.  Ciesla  noted  that  tentative 
plans  to  destroy  the  moths  may 
involve  aerial  spraying  over  target 
areas  using  approved  insecticides. 

"The  most  promising  one,"  he 
said,  "is  a  pesticide  that  contains  a 
naturally  occurring  viral  disease  of 
the  tussock  moth.  The  Forest 
Service  location  in  Corvallis,  Ore., 
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is  already  trying  to  manufacture 
large  quantities  of  the  agent  in 
preparation  for  a  potential  out- 
break." 

Eleanor  Franz,  an  administrative 
technician  who  works  with  Ciesla, 
explained  that  the  13,000  traps 
used  in  the  moth  survey  were 
constructed  and  packaged  by  a 
local  rehabilitation  center  that  is  a 
learning  and  training  facility  for 
handicapped  people.  Over  a  6- 
week  period,  she  said,  workers  at 
the  center  cut,  punched,  applied 
adhesive  to,  folded,  and  packaged 
the  traps.  Franz  then  inserted  the 
proper  number  of  sex  attractant 
pellets  and  tree  ties  into  each 
package  for  distribution. 

She  estimated  that  the  bill  for 
materials  and  work  involved  in 
making  the  traps  amounted  to 
about  $4,000,  and  that  the  facility 
competed  for  the  contract  and 
earned  it  on  competitive  pricing 
and  the  ability  to  do  a  good  job. 

"We  have  worked  with  adult 
handicapped  facilities  in  the  past 
and  it  has  always  proven  a  reward- 
ing experience  for  everyone 
involved,"  Franz  remarked.  "The 
workers  feel  a  sense  of  accom- 
plishment, and  it  is  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  Forest  Service."  □ 
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Then  Along  Came  Piatt 


Imagine  driving  along,  and  sud- 
denly seeing  an  automobile  float- 
ing upside  down  in  a  canal.  Ima- 
gine, also,  seeing  several  people 
just  standing  by,  unable  to  help 
because  none  of  them  could  swim. 

Now,  imagine  how  the  couple 
inside  the  car  must  have  felt. 
They  couldn't  open  the  electrically 
operated  car  windows,  and  the  car 
was  fast  filling  with  water. 

Billie  Joe  Piatt  didn't  have  to 
imagine  it;  he  witnessed  it  as  he 
was  driving  home  from  work  last 
fall.  And  as  a  result,  he  saved  the 
couple's  lives. 

A  tractor  operator  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service's  sugarcane 
research  station  in  Belle  Glade, 
Fla.,  Piatt  dived  into  the  20-foot 
deep  canal  and  tried  to  pull  the 
station  wagon  toward  the  canal 
bank,  swimming  with  one  arm. 
When  that  method  failed,  he  got 
behind  the  car  and  pushed  and 
kicked  until  he  moved  it  against 
the  grass  on  the  canal  bank.  There 
the  car  came  to  rest,  partially 
above  the  water. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  trapped 
passengers  had  been  trying  to 
break  the  car's  rear  window  with  a 
suitcase  and  a  shoe. 

Piatt  got  an  ax  from  his  pickup 
truck,  broke  the  window,  and 
helped  the  man  and  woman 
escape  through  the  rear  window. 
The  car  then  filled  with  water  and 
slid  back  down  the  bank  into  the 
canal.  After  finding  a  place  for  the 
couple  to  rest,  Piatt  dived  back 
into  the  canal  to  recover  a  floating 
suitcase.  Later,  he  helped  a  wreck- 
ing crew  pull  the  couple's  car  out 
of  the  canal. 

Piatt  suffered  some  bruises, 
scratches,  and  a  swollen  gland  in 
his  neck  from  the  episode,  but  no 
apparent  serious  injuries.  Of  his 
heroic  deed,  Piatt  commented 
demurely,  "I  felt  very  lucky  to  be 
able  to  save  them." 

Piatt  received  a  cash  award  from 
the  ARS  research  station  for 
courageous  public  service  at  great 
personal  risk. 
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PK  c  USDA  Claims  A  First 
4ih^aTeguarding  Handicapped  C  ^ 


Thanks  to  an  ingenious  alert 
system— said  to  be  the  first  in  the 
Nation— employees  with  hearing 
impairments  in  USDA's  Washing- 
ton and  nearby  Virginia  offices 
will  probably  be  among  the  first  to 
know  if  a  fire  alarm  goes  off  at 
their  worksite,  according  to  the 
Office  of  Operations. 

Developed  from  an  idea  by  USDA 
architect  Richard  S.  Levin,  a  test 
program  is  underway  for  aQiew 
system  that  will  alert  hearing- 
impaired  employees  to  firel- 
without  depending  on  clanginglTre 
bells,  flashing  lights,  or  co- 
workers. In  fact,  participants  in 
the  program  are  being  asked  to 
alert  their  hearing  co-workers  in 
the  event  of  a  fire. 

Hearing-impaired  workers  will 
depend  on  an  electronic  telephone 
beeper  used  for  paging.  Some  of 
the  commercial  electronic 
receivers  offer  switch  positions  for 
either  a  beeping  noise  or  a  vibrat- 
ing mechanism.  The  latter  is 
selected  for  users  attending  gath- 
erings where  the  beeping  noise 
would  be  intrusive. 

An  amateur  radio  enthusiast. 
Levin  devised  a  way  to  modify  the 
electronic  beeper  so  that  it  will 
vibrate  only  and  continue  working 
until  manually  shut  off.  With  a 
receiving  range  of  about  75  miles, 
the  slender,  lightweight  device— 
about  the  size  of  a  small  stapler- 
produces  a  mild,  but  definite 
vibration  when  activated,  said 
Levin.  It  can  be  worn  on  the 
user's  belt,  which  is  preferred, 
and  can  also  be  carried  in  a  hand- 
bag or  even  placed  on  a  hardtop 
desk.  When  the  alarm  system  is 
activated,  the  vibrating  action 
causes  the  gadget  to  joggle  about 
the  desk,  providing  a  visual  signal 
to  the  user  as  well  as  an  audible 
noise  for  co-workers. 


At  a  special  ceremony  in  his  office,  Secretary  Block  (left)  presents  Yvonne  Allen 
the  first  of  16  new  fire  warning  devices  that  have  been  provided  hearing- 
impaired  employees  in  downtown  Washington  and  nearby  Virginia.  At  right  is 
John  Franke,  deputy  assistant  secretary  for  administration,  under  whom  the 
pilot  program  is  being  conducted.  Allen  is  a  secretary  with  the  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Service  in  Alexandria,  Va. 


So  far,  16  units  have  been  distri- 
buted to  employees  with  hearing 
impairments  who  will  be  partici- 
pating in  the  pilot  project.  "We'll 
conduct  periodic  fire  drills  to 
make  sure  the  idea  works  as  well 
in  practice  as  it  does  in  theory," 
Levin  said. 

Levin  said  his  idea  for  the  device 
was  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Department's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  Handicapped  Employees 
where  participants  were  asked  for 
suggestions  on  how  to  resolve  a 
grave  weakness  in  USDA's  fire 
alarm  system. 

"This  time  last  year,"  Levin 
recalled,  "a  fire  drill  was  held  in 
the  Washington  complex  involv- 
ing nearly  5,000  people.  The 
results  were  considered  satisfacto- 
ry until  we  discovered  that  several 


employees  with  hearing  impair- 
ments had  remained  at  their  work 
stations,  unaware  that  the  drill  had 
occurred. 

"One  solution  for  resolving  the 
problem,"  Levin  continued, 
"involved  using  visual  alarms, 
such  as  flashing  lights.  But 
because  of  the  enormity  of  the 
complex,  installing  such  lights 
throughout  the  buildings  would 
cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars." 

He  noted  that  the  D.C.  complex 
contains  over  5,000  work  spaces 
and  11  miles  of  corridors,  as  well 
as  cafeterias  and  other  areas. 

But  something  had  to  be  done. 
And  for  Levin,  necessity  indeed 
proved  to  be  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion. He  noted  that  the  vibrating 

(cont  'd  on  page  2) 


(cont'd from  page  I) 

alert  units  cost  about  $300  apiece, 
and  that  the  beeper  company  fee 
for  operating  the  warning  system 
runs  less  than  $10  a  month  per 
unit. 

Levin  explained  that  the  devices 
are  activated  by  a  telephone 
number  that  triggers  a  radio  sig- 
nal, and  that  each  device  can  be 
activated  by  three  different 
numbers.  "One  number,"  he 
said,  "can  alert  users  in  a  specific 
geographic  area— the  South  Build- 
ing, for  instance.  A  second 
number  can  activate  an  individual 
unit,  and  a  third  can  set  off  all  the 
units  at  once.  That  way,  users 
from  different  buildings  attending 
a  conference  together  can  be  alert- 
ed with  one  number.  Although 
hearing-impaired  employees  have 
first  priority  on  use  of  the  devices, 
with  the  three-number  system 
spares  will  not  sit  idly.  A  spare 
unit  can  be  lent  to  any  employee 
who  can  be  paged  through  the 
individual  number." 

The  reason  the  hearing-impaired 
will  probably  know  of  a  fire  alert 
first,  Levin  explained,  is  partly 
because  of  USDA's  notification 
sequence. 

"When  a  fire  alarm  is  pulled  in 
any  corridor  of  the  D.C.  complex, 


an  audible  alarm  is  sounded  for 
the  immediate  area,"  Levin  said. 
"That  alarm  also  produces  a 
signal— showing  where  the  alarm 
was  sounded—  on  a  light  board  by 
the  desk  of  a  Federal  Protective 
Service  (FPS)  officer  for  that 
building.  Simultaneously,  a  similar 
light  flashes  at  the  switchboard  in 
the  central  FPS  office.  An  officer 
there  dials  several  numbers, 
including  the  appropriate  one  for 
hearing-impaired  employees  in  the 
affected  building,  the  local  fire 
department,  and  designated  per- 
sonnel at  USDA. 

In  the  meantime,  the  FPS  officer 
located  in  the  building  where  the 
alarm  was  originally  sounded  is 
responsible  for  determining 
whether  a  fire  exists  and  where.  If 
a  fire  does  exist,  that  same  officer 
determines  whether  the  alarm  for 
the  entire  building  should  be 
sounded,  and  escorts  firefighters 
to  the  appropriate  location. 

If  the  overall  alarm  is  sounded, 
employees  who  are  designated 
floor  monitors  see  that  everyone 
has  left  and,  if  necessary,  escort 
handicapped  employees  from  the 
building. 

To  protect  the  system  from  abuse, 
only  certain  responsible  individu- 


als know  the  telephone  numbers 
for  fire  alert.  Levin  remarked. 

Levin  added  that  another  reason 
users  of  the  devices  may  know 
about  a  fire  before  others  is  that 
some  of  USDA's  older  buildings 
have  poorly  operating  audible 
alarm  systems.  To  correct  the 
problem,  he  said,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  from 
which  USDA  is  assigned  office 
space,  has  begun  a  $2  1/2  million 
renovation,  which  should  be  com- 
pleted by  next  summer.  Beginning 
in  the  South  Building,  the  project 
includes— 

—  revamping  the  entire  fire  alarm 
system 

—  widening  doorways  to  stairwells 
and  installing  fire-resistant  doors 

—completing  a  sprinkler  system  in 
the  sub-basement,  where  storage 
areas  are  located,  and 

—  installing  air  ducts  that  will 
expel  toxic  smoke  from  the  sub- 
basement  to  the  outside. 

Levin  acknowledged  that  he  is 
quite  pleased  about  his  part  in 
helping  safeguard  USDA's  hearing- 
impaired,  "although  I  sincerely 
hope  we  never  have  to  use  the 
system  in  a  real  emergency." 


Learn  Not  To  Burn.   .   . 


October  3-9  is  Fire  Prevention  Week.  The  Nation- 
al Fire  Protection  Association  notes  that  the 
theme— Learn  Not  To  Burn  Wherever  You 
Are— is  intended  to  encourage  people  to  be  mind- 
ful of  fire  safety  at  home,  at  work,  and  at  play. 

Fire  causes  more  loss  of  life  and  property  in  the 
United  States  than  all  other  natural  disasters  com- 
bined, according  to  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency.  The  agency  also  noted  that 
last  year— 

—  7,600  Americans  died  in  fires 

—  287,000  people  were  injured  in  fires 
—over  $6  billion  in  property  was  lost  in  fires. 

Julius  C.  Jimeno,  head  of  USDA's  safety  and 
health  management  division,  reminds  employees 
to  be  aware  of  potential  fire  hazards  and  to  learn 
what  to  do  if  a  fire  occurs. 


Precautions  people  should  take  against  fire 
include: 

•  giving  special  attention  to  items  in  the  home 
that  could  start  fires,'  such  as  electrical  appliances 
and  cords,  wood  stoves,  chimneys,  and  other 
sources  of  heat. 

•  installing  smoke  detectors  at  home  in  proper 
locations.  Local  fire  departments  can  provide 
assistance  in  the  proper  use  of  such  devices. 

•,  ensuring  that  all  family  members  are  well 
acquainted  with  planned  escape  routes,  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  respond  quickly  and  correctly 
to  an  emergency. 

•  knowing  where  fire  exits  are  located  when  visit- 
ing buildings  that  are  unfamiliar. 

Fire  safety  at  work  is  equally  important,  Jimeno 
noted,  adding  that  all  employees  should  know  how 
to  report  a  fire  and  be  familiar  with  emergency 
exits. 


Questions  Employees  Most  Frequently  Ask 


Part  II 

Following  is  the  second  of  a  two- 
part  article  on  questions  employ- 
ees ask  most  often.  Part  I 
appeared  in  the  August  25,  1982, 
issue  of  this  newsletter. 

Q.  Who  is  covered  by  the 
performance  appraisal  system? 

A.  Virtually  all  employees  in  GS 
grades  1-15  and  all  employees  in 
wage  grade  positions  are  covered. 

Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  an 
appraisal? 

A.  To  help  improve  the  manage- 
ment of  staff  resources,  and  to 
help  make  personnel  decisions 
concerning  such  matters  as— 

•  pay  increases  (within-grade 
increases,  quality  step  increases, 
merit  pay). 

•  awards,  including  special 
achievement  and  honor  awards. 

•  merit  promotion. 

•  career  development. 

•  reduction-in-force. 

•  reassignment  or  reduction-in- 
grade. 

Q.  What  is  a  performance  ele- 
ment? 

A.  It  is  a  major  duty  or  responsi- 
bility for  which  an  employee  is 
accountable  and  responsible. 

Q.  What  is  a  performance  stand- 
ard? 

A.  It  is  a  clear  statement  of  the 
results  expected  and  a  measure- 
ment of  how  well  a  performance 
element  is  accomplished.  The 
standard  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
quantity,  quality,  timeliness,  cour- 
tesy to  the  public,  cost  effective- 
ness, etc.  A  standard  should  be 
job-related,  properly  expressed  in 
writing,  and  applied  to  the  ele- 
ment. 

Q.  Can  I  receive  a  within-grade 
increase  without  performance 
standards? 

A.  No.  An  employee  who  has  not 
received  performance  standards  at 
least  60  days  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  waiting  period  will  have  his  or 


her  acceptable  level  of  determina- 
tion postponed  for  a  least  60  days, 
but  no  more  than  90  days.  This 
will  delay  granting  the  within- 
grade  increase.  If  at  the  end  of  the 
period  the  employee  is  performing 
at  an  acceptable  level  of  com- 
petence, the  within-grade  increase 
will  be  retroactive  to  the  original 
due  date."' 

Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  a 
periodic  performance  review? 

A.  Periodic  reviews  should 
enhance  communication  between 
supervisor  and  employee.  Since 
appraisal  of  performance  is  an 
ongoing  process,  performance 
reviews  throughout  an  appraisal 
period  are  strongly  recommended. 
The  reviews  should  be  conducted 
two,  three,  or  even  four  times  a 
year.  Some  agencies  have  made 
quarterly  reviews  mandatory.  Each 
review  should  evaluate  the 
employee's  strengths         and 

weaknesses,  note  improvements 
desired,  and  ensure  that  perfor- 
mance elements  and  standards  are 
appropriate  and  current. 

Q.  Why  isn't  my  grade  the  same 
as  that  of  an  employee  in  another 
agency  when  I  do  the  same  work? 

A.  Since  positions  rather  than 
employees  are  classified,  the  clas- 
sification law  states  that  each  posi- 
tion must  be  classified  in 
conformance  with  standards  pub- 
lished by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  (formerly  the  Civil 
Service  Commission).  Other 
methods  of  evaluation,  such  as 
comparisons  to  positions  that  may 
or  may  not  be  properly  classified, 
may  not  be  used.  It  is  possible 
that  the  position  in  another  agency 
is  misclassified  or  that  there  are 
substantive  differences  in  the  level 
of  work  performed  in  the  two 
positions. 

Q.  If  I  don't  agree  with  the  grade 
of  my  position,  what  can  I  do 
about  it? 

A.  An  employee  may  request  a 
classification  review  or  file  a  clas- 
sification appeal  of  his  or  her  posi- 


tion at  any  time,  either  through 
the  personnel  office  or  through 
USDA's  Office  of  Personnel.  In 
most  cases  where  there  is  a 
dispute  on  classification,  the  issue 
is  resolved  by  a  higher  agency  per- 
sonnel office.  Within  USDA,  the 
resolution  order  from  the  lowest 
level  to  the  highest  level  is  as  fol- 
lows: the  servicing  personnel 
office;  personnel  division  at  the 
agency  level;  and  the  Office  of 
Personnel.  Employees  may  file  a 
classification  appeal  directly  to  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management. 
However,  employees  are  encour- 
aged to  use  agency  or  Department 
levels  before  going  to  0PM. 

Q.  Where  can  I  get  a  copy  of  the 
classification  standards? 

A.  Standards  are  available  for 
review  through  an  employee's 
servicing  personnel  office. 
Employees  are  entitled  to  examine 
the  standards  and  guides  used  in 
determining  the  title,  series,  and 
grade  of  their  position.  When 
requesting  standards,  employees 
are  advised  to  identify  specifically 
the  title  of  their  posifion  and 
series  number. 

Q.  Who  should  write  a  position 
description? 

A.  Each  agency  is  free  to  deter- 
mine who  will  prepare  position 
descriptions.  Depending  on  indivi- 
dual circumstances  within  an 
organization,  it  may  be  best  at  any 
given  time  for  the  description  to 
be  written  by  the  employee  in  a 
position,  the  employee's  immedi- 
ate supervisor,  a  higher  level 
supervisor,  a  personnel  technician, 
or  any  combination  of  these. 

Q.  How  much  sick  leave  may  I  be 
advanced? 

A.  Employees  may  be  advanced 
up  to  240  hours  of  sick  leave  at 
the  discretion  of  their  agency. 

Q.  How  much  annual  leave  may  I 
be  advanced? 

A.  An  employee  may  be  ad- 
vanced as  much  annual  leave  as 
he  or  she  will  accrue  by  the  end  of 
the  leave  year,  n 


USDA  Observes  Handicapped  Week 


Another  major  observance  slat- 
ed for  the  week  of  October  3-9 
is  National  Employ  the  Handi- 
capped Week. 

Secretary  Block  encourages 
employees  to  participate  in 
USDA  activities  during  the 
week  designed  to  enlighten 
workers  and  supervisors  about 
the  capabilities  of  handicapped 
people  and  to  recognize  out- 
standing handicapped  employ- 
ees in  USDA. 

Besides  the  Secretary,  national 
spokesperson  for  disabled  per- 
sons, Marian  Schooling,  will 
speak  to  USDA  workers  at  an 
opening  ceremony  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  on  October  4. 


A  senior  health  educator  with 
the  Baltimore  City  (Md.) 
Health  Department,  Schooling 
is  this  year's  honorary  chairman 
of  Goodwill  Industries'  cam- 
paign to  raise  funds  to  help  pro- 
vide vocational  rehabilitation 
for  handicapped  people.  She  is 
also  Miss  Wheelchair  America 
1982. 

Activities  planned  for  the  week, 
coordinated  by  USDA's  Office 
of  Personnel,  will  include 
workshops  focusing  on 
misunderstandings  about  and 
problem  attitudes  toward  the 
handicapped.  Other  workshops 
to  be  held  include  instruction 
on  the  fundamentals  of  sign 
language  and  the  use  of  sign 
language  interpreters. 


Miss     Wheelchair     America     1982, 
Marian  Schooling,  will  help  kick  off 
USDA 's     observance     of    National 
Employ    the    Handicapped    Week— 
October  3-9. 
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Alternative  Work  Schedules 
Get  3-Year  Extension 
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D.C.  20250,  for  distribution  to 
employees  only  by  direction  of  the 
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request  it  may  continue  to  receive 
'USDA'. 
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An  experimental  program  that 
over  300,000  federal  workers  have 
been  enjoying  since  1978— for 
alternative  work  schedules 
(AWS)— will  be  around  for  at 
least  another  3  years. 

Last  July,  President  Reagan 
signed  into  law  a  bill  known  as  the 
Federal  Employees  Flexible  and 
Compressed  Work  Schedules  Act 
of  1982.  The  act  offers  federal 
employees  the  option  of  choosing 
from  a  variety  of  work 
schedules— including  variable  day, 
variable  week,  4-day  week,  and 
the  5-4-9  compressed  schedule- 
authorized  by  the  program. 

The  measure  also  provides  suffi- 
cient management  controls  to 
ensure  that  the  program  does  not 
increase  government  costs  or 
reduce  efficiency  or  service  to  the 
public,  according  to  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  (0PM). 
Following  are  some  provisions 
contained  in  the  bill,  provided  by 
0PM: 

1)  Agencies  may  terminate  any 
current  AWS  programs  that  have 
reduced  productivity  or  service  to 
the  public,  or  increased  costs, 
within  90  days  of  enactment. 


2)  Public  employee  unions  may 
initiate  bargaining  to  re-establish 
an  alternative  AWS  program  if 
agencies  eliminate  current  pro- 
grams. 

3)  Agencies  may  restrict  an 
employee's  choice  of  arrival  and 
departure  times  and  participation 
in  the  program  if  it  proves  disrup- 
tive or  costly. 

4)  Impasses  in  collective  bargain- 
ing on  AWS  are  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  Federal  Service 
Impasses  Panel  for  resolution 
within  60  days. 

5)  Protection  is  provided  employ- 
ees against  intimidation  or  coer- 
cion with  respect  to  choice  of 
schedule,  use  of  credit  hours,  and 
requests  for  compensatory  time  in 
lieu  of  overtime. 

0PM  noted  that  according  to  its 
surveys,  employees  participating 
in  the  program  said  that  AWS 
allowed  them  to  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  their  family  relationships 
and  child  care. 

USDA's  central  personnel  office 
reported  that  over  20,000  USDA 
employees  are  participating  in  the 
program. 
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Aundra  Alexander  said  he  thinks 
"it  has  been  extremely  useful." 

Stephanie  Stewart  said  "so  far,  it 
has  been  very  enjoyable." 

Danity   Little   said    "it's   sort   of 
like  seeing  a  baby  being  born." 

What  they  were  all  talking  about 
was  the  introduction  j-*  of  a  new 
2^  management  concept -Ijn  USDA's 
central  mailroom  in  WSshiiigto^- 
that  allows  nonsupervisory  em- 
ployees to  recommend  to  manage- 
ment solutions  to  problems  in  the 
workplace. 

Imported  from  Japan,  and  spread- 
ing across  the  United  States,  the 
1  concept  is  referred  to  as  Quality 
\y  circles]  It  is  a  new  twist  to  an  old 
idea  to  improve  quality  of  work 
and  to  enhance  productivity. 
Although  devised  by  the  Japan- 
ese, the  concept  is  a  variation  of  a 
U.S. -developed  management  tech- 
nique adopted  by  the  Japanese  fol- 
lowing World  War  II.  Comment- 
ing on  the  concept  in  Quality  Cir- 
cle Digest,  a  Defense  Department 
worker  said:  "It's  ironic  that  the 
idea  came  from  America.  It  took 
the  Japanese  to  perfect  it,  and 
now  weVe  putting  it  into  prac- 
tice.... You  might  say  it's  come 
full  circle." 

In  the  mailroom  supervised  by  the 
Office  of  Operations  (00),  a 
number  of  mailroom  employees 
regularly  get  together  to  exchange 
ideas  for  eliminating  problems  re- 
lated to  their  work.  (The  unit 
processes  nearly  5  million  pieces 
of  mail  a  year.)  The  members' 
aim,  as  is  the  aim  of  circle 
members  almost  everywhere,  is  to 
enhance  work  performance,  in- 
crease productivity,  reduce  absen- 
teeism and  employee  turnover, 
improve  management-employee 
relations  as  well  as  public  service. 


Giving  M^K^pment 
A  Piece  of  Their 


]}f\^ 


Members  of  the  Professional  Problem  Solvers  Ltd.  Quality  Circle  of  the  central 
mailroom  in  Washington  (seated  L-r.)  are:  Dwayne  Jones,  Joseph  Hammond, 
Stephanie  Stewart,  Merlyn  Gibson,  Ronald  Gastrock,  and  Frances  Jackson. 
Their  facilitator,  Don  Adams,  is  standing. 


and  to  overall  promote  "problem 
prevention." 

USDA  is  one  of  only  a  few 
government  agencies  to  employ 
the  quality  circle  concept.  The 
concept  is  backed  strongly  by 
management. 

Using  charts,  graphs,  and  other 
visual  aids,  members  of  the 
circle— known  as  the  Professional 
Problem  Solvers  Ltd.  — meet  for 
an  hour  each  week  on  company 
time  to  brainstorm  problems  af- 
fecting their  work  and  come  up 
with  workable  solutions.  Then, 
they  present  their  ideas  to 
management  to  put  into  effect. 

So  far,  they  have  succeeded  in 
getting  management  to  adopt 
every  one. 


Once,  they  won  a  $1,500  award. 
The  members  determined  that 
they  and  their  colleagues  were 
spending  an  excessive  amount  of 
time  in  routing  misaddressed 
internal  mail,  which  created  delays 
in  providing  other  services.  They 
designed  a  flyer  describing  the 
proper  way  to  address  chain  mail, 
and  a  card  to  record  employee  ad- 
dress changes.  After  that,  they 
met  with  mail  clerks  and  supervi- 
sors from  individual  agencies  to 
discuss  the  importance  of  forward- 
ing correctly  addressed  mail  to  the 
central  unit. 

As  a  result,  the  error  rate  for 
misaddressed  chain  mail  has  been 
cut    in    half,    and    the    mail    gets 

(cont  'd  on  page  2) 
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through  faster.  Estimated  cost  sav- 
ings in  time  alone:  $25,000  a  year. 

Circle  members  also  cut  the 
volume  of  return  mail  that  had  to 
be  opened  to  determine  the 
sender— by  publicizing  the  need 
for  outgoing  mail  to  include  a  suf- 
ficient return  address.  They  also 
composed  a  couple  of  pages  on 
correct  mail-addressing  techniques 
for  inclusion  in  a  new  USDA  tele- 
phone directory.  Now  the  group  is 
exploring  ways  to  improve  the 
pickup  of  Express  Mail  being  sent 
to  the  National  Finance  Center  in 
New  Orleans.  This  involves  em- 
ployees' paychecks  and  other  ma- 
terial. 

Danity  Little,  training  officer  and 
initiator  of  OO's  quality  circles, 
said  she  feels  quality  circles  are 
"terrific.  They  are  an  ideal  way  for 
employees  to  have  a  voice  in  how 
they  do  their  work,"  she  said. 
"They  allow  employees  to  contrib- 
ute to  policies.  After  all,  it's  the 
employees  who  know  their  jobs 
best. 

"Quality  circles  are  an  excellent 
tool  to  solve  some  of  our  prob- 
lems, and  to  capture  some  of  the 
imagination  and  creativity  of  other 
people." 

Little  said  that  credit  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  quality  circles  in 
00  should  go  to  Vince  Chaverini. 
"He  was  the  only  one  willing  to 
give  quality  circles  a  try  and  to 
provide  the  resources  to  get  the 
program  off  the  ground,"  she 
said.  "He  also  agreed  that  the  cir- 
cle participants  could  take  time  off 
from  work  to  meet  and  outline 
ways  to  improve  their  jobs.  He 
was  very  instrumental  in  getting 
the  program  rolling."  At  the  time, 
Chaverini  was  chief  of  OO's 
reproduction  and  distribution  divi- 
sion. Now  he  is  chief  of  the 
agency's  facilities  management 
division. 

Once  the  decision  was  made  to  es- 
tablish a  quality  circle,  Little  ex- 
plained, a  steering  committee  was 
formed  of  top  level  staff  people  to 
set  goals  and  objectives  for  the 
circle,  and  to  establish  guidelines. 
Next,  Carol  Mettam,  a  former 
management  analyst  with  00,  was 
trained  to  be  a  facilitator.  Mettam, 
in     turn,     trained    quality    circle 


On  behalf  of  the  quality  circle 
members,  Merlyn  Gibson  (right), 
leader  of  the  mailroom  group, 
accepts  a  certificate  of  merit  from 
James  T.  McCombs,  deputy  chief  of 
OO's  reproduction  and  distribution 
division.  The  award  recognized  the 
circle's  suggestion  for  improving 
delivery  of  internal  mail. 

leaders,  and  coordinated  the  cir- 
cles' activities  with  management. 
Mettam  trained  four  leaders  and 
four  alternate  leaders.  Then  she 
assisted  the  leaders  in  training 
other  circle  members.  She  also 
trained  representatives  from 
several  other  USDA  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  National  Agricultural 
Library  and  the  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Service.  Mettam  has  since  left 
the  agency  and  moved  to  Florida. 

In  an  effort  to  recruit  volunteers 
for  the  program,  about  150  em- 
ployees were  asked  to  attend  an 
orientation  on  quality  circles. 
About  34  employees  volunteered, 
and  four  circles  were  formed.  The 
four  have  since  merged  into  two. 
The  second  circle  operates  in 
OO's  printing  plant  in  Washington 
and  is  not  as  active  at  the  moment 
as  the  mailroom  group. 

Chaverini,  whose  consent,  along 
with  that  of  his  director  Frank 
Gearde,  led  to  the  00  circles,  said 
the  program  has  brought  about  a 
great  deal  of  pride,  self- 
confidence,  and  personal  satisfac- 
tion. He  noted  that  although  circle 
members  are  given  time  off  to  dis- 
cuss work  problems,  the  members 
have  often  met  on  their  own  time 
and  spent  quite  a  bit  of  personal 
time  preparing  the  visuals  for  the 
management  presentations. 

Looking  back,  Chaverini  said:  "It 
almost  brought  tears  to  your  eyes 
to  see  these  young  people  force 


themselves  to  make  those  earlier 
presentations,  because  it  was 
something  they  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  doing.  It  was  sort  of  like 
a  play  actor  getting  out  on  stage 
for  the  first  time.  The  exposure 
and  responsibility  have  given 
them  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction." 
He  added  that  many  managers  felt 
that  "the  members  were  impres- 
sive and  that  the  program  is  a  po- 
sitive effort." 

Chaverini  said  he  believes  the  cir- 
cles have  given  members  an 
awareness  of  the  difficulties  that 
management  faces.  "I  believe  it 
has  taught  them  that  it  takes  more 
than  someone  confronting  a 
manager  and  saying  'this  is  how  I 
see  it;  why  don't  you  do  it.'  The 
program  has  brought  about  a  great 
awareness  of  the  steps  involved  in 
getting  things  done.  I've  heard 
members  say  that  'I've  worked  in 
government  a  long  time,  and  this 
is  the  first  time  I've  understood 
what  problems  management 
has.'" 

Despite  those  problems,  Merlyn 
Gibson,  leader  of  the  mailroom 
circle,  said  that  he  would  like  very 
much  one  day  to  become  a 
manager.  "I  think,"  said  Gibson, 
"that  having  seen  some  of  the 
problems  that  labor  and  manage- 
ment have  that  my  quality  circle 
experience  will  be  to  my  advan- 
tage. I'm  really  looking  forward  to 
becoming  a  manager  if  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself." 

Circle  member  Stewart  said  that 
"the  program  gives  you  a  sense  of 
responsibility  and  a  deep  feeling  of 
accomplishment.  I've  learned  how 
to  make  presentations  and  to  com- 
municate with  higher-level  people, 
which  is  something  I  had  never 
done  too  well  before.  I  wish  one 
day  I  could  start  a  quality  circle, 
because  I've  always  been  the  type 
who  likes  to  take  charge." 

Another  circle  member,  Robert 
Barber,  said  that  partly  as  a  result 
of  his  circle  experience,  he  has 
been  offered  a  job  with  a  private 
firm  as  a  part-time  manager. 

Other  members  of  Professional 
Problem  Solvers  Ltd.  include 
Saundra  Robinson,  Frances 
Jackson,  Ronald  Gastrock, 
Joseph  Hammond,  and  Dwayne 
Jones.  D 
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All  over  the  country  this  month, 
parents  and  children  are  being 
asked  to  take  part  in  a  unique  cul- 
tural and  scientific  event,  spon- 
sored by  USDA. 

They  are  asked  to  collect  1  million 
seeds  of  America's  most  popular 
spring-flowering  tree,  the  dog- 
wood, to  be  exchanged  in  Japan 
for  an  equal  number  of  seeds  from 
the  Japanese  flowering  cherry  tree. 
The  exchange  is  being  conducted, 
according  to  USDA's  National 
Arboretum,  in  an  effort  to  save 
America's  flowering  cherries, 
which  have  been  in  decline  for  the 
last  65  years. 

According  to  a  spokesman  for  the 
Arboretum,  only  one  autumn  and 
three  spring  varieties  of  the 
Japanese  tree  are  still  widely 
grown  in  the  United  States,  while 
Japan  has  hundreds  of  varieties  of 
the  tree  growing  there. 

To  save  America's  flowering  cher- 
ries, the  Arboretum  has  launched 
an  ambitious  program  of  research, 
exploration,  and  cherry  tree 
introduction— as  well  as  the 
current  exchange  project. 

Japanese  school  children  helped 
Arboretum  botanist  Roland 
Jefferson  collect  more  than  1  mil- 
lion flowering  Japanese  cherry  tree 


seeds  during  a  5-month  national 
Japanese  program.  The  dogwood 
seeds  collected  by  U.S.  children 
will  be  sent  to  Japan,  where  some 
will  be  used  for  research  (to 
develop  new  dogwood  varieties 
suited  especially  for  Japan),  while 
the  remainder  will  be  planted  on 
Japan's  mountainsides.  There,  the 
dogwoods  will  become  a  natural 
part  of  the  environment  and  a 
source  of  pleasure. 

To  participate  in  this  international 
exchange,  the  Arboretum  said, 
persons  should  contact  the 
National  Arboretum,  Washington, 
D.C.  20002,  or  follow  these  guide- 
lines: 

When  the  fruit  of  your  dogwoods 
ripen  and  turn  dark  red,  gather 
the  fruit  as  soon  as  possible  to 
prevent  it  from  being  eaten  by 
birds.  Wash  or  rub  away  the  pulp 
of  the  fruit,  and  clean  and  air-dry 
the  seed.  Each  batch  of  cleaned 
seed  should  be  identified  by  the 
city  and  State  from  which  it  was 
collected,  and  whether  the  tree 
was  growing  wild  or  was  part  of  a 
park  or  someone's  yard.  As  soon 
as  the  seed  is  ready,  mail  it  to: 

Dogwood  Exchange 
U.S.  National  Arboretum 
3501  New  York  Avenue,  N.E. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002 


Don't  Lose  Your  Leave 


The  Office  of  Personnel  re- 
minds employees  that  unless 
they  act  soon,  they  could  lose 
part  of  their  annual  leave.  OP 
warned  that  unless  excess 
annual  leave  is  used  or 
restored,  the  leave  will  be  for- 
feited. 

OP  explained  that  an  employee 
who  accumulates  leave  in 
excess  of  the  amount  permitted 
to  be  carried  over  at  the  end  of 
the  year  (usually  240  hours) 
must  use  the  excess  leave  or 
request  that  it  be  restored. 
Situations  under  which  the 
leave  may  be  restored,  OP  no- 
ted, are: 

•  an     illness     occurred     that 


prevented  the  employee  from 
taking  scheduled  annual  leave; 

•  an  administrative  error  was 
made  in  the  computation  of  an 
employee's  leave  amount;  or 

•  an  emergency  situation  at 
work  occurred  that  prevented 
the  employee  from  taking  time 
off. 

OP  said  that  in  order  for  excess 
annual  leave  to  be  carried  over 
into  1983,  the  leave  must  have 
been  scheduled  at  least  three 
biweekly  pay  periods  before  the 
end  of  the  leave  year.  This 
means  that  annual  leave  must 
be  scheduled  and  approved  in 
writing  before  November  28, 
1982. 


No  More  Freebies, 
0PM  Declares 

From  now  on,  federal  employees 
in  nonpay  status  who  wish  to  con- 
tinue enrollment  in  a  federal 
health  benefits  program  will  have 
to  pay  their  share  of  the  premi- 
ums. That's  the  result  of  a  deci- 
sion published  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management. 

In  the  past,  0PM  noted,  the 
entire  premium  for  an  employee 
in  nonpay  status  was  paid  for 
entirely  by  the  employee's  agency. 
However,  as  of  August  22,  0PM 
noted,  employees  who  are  in  non- 
pay  status  (because  of  a  furlough 
or  Leave  Without  Pay,  for  exam- 
ple) will  be  responsible  for  part  of 
the  premiums  themselves. 

0PM  explained  that  just  as  before, 
employees  in  nonpay  status  can 
continue  to  maintain  their  cover- 
age in  the  health  benefits  pro- 
gram, for  a  period  of  up  to  365 
days,  while  the  employee  remains 
in  nonpay  status.  If  during  that 
time  though,  0PM  noted,  the 
employee  is  placed  in  pay  status 
for  4  consecutive  months,  and 
then  returns  to  nonpay  status,  the 
employee  is  entitled  to  begin 
another  365-day  enrollment  con- 
tinuation. 

0PM  said  that  despite  the  new 
ruling  (requiring  employees  in 
nonpay  status  to  contribute  to 
premiums),  an  employee's  non- 
payment of  premiums  will  not 
result  in  termination  of  coverage. 
However,  the  agency  said,  for 
each  pay  period  during  which  pay- 
ments are  not  made,  nonpay- 
status  employees  will  incur  a  debt 
to  the  federal  government  which 
will  be  repaid  either  through  the 
witholding  of  money  from  a  future 
paycheck  or  from  other  monies 
owed  to  the  employee  by  the 
government. 

In  order  to  avoid  such  debts, 
USDA's  Office  of  Personnel  said, 
"employees  will  have  to  cancel 
their  enrollment  in  the  health 
benefits  program  or  make  pay- 
ments on  a  regular  basis  to  the 
National  Finance  Center."  OP 
reminded  employees  who  choose 
to  cancel  their  coverage  that  they 
would  not  be  eligible  to  enroll 
again  until  the  next  "open  sea- 
son." D 


October  16  Is  World  Food  Day 


Saturday,  October  16,  is  the 
second  annual  World  Food  Day. 
The  day  was  established  by  the 
147  member  nations— including 
the  United  States  — of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization 
(FAO)  of  the  United  Nations. 
World  Food  Day  focuses  public 
attention  on  the  nature  and  extent 
of  world  food  problems.  It  is  also 
intended  to  stimulate  greater 
efforts  to  overcome  hunger  world- 
wide. 

According  to  the  Agency  for 
International  Development 

(AID),  over  800  million  people  in 
the  world  go  hungry.  Of  those, 
tens  of  millions  are  severely  mal- 
nourished. In  fact,  AID  reported, 
there  are  more  hungry  children  in 
the  world  than  there  are  people  in 
the  United  States. 

Last  year,  USDA  actively  promot- 
ed observance  of  World  Food 
Day.  Secretary  Block  appeared  on 
several  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams to  discuss  World  Food  Day 


and  its  issues;  several  agencies 
held  regional  open  houses;  key 
USDA  officials  addressed  sem- 
inars and  conferences;  and  a  spe- 
cial World  Food  Day  cancellation 
stamp  appeared  on  millions  of 
pieces  of  mail.  Secretary  Block 
again  this  year  has  made  several 
public  service  announcements 
aimed  at  promoting  observance  of 
World  Food  Day. 

According  to  FAO,  last  year  at 
least  150  countries  observed  the 
day,  and  more  than  3,000  U.S. 
communities  held  World  Food 
Day  activities  ranging  from  small 
school  observances  to  major 
national  conferences. 

Agencies  throughout  USDA  are 
planning  activities  very  similar  to 
last  year's,  and  packets  of  material 
on  World  Food  Day  are  being 
made  available.  An  official  com- 
memorative event  will  be  held  in 
USDA  on  Friday,  October  15. 
Secretary  Block  encourages  all 
USDA  employees  to  participate  in 


local  World  Food  Day  activities 
and  to  emphasize  the  enormous 
contribution  that  our  Nation 
makes  to  helping  alleviate  world 
hunger. 

Since  the  "Food  for  Peace"  pro- 
gram began  in  1954,  according  to 
USDA's  Office  of  International 
Cooperation  and  Development, 
the  United  States  has  spent  more 
than  $40  billion  in  making  food 
assistance  available  throughout  the 
world— more  than  any  other 
nation. 

USDA  contributes  significantly  to 
the  U.S.  effort  to  fight  world 
hunger  by  offering  technical 
assistance  and  training,  coopera- 
tive agricultural  research,  and 
scientific  and  technical  exchanges 
with  developing  and  other  nations. 
By  maintaining  a  close  relationship 
with  international  food  and  agri- 
cultural organizations,  USDA  is 
able  to  coordinate  its  efforts  with 
those  of  other  donor  nations.  □ 


p  PEOPLE 

Recognized  as  one  of  th^world's 
leading  authorities  in  jtcmcco  sci- 
ence, USDA  r^earcher  ^r.  Jien 
X-  Tso\has  be^ [named  Honorary 
3^esearch   Fellow  oy  the  Chinese 
"Academy  "of  _^ricultural  Scien^ 
People's  Republic  of  ChinM-  TRe 
first  individual  outside  of  ^ina  to 
receive  the  honor.   Dr.  Tso  is  a 
laboratory  chief  at  the  ARS  Belts- 
ville  center's  Plant  Genetics  and 
Germplasm  Institute. 

Over  the  past  20  years  with 
USDA,  Dr.  Tso— a  native  of 
China— has  focused  his  research 
on  developing  less  hazardous 
tobacco. 

'USDA'  is  published  biweekly  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Office  of  Governmental  and  Public 
Affairs,  Rm.  529-A,  Washington, 
D.C.  20250,  for  distribution  to 
employees  only  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Retirees  who 
request  it  may  continue  to  receive 
'USDA'. 
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Twenty-three  employees  of  the  Forest  Service 's  experiment  station  in  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  recently  completed  a  training  course  that  could  make  the  difference 
between  life  and"  death.  They  recently  completed  training  in  cardio-pulmonary 
resuscitation  (CPR),  presented  by  the  American  Red  Cross.  The  training  stressed 
the  situations  in  which  CPR  may  be  needed,  which  range  from  electrical  shock 
to  heart  attack.  During  the  course,  employees  were  led  through  hands-on  train- 
ing and  reading  exercises,  discussions,  a  film,  and  a  written  test.  Above, 
employees  Evan  Dain  (in  left  photo)  and  Laura  McCann  apply  some  of  their 
new-found  knowledge  to  a  couple  of  mannequins.  The  employees  represent 
several  workers  at  the  Berkeley  facility  who  have  received  the  training,  which 
has  been  appropriately  titled  "CPR-Race  for  Life. "  The  Forest  Service  said  the 
training  is  given  annually  at  Berkeley  as  part  of  the  facility's  overall  safety  and 
health  program. 
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Help  for  Troubled  Ernplpyjses 
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If  something's  been  getting  you— 
and  your  work  performance— 
down,  USDA  wants  to  help  you 
matce  things  right  again. 

Since  the  early  1970's,  the 
Department  has  been  developing  a 
progressive  program  that  offers 
employees  with  special  problems 
the  opportunity  to  get  special  help. 
Through  the  Employee  Assistance 
Program  (EAP),  workers  suffering 
from  alcoholism,  drug  abuse, 
vocational,  marital,  emotional, 
and  other  problems  are  able  to 
receive  counseling  assistance  as 
well  as  referrals  to  community 
services  that  offer  the  right  kind 
of  therapy. 

By  law,  federal  agencies  are 
required  to  make  counseling  serv- 
ices available  to  employees 
experiencing  problems  that  affect 
work  performance.  Employees  are 
also  entitled  to  try  to  upgrade 
unacceptable  performance  when 
supervisors    begin     taking    disci- 


plinary actions  that  could  lea^ 
dismissal. 

According  to  Julius  C.  Jimeno, 
head  of  USDA's  safety  and  health 
management  unit  in  the  Office  of 
Finance  and  Management,  much 
of  the  credit  for  initiating  the  EAP 
goes  to  Archie  Hunt,  a  social  sci- 
ence specialist  and  the 
Department's  EAP  coordinator. 
Hunt  worked  with  Dr.  Oleh  Jack- 
yewycz,  USDA's  medical  officer, 
in  getting  the  program  started,  and 
together  they  designed  and 
arranged  with  the  USDA  Graduate 
School  a  training  program  for 
developing  agency  EAP  coordina- 
tors throughout  the  Department. 

Christine  Carswell  was  a  graduate 
of  that  training  program  who  had 
some  ideas  of  her  own  about  the 
EAP.  In  fact,  one  of  her  ideas 
proved  to  be  such  a  good  thing 
that  now  nearly  everyone  is  get- 
ting in  on  it. 

As  an  employee  relations  special- 


d^ro         ist  with 


the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  in  Beltsville,  Md.,  Cars- 
well  successfully  implemented  an 
EAP  program  for  ARS  that  offers 
employees  one-on-one  counseling 
with  private  mental  health  profes- 
sionals working  under  a  special 
contract  with  USDA.  Through  the 
program,  employees  can  also 
attend  regularly  scheduled  sem- 
inars on  specific  health  topics, 
such  as  stress  management,  job 
burnout,  financial  planning,  and 
family  relationships. 

Until  recently,  agencies  generally 
had  been  assigning  employees  the 
additional  duty  of  serving  as  coun- 
selors. "But  we  discovered  that 
employees  have  more  confidence 
and  trust  in  counseling  provided 
by  professionals  outside  their 
agency,"  said  Carswell.  The  result 
was  a  unique  contractual  arrange- 
ment by  ARS  with  the  Prince 
George's  County  (Md.)  Health 
Department    to    conduct    on-site 

(cont  'd  on  page  2) 


Campaign  Contribution 

Demonstrating  his  annual  support  for  the 
Combined  Federal  Campaign,  Secretary  Block 
makes  out  a  check  to  present  to  John  J. 
Franke  (left),  who  is  vice  chairman  of  the 
Department's  campaign  this  year  and  USDA 
deputy  assistant  secretary  for  administration. 
At  right  in  photo  is  Louise  Ropog,  a  key  work- 
er for  the  campaign  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary.  Conducted  each  fall,  the  CFC  is  a 
once-a-year  fund  drive  for  government  work- 
ers that  helps  support  nearly  300  health  and 
social  service  agencies  worldwide.  Last  year, 
USDA  employees  worldwide  contributed  over 
$1.3  million  to  the  CFC.  This  year,  the 
Department  has  set  a  goal  to  solicit  15  percent 
more  in  the  Washington  area.  All  USDA  em- 
ployees are  urged,  when  approached  by  their 
agency  keyworker,  to  please  review  the  litera- 
ture, decide  on  their  contribution,  and  sup- 
port the  Department's  goal. 


(cont'd from  page  1) 

counseling  to  troubled  employees. 

As  coordinator  of  the  program  for 
ARS,  Carswell  noted  that  partici- 
pation in  the  program  is  voluntary 
and  strictly  confidential.  Referrals 
for  counseling  may  be  supervisor 
or  employee  initiated.  "The  sup- 
port of  supervisors  for  the  pro- 
gram is  critical  to  its  success,"  she 
said,  adding  that  ARS  supervisors 
are  required  to  attend  3-hour 
training  sessions  on  managing 
troubled  employees  and  on  the 
use  of  the  program. 

During  a  training  session  to 
acquaint  supervisors  with  EAP, 
Harry  Rieckelman,  a  clinical 
social  worker  and  director  of  the 
P.G.  County  Occupational 
Alcoholism  Program,  remarked: 
"Supervisors  should  not  let  a 
problem  reach  the  point  where 
they're  ready  to  fire  an  employee 
without  first  encouraging  that 
employee  to  seek  assistance."  Cit- 
ing a  national  survey,  Rieckelman 
said  that  in  fiscal  1981  alone,  65 
to  80  percent  of  employees  who 
were  assisted  through  effective 
EAPs  returned  to  previous  perfor- 
mance levels. 

"Although  such  programs  are 
humanitarian,"  Rieckelman  said, 
"the  strongest  reasons  supporting 
them  are  fiscal  concerns.  EAPs 
save  money.  The  U.S.  Navy  found 
that  discharging  and  replacing  an 
employee  costs  2  1/2  times  the 
amount  it  would  take  to  rehabili- 
tate the  employee,"  he  explained. 
"And  for  a  career  status  person 
with  more  than  4  years  of  service, 
the  replacement  cost  is  six  times 
greater."  Rieckelman  also  cited  a 
study  that  revealed  that  an 
estimated  $43  billion  is  lost  in  the 
Nation's  economy  due  to  alcohol- 
ism alone.  "Some  10  million  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States— 6  to  10 
percent  of  the  work  force— suffer 
from  alcoholism,"  he  said.  "Other 
kinds  of  problems  in  addition  to 
alcoholism— vocational,  emotion- 
al, marital  — also  account  for  a  loss 
in  productivity  from  accidents, 
absenteeism,  sick  leave. 

Rieckelman  noted  that  the  majori- 
ty of  employees  seeking  counsel- 
ing are  self-referrals.  "Supervi- 
sors, too,  should  go  to  a  counselor 
to  discuss  a  problem,  and  many 
do,"  he  noted. 


At  a  training  session  for  supervisors  in  Beitsville,  Md.,  Harry  Rieckelman  (at 
head  of  table)  explains  the  purpose  of  the  Employee  Assistance  Program  (EAP) 
and  the  benefits  the  program  offers  to  both  supervisors  and  employees  who  are 
experiencing  problems  that  affect  work  performance.  Rieckelman  is  a  clinical 
social  worker  with  the  Prince  George's  County  (Md.)  Department  of  Health 
working  under  a  special  contract  with  USDA. 


"Although  supervisors  can't  insist 
an  employee  participate  in  EAP, 
they  are  obliged  to  inform 
employees  about  EAP  services 
and  to  encourage  them  to  seek 
professional  counseling,"  said 
Rieckelman.  Emphasizing  that  the 
EAP  is  not  a  screen  behind  which 
problem  employees  can  hide  when 
confronted  with  disciplinary 
action,  he  explained  that  EAP  is 
often  the  intermediary  step 
between  the  problem  and  the 
solution.  "What  the  program  does 
offer  is  an  interruption  between 
disciplinary  steps  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  an  employee  to  work 
out  the  problem.  But  it's  up  to  the 
employee  to  seek  the  assistance 
and  get  his  or  her  performance 
back  up  to  par,"  Rieckelman  said. 

Another  EAP  counselor;  Peter 
Murphy,  stressed  that  counselors' 
primary  obligation  is  to  evaluate 
employees'  problems  and  refer 
them  to  the  best  source  of  help, 
often  community  organizations. 

The  EAP  has  grown  a  lot  since 
the  early  1970's.  Soon  after  Cars- 
well  introduced  the  contractual 
agreement  with  outside  profes- 
sionals in  Beitsville,  she  arranged 
to  have  the  counseling  services 
and  seminars  extended  to  employ- 
ees working  in  the  science  and 
education  agencies  in  Hyattsville, 
Md.,  and  Washington,  D.C. 
offices.  ARS  administrator  Dr. 
Terry  B.  Kinney  asked  that  the 
program  also  be  implemented  in 
regional  locations  nationwide.  So 


far,  four  other  regional  centers— 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Illi- 
nois, and  California— have  estab- 
lished EAPs. 

Next,  other  USDA  agencies  made 
arrangements  through  Carswell  to 
be  included  in  the  contract,  and  a 
second  group  of  agencies  arranged 
a  similar  contract  with  Macro  Sys- 
tems, Inc.,  a  counseling  firm  in 
Silver  Spring,  Md.  Together,  the 
two  contracts  service  all  but  six 
agencies  in  the  Washington,  D.C, 
metropolitan  area,  and  a  number 
of  field  offices  throughout  the 
country  have  established  similar 
programs.  Marshall  Scholing, 
EAP  coordinator  for  the  Forest 
Service,  said  that  each  FS  regional 
office  has  had  an  EAP  program  in 
operation  for  a  number  of  years 
called  "Project  Concern."  Frank 
Ribeiro,  EAP  coordinator  for  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspec- 
tion Service  reported  that  so  far 
two  of  the  agency's  regional 
offices— in  Minneapolis  and 
Dallas/Ft.  Worth— have  the  ser- 
vice. 

Regina  Hamilton,  who  is  the  new 

EAP  coordinator  for  ARS,  since 
Carswell's  recent  retirement, 
remarked  that  the  program  Cars- 
well  started  is  considered  one  of 
the  better  ones  in  government. 

Employees  interested  in  learning 
more  about  the  Employee  Assis- 
tance Program  or  who  want  to 
make  an  appointment  with  a 
counselor  should  call  their  agency 
personnel  office. 


Helping  the  Handicapped  Can  Help  You,  Too 


What  do  you  do  when  you 
become  frustrated  in  trying  to  get 
good  duplicating  work  done? 

You  might  consider  doing  what 
Dr.  Louis  Brocato  did. 

Tired  of  trying  to  find  regular 
employees  to  do  a  good  duplicat- 
ing job— mostly  because  they 
didn't  have  time  — Dr.  Brocato 
became  committed  to  using  handi- 
capped workers  instead.  At  a 
meeting  with  his  boss,  Dr.  Brocato 
said  it  was  suggested  "why  don't 
you  consider  using  handicapped 
people?" 

Before  he  could.  Dr.  Brocato  saw 
a  film  in  which  a  major  automo- 
bile maker  boasted  of  its  success 
in  using  handicapped  workers  to 
do  jobs  that  nonhandicapped  peo- 
ple considered  menial.  Just  about 
the  same  time.  Dr.  Brocato 
received  a  visit  from  a  trainer  with 
a  rehabilitation  center  (who  also 
visited  other  USDA  managers) 
about  the  possibility  of  placing 
some  "clients"  as  permanent 
employees.  The  trainer  represent- 
ed the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  Insti- 
tute, which  is  a  rehabilitation 
center  for  the  mentally  retarded 
and  learning  impaired. 


Hoping  that  would  solve  his  prob- 
lem. Dr.  Brocato  hired  a  couple  of 
the  clients,  and  placed  them  under 
his  secretary's  supervision.  Soon, 
the  duplicating  work  improved. 

But  the  arrangement  demanded  an 
excessive  amount  of  his 
secretary's  time,  so  Dr.  Brocato 
had  to  develop  an  alternative.  He 
conceived  the  idea  for  an  on-the- 
job  training  program— which  was 
to  be  conducted  in  conjunction 
with  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company— to  train  individuals  as 
copy  machine  operators.  (Eastman 
Kodak  had  heard  about  the  idea 
and  offered  to  help.)         -  -     - 

Under  the  program,  two  individu- 
als at  a  time  are  given  13  weeks  of 
training  in  the  use  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  copy  machine  so  that 
they  may  be  placed  in  a  per- 
manent job.  The  trainees  receive 
direct  supervision  from  a  job 
coach,  and  a  salary  from  the  Insti- 
tute. The  Kennedy  Institute  also 
provided  the  job  coach,  while 
Eastman  Kodak  provided  a  series , 
of  orientations.  As  part  of  its 
involvement,  the  communications 
and  data  services  division— which 
Dr.  Brocato  heads  in  Beltsville, 
Md.— arranged  for  the  Institute  to 


Flanked  by  irtree  key  people  who  assisted  with  the  handicapped  program.  Dr. 
Louis  Brocato  (second  from  left)  displays  the  award  presented  by  the  D.C. 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Handicapped  Individuals.  The  award  honored  USDA  as 
"Employer  of  the  Year. "  Displaying  their  pleasure  over  the  honor  along  with 
Dr.  Brocato  are  ARS  employees  (from  left):  Jean  Lilly,  contracting  officer;  Jean 
Emmert  (Dr.  Brocato's  secretary  at  the  time);  and  Mary  Greenfield,  contract 
manager. 


On  behalf  of  their  firms,  for  promot- 
ing employment  of  the  handicapped, 
Dr.  Brocato  (center)  of  USDA,  and 
Bill  Newman  (left)  of  Eastman 
Kodak,  accept  a  joint  award  from  the 
D.C.  Mayor's  Committee  on  Handi- 
capped Individuals.  The  "Employer 
of  the  Year"  award  was  presented  by 
D.C.  city  council  member  Polly 
Shackleton  (right). 

receive  a  contract.  The  contract 
stipulated  that  under  provisions  of 
a  Congressional  act  (Public  Law 
92-28)  the  Institute  will  provide 
all  duplicating  services  for  Dr. 
Brocato's  division.  Through  nego- 
tiations, the  contract  requirements 
were  also  added  to  the  list  of  serv- 
ices that  the  government  may  pur- 
chase from  handicapped-oriented 
agencies. 

In  recognition  of  their  roles  in 
sponsoring  the  training  program, 
USDA  and  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  were  recently  presented 
a  joint  award  by  the  District  of- 
Columbia  Mayor's  Committee  on 
Handicapped  Individuals.  The 
award  honored  the  two  as 
"Employer  of  the  Year." 

Noting  that  the  training  is  now  in 
its  second  year,  Dr.  Brocato 
agreed  that  the  program  is  another 
"outstanding  example  of  how 
industry  and  government  can 
work  together  to  serve  the 
handicapped's  needs."  He  added 
that  he  would  like  to  see  other 
government  agencies  explore  simi- 
lar opportunities,  and  that  the 
suggestion  for  using  handicapped 
persons  came  from  his  boss.  Dr. 
Arthur  Nies,  deputy  administrator 
of  administrative  management  for 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  n 


Ten  Years  of  WAT 

With  an  event  attended  by  Secre- 
tary Block  and  other  USDA  offi- 
cials, the  Women's  Action  Task- 
force  (WAT)  celebrated  its  10th 
anniversary  in  September  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  The  event  was 
also  attended  by  hundreds  of 
USDA  employees. 

Established  in  1972  and  officially 
recognized  by  the  Department, 
WAT  is  devoted  to  increasing  job 
opportunities  for  women  in 
USDA.  To  accomplish  its  mission, 
WAT  assists  women  employees 
through  educational,  personal,  and 
professional  development  pro- 
grams. It  also  cooperates  with  and 
assists  other  organizations  and 
individuals  concerned  with  equal 
employment  opportunity  in 
USDA,  including  the  Office  of 
Minority  Affairs. 

According    to    Annsh    Dawidjan, 

newly  elected  president  of  WAT 
and  an  employee  in  USDA's 
Farmers  Home  Administration, 
WAT  was  instrumental  in  helping 
establish  a  full-time  Federal 
Women's  Program  manager  in  the 
Department  and  works  to  supple- 
ment the  federal  women's  pro- 
gram. Dawidjan  noted  that  WAT 
has  also  established  a  leadership 
development  program,  a  career 
assistance  program,  and  support 
groups  that  aid  women  in  personal 
and  social  development. 

Dawidjan  said  that  WAT  plans  to 
expand  its  programs  by  forming  a 
group  to  establish  and  cultivate 
professional  relationships  with 
USDA,  and  by  establishing  a 
scholarship  program  for  WAT 
members. 

Membership  in  WAT  is  open  to 
all  current  or  former  USDA 
employees. 

'USDA'  is  published  biweekly  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Office  of  Governmental  and  Public 
Affairs,  Rm.  529-A,  Washington, 
D.C.  20250,  for  distribution  to 
employees  only  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Retirees  who 
request  it  may  continue  to  receive 
'USDA'. 
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In  celebration  of  its  10th  anniversary  in  USDA,  the  Women's  Action  Taskforce 
(WAT)  presented  Secretary  Block  (right)  with  an  honorary  membership  in  the 
organization,  and  donated  a  fig  tree  to  the  Department.  The  tree  symbolizes  the 
growth  of  women  over  the  past  decade  as  well  as  expectations  for  their  continued 
growth  in  the  future.  The  tree,  which  now  graces  the  Secretary's  office,  was 
presented  by  WAT  president  Annsh  Dawidjan  (left)  and  WAT  vice  president 
Elizabeth  Lapping. 
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Otis  N.  Thompson  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Professional  Employees  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(OPED A).  Head  of  field  informa- 
tion services  for  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  in  Washington,  D.C, 
Thompson  had  been  serving  as 
executive  vice  president  of  OPE- 
DA  for  the  previous  4  years. 

Consisting  of  some  9,000 
members— all  current  or  former 
employees  of  the  Department— 
OPEDA  represents  the  special  in- 
terests and  concerns  of  USDA 
employees  related  to  jobs,  pay, 
health  and  retirement  benefits. 
OPEDA  also  works  to  instill  and 
recognize  outstanding  profession- 
alism among  USDA  employees. 


In  late  October,  Dr.  Odette  L. 
Shotwell,  a  research  chemist  with 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
(ARS)  in  Peoria,  111.,  will  receive 
the  1982  Harvey  W.  Wiley  Award, 
which  recognizes  scientists  who 
contribute  to  analytical  methods  in 
agriculture,  public  health,  or  relat- 
ed areas.  She  was  selected  for  the 
award  for  her  part  in  protecting 
human  health  by  developing 
methods  that  help  keep  mold  tox- 
ins out  of  food  and  feeds.  Dr. 
Shotwell  will  receive  the  award 
from  the  Association  of  Official 
Analytical  Chemists  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Dr.  Peter  R.  Buechler,  a  research 
chemist  for  ARS  in  Wyndmoor, 
Pa.,  has  received  the  Alsop  Award 
for  1982  presented  by  the  Ameri- 
can Leather  Chemists  Association. 
The  award  is  given  to  individuals 
who  have  "performed  and  pub- 
lished outstanding  research  work 
related  to  the  leather  industry." 


Dr.  Odette  L.  Shotwell 
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30  Years  of  Service  End  in  A  Day 


It's  not  often  that  someone  has  a  day  set  aside  in  his  honor,  but      ~Tg 
it  happened  this  past  summer  to  a  USDA  employee  with  the 
Forest  Service. 

In  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Mayor  Harry  Kinney  signed  an 
Executive  Order  proclaiming  August  5  as  "Dick  Harris  Day." 
The  day  honored  Harris  (upon  his  retirement  as  director  of 
lands  and  minerals)  for  his  30  years  of  public  service  and  his 
role  in  negotiating  a  major  land  trade.  The  negotiations  lasted 
for  more  than  2  years,  culminating  in  a  trade  between  the  City 
of  Albuquerque  and  the  federal  government. 

In  that  trade,  the  City  of  Albuquerque  swapped  7,000  acres  of 
city  land,  granted  by  the  Spanish  Crown  in  the  17th  century,  for 
20,000  acres  of  federal  land.  The  7,000  acres  of  city  land  will  be 
added  to  the  Cibola  National  Forest,  managed  by  the  Forest 
Service.  Most  of  the  20,000  acres  that  Albuquerque  acquires, 
Mayor  Kinney  said,  will  be  sold. 

As  the  first  installment  on  the  land  transaction,  the  Forest 
Service  pointed  out,  deeds  to  over  9,700  acres  of  federal  land 
were  turned  over  to  the  City  of  Albuquerque  on  August  5.  The 
remaining  acres  will  be  transferred  later.  Once  the  entire 
acreage  has  been  deeded  over  to  the  city,  the  Forest  Service 
says,  Albuquerque  will  have  acquired  about  $21  million  of 
federal  land.  The  land  is  scattered  around  the  State. 


In  issuing  his  proclamation.  Mayor  Kinney  urged  all 
Albuquerque  citizens  to  join  him  "in  recognizing  Harris' 
accomplishments  as  an  outstanding  public  servant." 


At  a  ceremony  upon  his  retirement,  Dick  Harris 
(left)  accepts  an  Executive  Order  from  Albuquerque 
Mayor  Harry  Kinney  proclaiming  August  5  as 
"Dick  Harris  Day. " 
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The  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  has  announced 
that  the  second  of  two  open 
seasons  this  year  on  the  federal 
employees  health  benefits 
program  will  be  held  from 
November  22  to  December  10. 

During  the  3-week  period, 
federal  employees  may  decide 
whether  to  stay  with  their 
current  health  plan,  switch  to 
another  plan  or  option,  or 
move  from  self-only  coverage 
to  self  and  family  coverage. 
Employees  had  the  same 
opportunity  earlier  this  year,  in 
May,    because    the    1981    open 


New  Season  Opens 

season  was  postponed  until 
problems  regarding  health 
premiums  and  packages  were 
resolved. 

According  to  0PM,  employees 
participating  in  the  health 
benefits  program  will  see  a 
continued  sharp  rise  in  medical 
care  costs  when  new  premium 
rates  go  into  effect  beginning  in 
January  1983.  The  average 
premium  costs,  0PM  said,  will 
be  24  percent  over  that  paid  in 
1982.  (Premium  costs  are 
shared  by  both  the  government 
and  enrollees.)  Aside  from  the 
increased  cost,  0PM 


announced,  the~^new  benefit . 
packages  overalUare  equivalenr 
to  the  1982  coverage.  .  -'' 

Justc^ibefore  op^^  season,  said" 
OP^;  employees  will  receive 
ne\^'>brochures  for  the  plans  in 
which  they  are  presently 
enrolled  as  well  as  a  new 
premium  rate  booklet. 

Employees  will  also  receive 
copies  of  a  booklet  that 
describes  enrollment 

procedures  and  that  includes  a 
health  plan  and  comparison 
chart.  0PM  noted  that  the 
booklet  will  be  available  to 
retirees  upon  request. 


New  Assistant  Secretary  Named 


Former  agriculture  college  dean 
Dr.  Orville  G.  Bentley  has  been 
appointed  assistant  secretary  in 
USDA  for  science  and  education. 
The  position  was  upgraded  this  fall 
from  director. 

As  science  and  education  head, 
Dr.  Bentley  will  direct  the 
activities  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  Extension 
Service,  Cooperative  State 
Research  Service,  National 
Agricultural  Library,  and  the 
Office  of  Grants  and  Program 
Systems. 

From  1965  until  his  recent 
appointment.  Dr.  Bentley  had 
been  dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois 
at  Urbana-Champaign.  Before 
that,  he  was  dean  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Biological 
Sciences,  and  director  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
at  South  Dakota  State  University. 

From  1976  to  1979,  Dr.  Bentley 
also  served  a  Presidential 
appointment  on  the  Board  for 
International  Food  and 

Agricultural   Development  in  the 


Dr.  Orville  G.  Bentley 

U.S.  State  Department's  Agency 
for  International  Development 
(AID). 

A  native  of  South  Dakota,  Dr. 
Bentley  earned  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  South  Dakota  State  College, 
and  master's  and  doctoral  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 


During  her  recent  visit  to  America,  Philippines  First  Lady  Imel'da  R.  Marcos 
(right)  signed  an  agreement  of  understanding  with  Secretary  Block  that  provides 
for  cooperation  between  the  two  countries  in  the  field  of  agricultural  science  and 
technology.  Also  present  at  the  signing  ceremony  were  (standing):  Maria 
Morgan  (left),  a  program  officer  with  USDA 's  Office  of  International 
Cooperation  and  Development,  and  Philippines  ambassador  Roberto  Benedicto. 


Caution  Advised 
In  Accepting  Gifts 


Citing  a  section  of  the  rulebook 
on  employee  responsibilities  and 
conduct.  Secretary  Block  has 
cautioned  employees  about ' 
accepting  money  or  travel  in 
connection  with  their  jobs. 

In  a  two-page  memorandum,  the 
Secretary  said  that  under  no 
circumstance  may  an  employee 
accept  an  honorarium  for  an 
appearance,  speech,  or  written 
article  that  resulted  from  his  or 
her  official  duties.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  Secretary  said, 
an  employee  may  not  either 
personally  or  through  some  other 
individual  receive  an  honorarium. 

The  Secretary  said  that  employees 
should  also  refrain  from  accepting 
travel  (or  travel  expenses)  from 
an  outside  party,  unless  done  so 
under  special  agreement.  (The 
agreement  must  have  been 
entered  into  by  USDA.) 

The  Secretary  said  that  "USDA 
employees  should  not  take  any 
action  that  would  result  in  a 
conflict  between  their  personal 
interest  and  that  of  USDA,  or  that 
would  create  the  appearance  of 
such  a  conflict  of  interest." 

The  Secretary  noted  that  as  an 
exception,  employees  may  accept 
"normal  and  reasonable  travel 
expenses"  from  an  outside 
party— so  long  as  the  amount  does 
not  exceed  that  which  the 
government  would  pay,  and  does 
not  come  from  an  "interested 
party"  or  constitute  an  apparent 
conflict  of  interest.  An  "interested 
party,"  according  to  the  Office  of 
Personnel,  is  any  outside 
individual  or  group  that  has 
substantial  interaction  with  the 
activities  of  the  Department. 

Secretary  Block  said  that  any 
questions  regarding  acceptance  of 
honorariums  or  travel  expenses 
should  be  directed  to  agency 
personnel  offices,  or  to  the 
Department  counselor  (J. 
Michael  Kelly  of  the  Office  of 
General  Counsel)  or  deputy 
department  counselor  (William  J. 
Riley  of  the  Office  of  Personnel) 
in  Washington,  D.C. 


PEOPLE 


PEOPLE 


PEOPLE 


At  a  ceremony  on  Capitol  Hill,  Armstrong  Williams  (second  from  left)  received 
the  1982-83  Congressional  Black  Caucus  Youth  Award  for  his  national 
involvement  in  helping  young  blacks  become  more  involved  in  the  governmental 
process  and  for  his  work  in  helping  obtain  jobs  for  young  blacks  in  the  National 
Capital  area.  A  legislative  analyst  with  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Williams  shares  this  year's  award  with  Debbie 
Allen  of  the  television  series  "Fame."  (Last  year's  award  went  to  boxing 
champion  Sugar  Ray  Leonard.)  A  graduate  of  South  Carolina  State  College, 
Williams,  22,  is  a  protege  of  Senator  J.  Strom  Thurmond  (second  from  right),  in 
whose  office  Williams  served  as  an  intern  before  joining  USDA.  At  right  is 
Williams'  father,  James.  At  left  is  Lorenza  Butler  of  a  national  brewery  that 
sponsored  a  reception  in  Williams '  honor. 


Before  attending  a  reception  in  their  honor  during  National  Employ  the 
Handicapped  Week  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  USDA  agency  nominees  for 
outstanding  Handicapped  Federal  Employee  of  the  Year  pose  for  a  photograph 
with  deputy  assistant  secretary  for  administration  John  J.  Franke  (second  row, 
far  right).  From  left  to  right  (front  row)  are:  Phyllis  A.  Brown,  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Charles  R.  Frayer,  Forest  Service,  Newport, 
Wash.;  Henry  D.  Rice,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Lawrenceville,  Va.;  John  W. 
Hodge,  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  Springfield,  III.; 
Marian  Schooling,  guest  speaker;  and  Peggy  Leister  (standing  in  front  of 
Franke),  Office  of  Personnel.  Second  row  (l.-r.)  are:  Jodie  B.  Council,  ASCS, 
Montgomery,  Ala.;  P.  G.  Coop,  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service, 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  David  Bell,  Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service,  Washington, 
D.C.;  Doreen  C.  Meussdorffer,  FS,  Portland,  Ore.;  Stephen  K.  Roberts, 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  Washington,  D.C.;  and  Paul  A.  Kleppe,  SCS, 
Troy,  Kans. 


Four  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice scientists  from  three  different 
research  locations  around  the 
country  shared  in  this  year's  Stark 
Award  presented  by  the  American 
Society  of  Horticultural  Science. 
Sponsored  by  a  private  nurseries 
and  orchards  company,  the  award 
is  made  for  the  best  published 
research  on  methods  of  improving 
the  general  quality,  performance, 
and  longevity  of  fruit  trees. 

Sharing  in  the  award  are  Richard 
L.  Bell,  a  research  horticulturist, 
and  Tom  van  der  Zwet,  a  plant 
pathologist,  at  the  Appalachian 
Fruit  Research  Station  in 
Kearneysville,  W.Va.  The  other 
two  recipients  are  Richard  H. 
Zimmerman,  a  plant  physiologist 
at  Beltsville,  Md.,  and  Roland  C. 
Blake,  a  research  horticulturist  at 
the  Ohio  Agricultural  Research 
and  Development  Center  in 
Wooster. 

The  scientists  were  cited  for  their 
research  paper  on  pear  breeding. 


in  the 
honored 
Jackson 
research 


Dr.      Philip     C.      Kearney,      an 

international  authority  on  the 
chemistry  of  pesticides 
environment,  has  been 
with  the  Burdick  and 
International  Award  for 
in  pesticide  chemistry.  The  award 
is  presented  annually  by  the 
American  Chemical  Society. 

Dr.  Kearney,  chief  of  an  ARS 
laboratory  in  Beltsville,  Md.,  was 
cited  for  his  outstanding  work  "in 
the  field  of  the  breakdown  of  pest- 
icides, particularly  in  the  soil." 


Agriculture  is  the  Nation's 
largest  employer.  Over  23  million 
people  work  in  some  phase  of 
agriculture— from  growing  food 
and  fiber  to  selling  it  at  the 
supermarket.  Another  5  million 
people  provide  the  seeds, 
fertilizers,  and  other  supplies 
farmers  use  for  production  and 
family  living.  That  adds  up  to 
approximately  one  out  of  every 
five  jobs  in  private  enterprise. 
(Source:  Economic  Research 
Service.) 


USDA  Celebrates  National  Hispanic  Heritage  Week 


During  National  Hispanic  Heritage  Week  in  September, 
USDA  employees  in  the  National  Capital  area  enjoyed  a 
variety  of  events  devoted  to  increasing  awareness  of  and 
appreciation  for  the  contributions  Hispanics  have  made 
to  the  Nation  and  the  world.  Guest  speaker  for  the 
opening  ceremony  was  Senator  Pete  V.  Domenici  (above) 
who  commented  on  many  of  those  contributions  in  front 
of  a  Hispanic  art  display.  Festivities  held  during  the  week 
included  performances  by  professional  entertainers,  such 
as... 


.dramatic  poetry  readings. 


.music... 


...dancing... 


...and  food.  The  events  were  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Minority  Affairs,  as  well 
as  other  USDA  agencies  and  the  Hispanic  American  Cultural  Effort  (HACE). 


'USDA'  is  published  biweekly  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Office  of  Governmental  and  Public 
Affairs,  Rm.  529-A,  Washington, 
D.C.  20250,  for  distribution  to 
employees  only  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Retirees  who 
request  it  may  continue  to  receive 
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When  Forest  Service  employees  in 
Ogden,  Utah,  were  assigned  to  a 
1-day  first  aid  training  session  last 
March,  they  weren't  too  happy 
about  it.  "Griping  and  complain- 
ing about  training  assignments  is 
fairly  common,"  admitted  Ray 
Brown,  a  plant  physiologist  who 
supervises  a  crew  of  mined-land 
reclamation  workers. 

But  they  later  learned  to  appreci- 
ate their  training  during  an  unfor- 
gettable experience  they  all  shared 
on  the  evening  of  August  22nd. 


Training  H^lp§  Save;\4ccident  Victims 

pMm  StHiAL  REu^HUb 


^^nat  eveliing.  Brown  and  a  crew 
of  12  workers  were  returning  from 
assessing  revegetation  plots  in  the 
Beartooth  Mountains  in  Montana. 
Traveling  in  three  vehicles  on 
Beartooth  Highway  towards  Cooke 
City,  Mont.,  the  crew  encountered 
a  one-car  accident  about  2  miles 
east  of  Cooke  Pass. 

"Five  teenage  boys  from  Billings 
were  returning  home  from  a 
camping  trip  in  Yellowstone 
National  Park  when  the  driver  lost 
control  of  the  vehicle  and  it  over- 


A  dramatization  of  Forest  Service  employees  guiding  in  a  rescue  helicopter  to 
the  scene  of  an  auto  accident  in  the  Beartooth  Mountains  in  Montana.  Equipped 
with  first  aid  kits  and  training  they  had  received  earlier  in  the  year,  the  employ- 
ees were  able  to  aid  and  prepare  the  victims  for  transport  by  helicopter  to  a  hos- 
pital. 


turned  on  the  highway,"  Brown 
recalled.  "One  of  the  boys  was 
thrown  out  onto  the  road,  while 
the  vehicle  with  the  other  four 
boys  inside  rolled  over  the  edge, 
down  a  steep  rockslide,  into  the 
creek  bottom  some  60  feet  below 
the  highway.  The  youth  who  had 
been  thrown  out  also  had  rolled 
down  the  slope,  and  had  been 
stopped  by  a  large  tree  near  the 
bottom. 

"When  we  got  there,"  he  said, 
"several  other  youths  and  an 
adult  counselor  who  had  been 
traveling  in  another  car  accom- 
panying the  accident  victims  had 
moved  the  four  injured  boys  from 
the  wrecked  vehicle  and  were  cov- 
ering them  with  sleeping  bags. 
They  had  moved  the  victims 
presumably  from  fear  of  a  gasoline 
fire,"  said  Brown. 

"We  assessed  the  situation  and 
could  see  that  confusion  prevailed. 
Several  other  people  had  already 
begun  assembling  at  the  accident 
scene,"  Brown  said.  "So,  we  sent 
one  of  our  vehicles  on  to  Cooke 
Pass  to  call  for  help,  and  the  rest 
of  us  tried  to  get  things  organized. 
Some  of  us  immediately  took  our 
first  aid  kits  down  to  the  injured 
and  began  administering  aid,  while 
other  members  of  the  crew  took 
charge  of  the  traffic  and  spectator 
congestion." 

About  45  minutes  later,  said 
Brown,  some  Park  Service 
employees  arrived  with  powerful 
radios  that  were  used  to  request 
two  emergency  helicopters. 

"When  the  helicopters  arrived, 
Mike  Collins  of  our  crew  guided 
them  safely  to  the  landing  site  he 
had  prepared,"  said  Brown.  "The 
rest  of  us  were  down  at  the 
accident  scene  helping  to  splint 
broken  bones,  stop  bleeding,  and 
treat   all    five    victims   for   shock. 

(cont  'd  on  page  2) 


E.T.  Would  Love  It! 

At  first  glance,  it  could  appear  to 
be  a  peculiar  sensing  device  aban- 
doned by  some  extraterrestrial 
who  had  returned  to  its  home  far 
from  Earth. 

But  the  spindly-legged,  long- 
necked  contraption  is  actually  a 
weather  sentinel  built  by  human 
hands  and  operated  by  USDA's 
Forest  Service.  Part  of  a  new  sys- 
tem called  RAWS— Remote 
Automatic  Weather  Station  — the 
device  is  one  of  three  placed  in 
remote  areas  of  the  Sawtooth 
National  Forest  in  Idaho  that  the 
Forest  Service  says  will  strengthen 
USDA's  fight  against  fire. 

According  to  Dale  Jarrell,  fire 
management  officer  for  the 
Sawtooth,  the  devices  help  pro- 
vide valuable  information  for  con- 
trolling fires  as  well  as  weather 
forecasts  useful  for  other  activi- 
ties. Powered  by  solar  batteries, 
the  devices  provide  continuous 
weather  observations  by  collecting 
data  on  accumulated  precipitation, 
temperature,  wind  direction  and 
speed,  relative  humidity,  and 
barometric  pressure,  which  it 
transmits  to  a  satellite  over  22,000 
miles  above  Earth. 

The  satellite,  in  turn,  transmits 
the  data  to  a  computer  located  at 
the  Interagency  Fire  Center  in 
Boise,  which  aids  in  determining 
local  fire  danger  ratings  and  pre- 
dictions for  the  next  day's  fire 
weather.  The  information  can  then 
be  obtained  through  computer  ter- 
minals operated  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  (BLM)  at  various 
fire  dispatch  centers  in  the  State. 

"With  this  data,"  Jarrell  said, 
"we  can  predict  where  fires  are 
likely  to  occur  and  can  position 
our  fire  crews  accordingly."  Jarrell 
also  noted  that  the  Forest  Service 
finds  the  information  particularly 
valuable  to  hunters,  hikers,  skiers, 
and  other  recreationists  who  visit 
the  forest. 

RAWS  is  not  only  remarkably 
reliable,  said  Jarrell,  but  also  elim- 
inates depending  on  people  in  the 
field  to  collect  the  data.  "Before," 
he    said,    "when    field    personnel 


Looking  like  something  E.T.  of  movie  fame  may  have  used  to  call  home,  this 
peculiar  contraption  is  part  of  a  new  system  that  will  aid  USDA  's  Forest  Service 
in  its  fight  against  fire.  One  of  three  located  in  remote  areas  of  the  Sawtooth 
National  Forest  (Idaho),  the  device  collects  weather  data  continuously  and 
transmits  them  to  a  satellite  that,  in  turn,  transmits  the  data  to  a  computer  in 
Boise. 


were  called  away  to  fight  a  fire,  or 
if  someone  was  ill,  we  didn't  get 
the  weather  data  we  needed." 

Jarrell  noted  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, BLM,  and  the  California 
Department  of  Forestry  began 
experimenting  with  RAWS  in  the 
mid-1970's.   Since  then,  he  said, 


105  units— including  75  operated 
by  the  Forest  Service  — have  been 
installed  in  remote  areas.  When 
fully  operational,  the  system  will 
comprise  a  total  of  177  units  that 
will  be  located  in  nationl  forests 
and  parks,  and  on  lands  admin- 
istered by  BLM  and  State  govern- 
ments, d 


(cont'd from  page  1) 

Just  as  it  was  getting  dark,  we 
helped  carry  the  victims  out  on 
stretchers  to  the  helicopters  for 
transport  back  to  Billings." 

All  five  victims  survived  the 
accident,  said  Brown.  But  he 
added  that  the  story  could  have 
ended  far  differently  had  the 
Forest  Service  crew  not  arrived 
when-  it  did— and  had  the 
members  not  received  the  first  aid 
training  they  did. 

"I  have  never  been  so  proud  of  a 
work  crew  as  I  was  of  our  employ- 
ees that  night,"  said  Brown. 
"Each  one  kept  his  and  her  head. 
They  were  cool,  professional,  and 
precise.  I  believe  we  performed  at 
a  level  that  far  exceeded  even  our 
own  expectations." 

Brown  noted  that  local  newspapers 
carried  articles  about  the  accident, 
but  did  not  mention  the  part  the 


Forest  Service  employees  played. 
"But  we  really  didn't  care.  We 
know  what  we  did  and  how  we  did 
it,  and  that's  more  important  than 
anything  else,"  he  remarked. 
"After  all,  'Service'  is  part  of  our 
name." 

Brown  added  that  as  a  result  of 
their  experience,  he  and  his  crew 
are  recommending  that  more  first 
aid  items  be  included  in  the  stand- 
ard kits  provided  by  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

Brown  said  that  in  addition  to 
himself  and  Mike  Collins,  other 
members  of  the  first  aid  team 
included  Bob  Johnston,  Jeanne 
Chambers,  Marco  Waaland,  Cin- 
dy Haggas,  David  Ziegler,  Ray 
Wheeler,  Patti  Anderson,  Jen- 
nifer Ruyle,  Doug  Johnson 
(Agricultural  Research  Service), 
and  volunteers  Frank  Smith  and 
David  Brown,  n 


Professional  of  the  Year 


Dr.  Ruth  R.  Benerito,  a  chemist  with  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  has 
been  selected  by  OPEDA  (the  Organization  of 
Professional  Employees  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture)  to  receive  its  Professional  of  the  Year 
award. 

Established  in  1979  (in  observance  of  OPEDA's 
50th  anniversary),  the  award  recognizes  OPEDA 
members  who  have  demonstrated  outstanding  pro- 
fessionalism during  their  USDA  careers. 

A  veteran  physical  chemist  with  29  years  of  serv- 
ice. Dr.  Benerito  was  honored  for  her  accomplish- 
ments in  developing  easy-care  cottons  and  crease- 
resistant  cotton  materials,  and  for  her  service  to 
fellow  employees.  She  is  a  noted  lecturer  and 
counselor  for  biochemistry  students  at  Tulane 
University  where  she  is  a  member  of  the  adjunct 
faculty. 

Dr.  Benerito  is  one  of  only  a  few  USDA  employ- 
ees to  have  received  USDA's  highest  honor— the 
Distinguished  Service  Award— on  two  separate 
occasions,  and  has  also  received  the  Garvan 
Medal,  the  highest  honor  given  a  woman  chemist 
by  the  American  Chemical  Society. 


A  research  chemist  with  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Dr.  Ruth  R.  Benerito  (center)  displays  a 
plaque  naming  her  OPEDA  Professional  of  the  Year.  She  is 
flanked  by  her  agency 's  administrator.  Dr.  Terry  B.  Kinney 
(left),  and  by  OPEDA  president  Otis  N.  Thompson. 


PEOPLE 

Dr.  Donald  J.  Bray,  principal 
poultry  scientist  with  the  Coopera- 
tive State  Research  Service  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  has  been 
named  a  Fellow  of  the  Poultry 
Science  Association.  He  was 
honored  for  his  contributions  to 
poultry  science  and  for  his  active 
involvement  in  the  association. 

Internationally  recognized  in  his 
field.  Dr.  Bray  grew  up  on  one  of 
the  first  commercial  poultry  farms 
in  eastern  Iowa,  and  his  family 
operated  one  of  the  first  commer- 
cial hatcheries  in  the  State. 


Dr.  Donald  J.  Bray 


After  10  years  of 
research,  scientists  at 
the  Beltsville  (Md.) 
Agricultural  Research 
Center  have  developed 
an  inexpensive,  artifi- 
cial diet  for  honeybees 
that  they  say  will 
make  life  easier 
around  the  hive  and 
benefit  agriculture. 
The  result  is  called  the 
Beltsville  Bee  Diet 
(BBD).  ARS  said  the 
research  is  significant 
because  bees  pollinate 
crops  that  provide  a 
full  third  of  America's 
food  supply.  In  tests  at 
the  research  center, 
entomologists  Elton  W. 
Herbert  (left)  and 
Hachiro  Shimanuki 
compared  the  popular- 
ity among  bees  of 
three  different  artifi- 
cial diets  and  found 
that  honeybees 

devoured  the  BBD,  but 
ate  little  of  the  other 
two. 


In  celebration  of  World  Food  Day  (October  16)  USDA  again  this  year  hosted  an 
official  ceremony,  with  representatives  from  numerous  government  agencies  and 
outside  organizations.  The  event  noted  the  significant  role  of  USDA  and  the 
United  States  in  helping  overcome  world  hunger.  Among  the  participants  cele- 
brating the  annual  event  (above,  l.-r.)  were:  Dr.  Joan  S.  Wallace  (at  podium), 
administrator  of  USDA 's  Office  of  International  Cooperation  and  Development; 
USDA  deputy  secretary  Richard  Lyng;  Seeley  Lodwick,  USDA  under  secretary 
for  international  affairs  and  commodity  programs;  Peter  McPherson,  adminis- 
trator. Agency  for  International  Development;  Patricia  Young,  chairperson  of 
the  National  Committee  for  World  Food  Day;  and  Dr.  Donald  Kimmel,  North 
American  representative  of  the  United  Nation's  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion.... 

...Following  the  ceremony  (below),  employees  attended  a  reception  and  viewed 
exhibits  that  described  the  major  role  the  United  States  has  taken  in  providing 
food  and  other  assistance  to  developing  nations  over  the  last  three  decades. 


'USDA'  is  published  biweekly  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Office  of  Governmental  and  Public 
Affairs,  Rm.  529-A,  Washington, 
D.C.  20250,  for  distribution  to 
employees  only  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Retirees  who 


request   it   may   continue   to   receive 
'USDA'. 
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Tips  for  Holiday 
Food  Safety 

The  holidays  are  a  great  time  for 
delicious  feasts.  The  last  thing  you 
want  is  an  upset  stomach. 

USDA's  Food  Safety  and  Inspec- 
tion Service  points  out  that  food 
safety  is  especially  important  this 
time  of  year  because  food  is 
served  in  large  amounts,  in  festive 
styles,  and  prepared  in  busy 
kitchens— all  of  which  contribute 
tO'  the  possibility  of  food  poison- 
ing. 

To  avoid  food  poisoning  and  enjoy 
a  safe  and  delicious  holiday  sea- 
son, FSIS  says  food  preparers 
should: 

•  Keep  hands  and  utensils- 
including  cutting  boards— clean 
when  preparing  foods. 

•  Take  extra  care  in  preparing, 
storing,  and  serving  foods  for  buf- 
fets. Keep  servings  small  and 
replenish  the  serving  dishes  as 
needed,  directly  from  the  refrig- 
erator or  stove.  Put  perishables— 
especially  meat  and  poultry— back 
into  the  refrigerator  when  guests 
have  finished  eating. 

•  Throw  out  perishable  foods  that 
have  been  left  out  more  than  2 
hours  or  that  have  been  handled 
carelessly.  Keep  meat  and  poultry 
dishes  cold  (below  40  degrees  F.) 
or  hot  (above  140  degrees  F.) 
until  serving  time  to  be  sure  foods 
are  safe  to  eat. 

•  Refrigerate  food  dishes 
immediately  that  have  been 
prepared  ahead  of  serving  time. 
Place  hot  dishes  in  the  refrigerator 
within  30  minutes  after  cooking, 
and  then  reheat  thoroughly  just 
before  serving. 

•  Never  stuff  a  turkey,  for  abso- 
lute safety.  But  if  you  do  choose 
to  roast  stuffing  inside  the  bird, 
you  should:  (1)  prepare  the  stuff- 
ing just  before  roasting  time;  (2) 
stuff  the  bird  loosely  to  allow  heat 
to  penetrate  the  stuffing,  using  a 
meat  thermometer  to  make  sure 
the  inside  of  the  stuffing  reaches  a 
temperature  of  165  degrees  F.; 
and  (3)  remove  all  stuffing  after 
cooking  and  refrigerate  it  and  the 
leftover  turkey  in  separate  con- 
tainers. 
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A  Message  from  the  Secretary 
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Following  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  messages  to  USDA  employees  from  Secretary 
Block.  In  the  series,  the  Secretary  will  share  his  views  on  a  number  of  issues  of  con- 
cern to  his  office  and  to  employees. 


Dear  Friends: 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  address  you  through 
this  publication.  'USDA'  provides  employees  an 
opportunity  to  read  about  various  issues,  events, 
and  personnel.  This  is  important  for  a  Department 
that  employs  over  120,000  people.  I've  often 
thought  it  would  be  nice  to  meet  each  of  you  per- 
sonally, but  that  is  not  possible.  Hopefully,  this 
column  can  open  a  line  of  communication  with 
some  I  might  not  have  reached  otherwise. 

As  you  know,  farmers  are  facing  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. You  hear  about  it  every  day.  This 
seems  to  be  inherent  in  an  industry  as  volatile  as 
agriculture.  But,  agriculture  always  emerges  from 
problems  with  a  new  and  stronger  thrust,  and 
better  for  it. 

There  are  some  people  who  seem  almost  anxious 
to  talk  about  agriculture's  problems.  I  believe  that 
you  and  I  would  rather  talk  about  the  solutions. 
The  fact  remains  that  agriculture  in  total  remains 
sound,  and  focusing  on  problems  rather  than  solu- 
tions is  self-defeating.  Our  food  and  fiber  plant  is 
too  much  of  a  giant  to  be  defeated.  I'm  confident 
of  this  because  I  have  lived  and  breathed  agricul- 
ture every  day  of  my  life. 

We  all  know  that  during  difficult  times  there  are 
some  who  will  take  their  frustrations  out  on 
government,  often  at  the  local  level.  But  you  will 
always  find  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
Nation's  farmers  have  a  deep  appreciation  for  the 
work  accomplished  at  USDA.  I  saw  this  myself  as 
a  farmer  from  Illinois.  Today,  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  I  am  reminded  daily  of  highly  dedi- 
cated employees  who  approach  these  difficult 
problems  with  a  positive  attitude.  For  this  I  am 
continually  grateful. 


In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  if  we  continue  to 
maintain  our  patience,  display  a  firm  yet  sensitive 
hand,  and  continue  our  positive  approach,  we'll 
get  the  job  done  that  is  set  before  us. 

Let's  keep  the  spirit  up.  Thanks. 


JOHN  R.  BLOCK 

Secretary 


New  Center  for  the  Old  Opens 


If  birthdays  aren't  your  cup  of  tea 
anymore  — because  you  don't  be- 
lieve getting  older  means  getting 
better— take  heart.  USDA  has 
opened  a  new  center  devoted  to 
enhancing  the  quality  of  life  for 
this  Nation's  older  population. 

Located  in  downtown  Boston,  the 
15-story  structure  is  the  largest 
research  facility  in  the  United 
States  devoted  to  studies  of  the 
role  of  nutrition  in  the  aging  pro- 
cess, according  to  Secretary  Block. 
It  was  built  in  cooperation  with 
and  on  land  given  to  USDA  by 
Tufts  University. 

While  the  center  was  being  con- 
structed, nutrition  research  for  the 
elderly  was  already  being  carried 
out  by  USDA's  Agricultural 
Research  Service  at  Tufts 
University's  Health  Sciences 
Center.  The  research  is  focused 
on  investigating  protein  needs  in 
the  aged;  preventing  or  slowing 
osteoporosis— loss  of  bone  calci- 
um principally  among  older 
women— through  nutrition;  and 
determining  the  nutritional  status 
of  elderly  men  and  women.  The 
latter  research  involves  some 
1,600  Boston  residents. 

The  new  center  on  aging  contains 
a  28-bed  clinical  research  unit,  a 
specially  designed  computer- 
equipped  kitchen  to  monitor 
meals  and  diets,  and  two  dining 
rooms- one  for  long-term  dietary 
studies,  and  one  for  short-term 
studies.  There  are  also  comfort- 
able living  quarters  and  recrea- 
tional areas,  including  a  swimming 
pool  for  geriatric  exercises,  for 
live-in  volunteers. 


The  new  $32  million  center- 
called  the  Human  Nutrition 
Research  Center  on  Aging— was 
dedicated  in  November.  Joining 
Secretary  Block  in  dedicating  the 
new  center  were  Speaker  of  the 
House  Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill, 
Jr.,  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
and  Massachusetts  Governor  Ed- 
ward J.  King. 


Dr.  Hamish  N.  Munro,  director  of  USDA  's  new  $32  million  Human  Nutrition 
Research  Center  on  Aging  in  Boston,  Mass.,  checks  data  from  a  gamma  counter 
used  to  detect  specific  kinds  of  protein.  An  internationally  recognized  human 
nutrition  scientist.  Dr.  Munro  said  that  research  at  the  new  center  should  great- 
ly enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  the  45  million  Americans  over  the  age  of  55. 


Using  edible-looking, 
artificial  food  props, 
nutritionist  Nadine 
Sahyoun  (right)  of  the 
Agricultural  Research 
Service  helps  volunteer 
William  Gale  under- 
stand the  principles  of 
a  balanced  diet.  Gale 
is  one  of  1,600 
volunteers  participat- 
ing in  nutrition  studies 
at  the  new  research 
center. 


PEOPLE 


Dr.  John  S.  Boyer,  a  plant  phys- 
iologist with  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  in  Urbana,  111., 
has  received  a  Senior  U.S.  Scien- 
tist Award  from  the  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  Foundation  in 
Bonn,  Germany.  The  award  will 
enable  Dr.  Boyer  to  begin  a  year- 


long sabbatical  next  summer  at 
the  University  of  Bayreauth,  Ger- 
many, where  he  will  conduct  basic 
research  on  growth  of  plants 
under  stress.  He  will  also  study 
research  on  plant  productivity  as 
related  to  water  availability. 


"Listening"  to  the  Animals 


They  could  be  called  the  Dr. 
Doolittles  of  modern  animal  sci- 
ence. They're  going  directly  to  the 
source  to  find  out  whether  farm 
animals  are  happy. 

Led  by  agricultural  engineer  G. 
LeRoy  Hahn,  a  team  of  scientists 
at  USDA's  meat  animal  research 
center  in  Clay  Center,  Neb.,  are 
asking  pigs  how  they  like  or  dis- 
like life  in  gestation  stalls  and  far- 
rowing pens.  USDA  is  conducting 
the  research  because  of  con- 
cerns—both on  and  off  the 
farm— about  whether  modern 
methods  of  raising  livestock 
impose  unreasonable  stress  on 
animals. 

The  scientists'  goal  is  to  try  to 
learn  whether  the  animals  are 
comfortable,  miserable,  or  some- 
where in  between.  The  question 
is:  Do  animals,  in  fact,  answer 
these  questions  in  the  way  they 
behave? 

Working  with  Hahn  on  the  project 
are  John  A.  Nienaber,  also  an 
agricultural  engineer,  and  physio- 
logists Rita  C.  Manek,  Ronald  K. 
Christenson,  and  B.  Ann  Becker. 
Together,  the  scientists  are  look- 
ing for  objective  data  that  can 
identify  signs  of  stress  in  pigs  and 
ways  to  measure  the  responses  of 
animals  to  potentially  stressful 
environments.  Without  such 
information,  said  Hahn,  research- 
ers' observations  are  subjective 
and,  therefore,  potentially  unreli- 
able. 

To  get  the  pigs'  point  of  view,  the 
scientists  have  set  up  cameras  to 
record  what  the  animals  do  at  10- 
minute  intervals.  They  pay  special 
attention  to  the  type  of  nervous 
behavior  that  concerns  animal 
welfare  advocates.  The  challenge, 
they  say,  is  to  resist  the  natural 
temptation  to  oversimplify  what 
the  animals  sometimes  appear  to 
be  saying.  For  example,  it  may 
seem  that  pigs  are  saying  they're 
frustrated  by  confinement  when 
they  carry  around  and  chew  on 
bits  of  wood  they  find  in  their 
pens.  But  this  conclusion,  said 
Christenson,  could  be  wrong,  for 
this  same  behavior  has  been 
observed  in  pigs  running  free  in 
the  fields. 


"Pigs  are  very  inquisitive 
animals,"  he  said,  "and 
they'll  investigate  and 
chew  on  just  about  any- 
thing that  doesn't  move." 

The  scientists  believe  that 
clues  to  actual  stress  may 
be  found  by  matching 
behavioral  responses  to 
confinement  with  physio- 
logical responses  in  the 
swine.  For  instance,  Beck- 
er is  measuring  levels  of 
hormones  that  may  be 
released  into  the  blood- 
stream in  response  to 
stress. 

The  scientists  expect  to 
reveal  some  results  of  the 
studies  early  next  year. 
"We  certainly  don't  pro- 
fess that  we're  going  to 
have  all  the  answers  at  the 
end  of  the  studies,"  said 
Hahn,  "but  we  will  know 
a  lot  more  than  we  do 
now." 


At  USDA's  agricultural  research  center  in 
Clay  Center,  Neb.,  environmental  physiologist 
B.  Ann  Becker  takes  a  blood  sample  from  a 
confined  pig  in  an  animal  stress  study.  The 
study  seeks  to  determine  what,  if  any,  effects 
modern  methods  of  raising  livestock  have  on 
farm  animals. 


A  plow  used  by  a  Kentucky 
farmer  more  than  40  years 
ago  has  been  donated  to 
USDA  for  donation,  in  turn, 
to  Indian  hill  farmers  in 
Ecuador.  The  plow  will  be 
used  to  demonstrate  to 
Ecuadoran  farmers  how  to 
plow  to  conserve  soil  on  very 
hilly  land.  Completely 
overhauled  and  coated  with 
new  paint,  the  plow  was 
donated  to  USDA's  Soil 
Conservation  Service  by  72- 
year-old  Reed  Curry,  who 
owns  a  90-acre  farm  with 
his  wife  in  Kentucky 's  Clark 
County.  In  a  brief 
ceremony,  Kentucky  State 
conservationist  Eddie  Wood 
accepted  the  plow  for  USDA. 
Following  the  ceremony, 
Curry's  wife  Inez  (left) 
watched  as  conservationist 
Wood  (center)  and  John 
Chism,  chairman  of  the 
Clark  County  soil  conserva- 
tion district,  examined  the 
41-year-old  plow. 


ARS  Honors  Its  Own 


With  cash  bonuses,  awards,  and 
additional  research  money,  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  re- 
cently honored  top  scientists  in  its 
four  regions  across  the  Nation. 

Through  a  new  program  to  honor 
excellence  in  ARS  research.  Dr. 
Terry  B.  Kinney,  ARS  adminis- 
trator, named  four  "Outstanding 
Regional  Scientists"  and  from 
them  selected  one  as  "Outstand- 
ing Scientist  of  the  Year."  The  re- 
gional awards  carry  bonuses  of 
$2,500,  plus  additional  funding  for 
research  of  up  to  $25,000.  The  na- 
tional award  carries  a  bonus  of 
$5,000  and  up  to  $40,000  in 
research  support. 

In  establishing  the  new  award  pro- 
gram, administrator  Kinney  said: 
"All  too  often  the  most  sensation- 
al research  seems  to  be  the  only 
type  that  attracts  attention.  This 
award  program  pays  tribute  to 
scientists  who  have  been  working 
for  many  years  on  basic  research 
having  a  cumulative  effect  on  the 
plant  sciences.  It  also  encourages 
basic  research  within  the  agency 
on  critical  issues  in  food  and  agri- 
cultural sciences. 

"If  plant  diseases  can  be  con- 
trolled through  the  work  of  ARS 
scientists,  agriculture  will  be 
better  equipped  to  answer  long- 
term  production  problems  and 
needs,"  Kinney  said.  "Such 
research  results,  in  turn,  help 
lower  costs  to  farmers  and  ease 
inflationary  pressures  on  the  con- 
sumers' pocketbooks." 

The  scientists  named  for  the  re- 
gional awards  were: 

•  Richard  R.  Hill,  Jr.- 
Northeastern  Region 

•  Paul  E.  Bishop  — Southern  Re- 
gion 

•  Richard  D.  Durbin— North 
Central  Region 

•  James  E.  Duff  us— Western 
Region 

A  plant  pathologist  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  Durbin  was  selected  for  the 
top  award  for  finding  a  key  to 
understanding  why  microbes  cause 
plant  diseases.  According  to  ARS, 
Durbin  and  his  colleagues  were 
the  first  to  correctly  determine  the 


A  plant  pathologist  with  the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  Richard  D.  Durbin 
paused  for  a  snapshot  in  his  Madison,  Wis.,  laboratory.  One  of  four  top  ARS 
scientists  recognized  by  their  agency  through  a  new  award  program,  Durbin  was 
named  the  national  "Outstanding  Scientist  of  the  Year.  " 


structure  of  a  poison  produced  by 
a  bacterium  that  inhibits  an  en- 
zyme necessary  for  plant  life.  Ad- 
ministrator Kinney  noted  that 
Durbin's  research  is  recognized  in 
plant  pathology  as  the  first  identi- 
fication of  the  way  a  toxin  acts  to 
cause  diseases  in  plants. 

Of  the  other  award  winners  — 

—  Hill,  an  agronomist  in  Universi- 
ty Park,  Pa.,  was  recognized  for 
his  research  on  breeding  and 
disease  resistance  in  alfalfa  and 
other  forage  crops. 

—  Bishop,  a  microbiologist  in 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  was  honored  for  a 
discovery  that  could  ultimately  al- 
low farmers  to  use  less  chemically 
fixed  nitrogen  for  fertilizer  and 
lower  the  cost  of  farm  production. 

—  Duffus,  a  plant  pathologist  in 
Salinas,  Calif.,  was  chosen  for  his 
research  on  viruses  in  sugar  beets 
and  other  crops  — with  emphasis 
on  viruses  transmitted  by  in- 
sects—and for  his  guidance  and 
counseling  of  younger,  less  ex- 
perienced scientists.  D 


'USDA'  is  published  biweekly  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Office  of  Governmental  and  Public 
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employees  only  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Retirees  who 


Balloons  are  surprisingly  dur- 
able. They  can  even  survive 
forest  fires— something  For- 
est Service  firefighters  in 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  learned  this 
fall. 

While  fighting  a  fire  on  the 
Coconino  National  Forest, 
the  USDA  firefighters  re- 
covered a  balloon  carrying  a 
note  that  had  been  released 
by  an  elementary  school  stu- 
dent from  La  Crescenta,  Cal- 
if. The  balloon  was  one  of 
several  released  by  the  stu- 
dent and  her  classmates  in  a 
contest. 

After  reading  the  card,  which 
was  covered  by  pink  dots  of 
fire  retardant  that  had  been 
dropped  from  an  airplane, 
the  firefighters  returned  the 
balloon  to  the  school.  The 
student  later  wrote  to  the 
staff  thanking  them  for 
returning  the  balloon  and 
helping  her  win  first  prize. 


request    it   may   continue   to   receive 
USDA'. 
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To  Holt  and  Others  in  Raleigh 

^ ^ -Z rS     G:-.:M.,.H-     -  MUN 

^^  Nothing  Could  Bel^iH^J-"  ^^^  "^^^ 
Than  Being  in  North  Carolina  i}-i 


A  North  Carolina  social  services  director  was  commenting 
recently  on  the  prompt  service  he  always  receives  when  he 
requests  information  from  the  Raleigh  field  office  of  USDA's 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service. 

"They  just  don't  come  any  better  than  that  fellow  Gerald 
Holt,"  he  said.  "If  he  has  what  you  need,  he  will  certainly 
get  it  for  you  in  no  time  flat." 

While  the  director's  assessment  of  Holt  was  correct,  his  iden- 
tification of  Holt  as  "that  fellow"  was  way  off  base.  Because 
Holt  is  a  female.  She's  the  female  officer-in-charge  (OIC)  of 
the  FNS  field  office  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  As  such,  she  supervises 
a  staff  of  five  and  is  responsible  for  monitoring  the  activities 
of  more  than  6,100  grocery  stores  authorized  to  participate  in 
the  Food  Stamp  Program.  She  is  also  responsible  for  over- 
seeing the  operations  of  other  PT^S  programs  in  her  56- 
county  region,  such  as  the  school  lunch  and  breakfast  pro- 
grams, the  summer  feeding  program,  and  the  women, 
infants,  and  children's  (WIC)  program. 

As  OIC,  Holt  has  no  problem  keeping  busy.  In  fact,  on  any 
given  morning,  she  will  whisk  into  her  office  with  a  long  list 
of  "things  to  do."  Among  them  could  be  — 

•  a  visit  to  the  local  FNS  compliance  office  to  check  on  food 
stamp  violations  in  the  area. 

•  a  visit  to  the  Federal  Building  to  meet  with  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney to  discuss  some  fraud  indictments  or  mutual  problems  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  food  stamp  law. 


On  one  of  many  visits  to  authorized  grocery  stores 
to  check  on  their  compliance  with  the  food  stamp 
law,  Holt  (left)  discusses  the  program  with  store 
personnel.  Holt  monitors  the  food  stamp  activities 
of  more  than  6,100  stores  as  officer-in-charge  of 
the  FNS  field  office  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 


Inside:  A  Look  At 
Retirement  Earnings 

According  to  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management, 

approximately  25  percent  of 
all  federal  employees  are  eli- 
gible to  retire,  excluding 
"early  outs." 

In  view  of  that  fact  and  the 
fact  that  nearly  every  worker 
looks  forward  to  retiring 
someday,  inside  is  a  chart 
showing  current  monthly 
civil  service  annuity  rates. 


•  a  visit  to  the  State  Capitol  for  a 
meeting,  and 

•  a  visit  to  the  local  newspaper 
office  to  meet  with  the  editor  or  a 
reporter  about  a  food  program  sto- 
ry. 

Holt  said  that  in  her  line  of  work 
it  helps  to  know  somebody  in 
nearly  every  department. 

With  Raleigh  being  the  capital  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  location  of 
many  federal  offices.  Holt  says  she 
could  stay  busy  all  of  the  time  and 
never  leave  the  city  limits. 


But  her  responsibility  does  not 
end  in  Raleigh. 

Since  North  Carolina  has  an 
extremely  long  coastline,  and  the 
State  is  vulnerable  to  hurricanes, 
it  is  mandatory  that  Holt's  office 
be  prepared  at  all  times  to  respond 
to  calls  for  emergency  food  assis- 
tance whenever  a  disaster  strikes. 
To  do  that.  Holt  works  closely 
with  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Administration  and 
all  State  preparedness  agencies. 
She  also  works  with  local  health 
officials    and    with    State    agency 

(cont'd  on  page  4) 
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representatives  on  all  other 
matters  relating  to  FNS  programs. 

A  veteran  USDA  worker,  Holt 
joined  FNS  in  1967  as  OIC  in 
Wilmington,  N.C.  About  10  years 
later,  she  found  herself  without  a 
job  as  FNS  closed  the  office  in  a 
centralization  effort.  Not  wanting 
to  leave  the  agency.  Holt  made  a 
big  decision.  She  accepted  an  offer 
to  become  a  member  of  the  newly 
created  compliance  team  in 
Raleigh. 

Realizing  that  it  was  going  to  be 
difficult  for  her  to  walk  into  a 
store  and  attempt  to  purchase 
ineligible  items  with  food  stamps, 
Holt  used  the  next  alternative. 
She  hired  aides  to  go  in  and  make 
the  purchases.  But  it  was  humiliat- 
ing to  her  to  know  that  some  of 
her    fellow    compliance    workers 


1983  Holidays 

January  1  Saturday* 
New  Year's  Day 

February  21  Monday 
Washington's  Birthday 

May  30  Monday 
Memorial  Day 

July  4  Monday 
Independence  Day 

September  5  Monday 
Labor  Day 

October  10  Monday 
Columbus  Day 

November  1 1  Friday 
Veterans  Day 

November  24  Thursday 
Thanksgiving  Day 

December  25  Sunday* 
Christmas  Day 

*The  Federal  Government  will 
observe  New  Year's  Day  on 
Friday,  December  31,  1982, 
and  Christmas  Day  on  Mon- 
day, December  26. 


During  a  visit  to 
Federal  Building,  Holt 
discusses  some  pending 
cases  on  food  stamp 
fraud  with  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  in  Ra- 
leigh, Abraham  Jones 
(left). 


could  boldly  walk  into  a  grocery 
store  and  make  all  kinds  of  buys. 
"I  simply  did  not  like  to  be  out- 
done," she  said  in  disgust. 

So  on  her  way  back  from  a  fishing 
trip  one  day,  Holt  made  up  her 
mind  to  give  it  a  try.  Holt  said 
that  since  she  looked  like  a  wreck, 
she  felt  certain  that  nobody  would 
recognize  her  or  suspect  that  she 
was  a  federal  agent. 

"I  ambled  into  a  grocery  store  as 
nonchalantly  as  possible,"  she 
said,  "and  picked  up  several  little 
food  selections.  Then  I  dropped  in 
a  few  ineligible  items  such  as 
cigarettes,  a  bar  or  two  of  soap, 
and  a  bottle  of  detergent.  All  the 
time  I  tried  to  act  as  casual  and 
unconcerned  as  I  could.  I  flipped 
out  my  book  of  food  stamps. 

"The  cashier  firmly  refused  to  sell 
me  the  nonfood  items,  but  I 
remember  there  was  a  look  of 
compassion  on  her  face.  The 
cashier  smiled  and  said.  Til  tell 
you  what  I'll  do.  I  can  sell  you 
some  garden  seed  for  food  stamps 
and  you  can  plant  a  vegetable  gar- 
den."' 


Shortly  after  that  experience.  Holt 
said,  she  was  offered  the  position 
as  OIC  in  Raleigh.  She  has  been 
there  ever  since. 

Although  there's  a  lot  of  work  to 
do.  Holt  says,  as  a  result  of  FNS' 
centralization  efforts,  "All  of  us 
here  in  the  Raleigh  office  really 
enjoy  our  work.  The  variety  keeps 
us  alert.  I  could  attend  a  meeting 
of  some  kind  every  night  if  I  only 
had  the  time.  This  is  just  about 
the  best  job  in  the  world.  I  have  a 
wonderful  staff  and  we  serve  the 
finest  people  in  the  world  here. 
Sure  we  keep  busy,  but  there  is 
never  a  dull  moment!"n 
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